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AN  INQUIRT 

INTO 

THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


IKTRODUCTION   AND   1>LaK   OF 
THE    WORK* 


The  colonial  policy  of  a  ftate,  h  rendered  tNtRot). 
more  complex  dian  the  other  branches  of  its 
domeftic  policy,  by  the  ciraumftances  of  local 
fituation— *the  different  ftages  of  improvement  in 
\vluch  the  different*  parte  of  the  empire  are  ge* 
nerally  foimd  to  ezift-— and  the  various  rela« 
tioins  which  natarally  arife  fi;om  thofe  diverfitles» 
and  which  fubfift  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  they  formed  feparate  communities*  The 
policy,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  has 
always  more  or  lef$  interfered  with  th,ofe  colo- 
voJL.  I.  A  nial 
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2  iKTRODUCTlONf   AN0 

INTROD.  nial  reladons^  which,  in  the  natural  coiirfe  of 

Be  PLAN" 

things,  would  eftabliih  themfelves.  The  na" 
ture  of  thefe  relations,  and  thefe  modifications, 
forms  the  fubjea;  of  the  Firft  Book  of  thia  In- 
quiry. 

The  policy  of  every  ftate  may  be  regarded, 
as  it  relates  either  to  the  domeilic  and  inde- 
pendent affairs  of  that  ftate,  or  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
Thefe  two  branches  of  policy  are,  however,  in- 
tunately  related  to  each  othen  The  exertions 
of  a  nation,  either  in  defending  or  enlarging  its 
dominions,  mufl,  obvioufly,  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  and  nature  of  thofe  refources  which  its 
fituadon  has  beftowed,  and  which  its  domeftic 
adminiftration  can  draw  forth.  The  defire  of 
exteniive  power,  as  it  is  Innited  by  the  magni- 
tude and  nature  of  the  national  xcfources,  is  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  excited  by  thofe  ctrcoM- 
ftances  which  facilitate  its  gratification.  Cut 
plus  licet  quam  debft^  fmper  plus  veUe  quam  licet. 
In  the  feme  manner  as  a  ftate  will  naturally 
people  up  to  its  refources,  it  will  naturally  ex- 
tend its  dominions  as  £ur  as  thofe  refources  p^- 
mit.  The  confideration  of  its  foreign  relations, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  domeftic  relations 

of 
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of  the  ftate,  eii4  of  Ml  the  partt  Uriiidfe  tre  wtWH 
comptdieoded  in  it^  ck>mibuon8f  Thii  l^ik  ub 
to  vkw,  fynAy  the  reUtipns  of  tte  different  co- 
l(Hiies  amoiiig  themfelTes^  or  tile  i^latiraa  of  the 
^QTont  mongers  ^f  the  colodiat  comman^ 
wfattb  i  wAj  tbm>  thc)  rf}la^QBi9  of  thQimem- 
bera  of  the  Emopem  cQmmpnveftlth,.  us  iaflii- 
cgiead  bjF  the  eoloai^  rebtio«s«  Tha  ibftMr 
of  thofe  fidiitdx  h  <i«fc^fle4  in  the  SeeeidsBoofc 
--the  fatter  id  tte««d^f  i«  tk^  Thiwl* . 

The  Tiewfl  of  t  (bte  .are  n^turtUy  dfhe^, 
firfty  ta  ^  preferv^oa  of  itf  owa  dowbions 
from  the  attauckfi  of  »'fora|EQ  potr^;  f^gpn^y^ 
to  the  maintenance  of  fubordination,  and  of  the 
political  imion,  againft  the  diitradions  of  re- 
bellion or  dvil  war ;  and,  iaftly,  to  the  good 
govevprnent  of  the  community,  and  the  increafe 
of  its  refources.  The  various  arrangements  of 
domeftic  policy  fubferrient  to  thefe  gr^t.  ob* 
jed>— to  the  prefervation  of  colonial  relations— 
the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  their  internal 
peace  and  profperity — form  the  fubjed:  of  the 
Fourth  and  Laft  Book. 

In  the  ttiro  firft  Books,  I  have  endeavoured 

to  explain  the  fbrudure  of  the  colonial  fyftem, 

m  general,  as  it  exifts,  both  with  refpeft  to  in* 

A  2  temal 
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4  mmoD^ctiofi,  &c. 

«wi*ow-  temal  and  external  relations ;  to  trace  its  pf c^ 
grefs  in  different  ftages  of  focietjr ;  to  point  oiit 
the  varieties  which  k  exhibits ;  and  to  defcribe 
the  mutual  effeds  of  the  connejdon»  upon  the 
interefts  of  the  <tiffer«it  mwibers  which  cont- 
pofe  it4  In  the  two  laft  Books,  my  objed  has 
been,  to  coniider  ihe  pra£tical  confequences 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  gaeral  view ; 
and  to  appreciate  the  probable  e£feds  of  dif- 
ferent changes  that  may  be  introduced^  firft 
Inco  the  fisretgn,  next  into  the  domeftic  policy 
of  the  fyftem  of  federal  power,  which  coniifts 
of  a  ftate  and  its  colonial  pofleffions* 
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BOOK   I. 

M  THB  RELATIONS  THAT  SUBSIST  BKtWKEM 
A  STATB  AKD  its  C0L0MI£8« 


fss9ams9iiammmmmmmm 


zht&oductxqn 


Thb  difierent  political  fe&s,  have  held  reiy 
qqpofite  opuuons  with  refped  to  the  general 
advantages  of  colonial  eftabliflunents.  The  dif- 
ci]de$  of  the  Mercantile  fyftem  founds  in  thafe 
diftaot  branches  of  the  ftate,  an  unlimited  field 
far  the  trial  of  their  theory,  by  impofing  fuch  re-> 
ibaints  as  might  render  the  induftry  of  thein<i> 
habitants  fuBfervient  to  the  wealth  of  the  mo* 
ther  country,  and  by  opening  for  her  produce^ 
a  msakst  of  growing  esttent,  in  which  pofidve 
regulations  might  fecure  an  ezclufiye  prefer* 
enc^,  or  fix  a  high  price.  They  have,  accord^- 
ingly,  vjewi^  fuch  eftablifhments  with  a  decider 
ed  partiality ;  and  have  carried  into  execution, 
in  this  branch  of  policy,  the  moft  elaborate,  and 
A  3  the 
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O  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF 

BOOK  the  mod  violent  of  their  artificial  fchemes,  for 
iNTROD    P^^"^g  ^^^  ^^^  nation  an  abundance  of  the 


precious  metals.  Colonies  have  not,  indeed, 
always  fumiihed,  direftly,  thofe  precious  fup- 
pHes ;  but  tfaey  have  beesi  ufed  as  twaas  of  ob^^ 
taining  tbe  fiippKes  )from  ^her  markets,  and 
of  unlocking  the  money-chefls  of  different  na- 
tions in  Europe :  Their  produce  has  been  en- 
groffeJ,  a$  a  weight,  •l)y  which  to  procure,  in 
other  countries,  the  great  objeft  of  the  Mercan- 
tile fyftem — a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

The  OEconomifts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
viewed,  with  more  than  common  jealoufy,  thofe 
dtftant  fettlements,  which  are  peopled  and  cnU 
tivated  at  the  mother  country's  expence,  and 
which  iu^  tMi  the  Cempttfi^ana  of  Ibreign  tt^e, 
«o  jdfaire  capteal  ^Aid  induftry  ^km  tht  graM 
iburoe  df  actional  tidies-^^-tbe  knprovaineiiit  of 
the  «p]t)du£kive  powers  of  the  land^  l^uch  fet<* 
dements,  foefides,  were  ntv^r  Uk^y  to  be  made, 
without  views  of  monopoly  and  re^&ion.  The 
colonial  laws  of  modem  ttmd^,  had  fumifted 
the  moft  ftagrant  eitamples  of  tyismucsai  tMer- 
fereace  widi  die  chelations  of  ii^ana£sidures  and 
commerce  ^  And  the  iiarmw  pdicy  wlrich  had 
always  prefided  over  tl^  planting  asMl  fearing 
of  new  fettlements,  was  utterly  mconfiftetit  with 
the  very  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
CEconomical  fyftem« 

While 
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While  Ae  Mercantile  theory  favoured  the  noon 
aftahJMhmcnt  of  colonies  by  every  poflible  ij^qd. 
meaittt  and  viewed  them  as  a  certain  nune  of 
vealdi ;  that  of  the  (Econonufts  confidered  them 
as  a  drain  to  the  refonroes,  and  a  div^ion  tQ 
^  fcarce  of  the  mother  country.  State£en»  of 
the  fonncr  fehool  (as  afanoft  all  ftatefmen  have 
beenX  encouraged  them,  as  the  fcene  of  rich 
and  Secure  monopoly :  The  converts  of  the  latter 
do&ine  (vhofe  influence  on  public  afiisdrs  has 
unfortunately  been  very  flender)^  di&pproved 
both  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  colonial  monch 
poly. 

Between  thtfe  two  opinions,  Dr  Smith  has 
adopted  a  middle  courfe.  He  loudly  condemns 
the  monopoly ;  and  labours,  with  his  ufual  force 
of  veafoning  and  illuftration,  to  prove,  that  it 
has  been  alike  detrimental  to  the  colonies,  and 
to  the  parent  ftate.  But  he  admits,  that  a  dif- 
tindion  ought  carefully  to  be  drawn  between  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  and  the  monopoly  of  that 
trade :  The  former,  he  allows  to  be,  in  every 
cafe,  beneficial ;  the  latter,  he  maintains,  muft 
^ways  be  hurtful,  even  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Mercantile  fyftem. 

I  think  it  muft  ftrike  every  one,  who  atten- 
tively examines  the  very  elaborate  Treatife  of 
this  lelebrated  writer  upon  the  fubjed  of  Colo* 
nies  *,  that  his  views  have  been  biafled  by  the 
A  4  events 

♦  Wealth  ,of  Nationa,  B.  iv.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  events  and  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he 
IRTROD    ^^^  "P  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^  Inquiiy.    His  illoftnu 


dons  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ftate  of  North 
America ;  his  arguments  are  fi^equently  deda« 
ced  from  thofe  partial  ilhiftrations ;  and  the  ge« 
neral  textm'e  of  his  reafonings  by  no  means  pre- 
ferns  to  us  that  bold  and  confiftent  afped  which 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  charaOeriftic  feature  of 
his  work.    Had  it  been  compofed  at  a  more  fa« 
vourable  moment,  we  Aould  certainly  hare  met 
with  an  explicit  reprobation  of  all  colonies,  and 
colonial  policy— inflead  of  a  cenfure,  ccHifined 
to  the  abufes  of  power,  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  trade  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  a  further  ex- 
amination of  the  fubjed,  in  its  various  relations, 
political  as  well  as  oeconomical,  had  led  him  to 
relax  ibmewhfit  of  his  feverity  againft  this  em- 
ployn^ent  of  the  national  capital  wd  force ;  and 
then  we  might  have  found  him  likewife  abating 
fomewhat  of  his  condemnation  of  the  exclufive 
policy  itfelf.     It  will  afterwards  appear,  from 
an  examination  of  Dr  Smith'^  reafonings,  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  monopoly  alone ;  but 
that  the  trade  itfdf,  io  every  form  in  which  it 
can  be  imagined  to  ezifi,  is  liable,  in  a  very 
great    degree,    to    the    animadverfions   which 
he  has  confined  to  the  monopoly.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
inonopoly  is  much  niore  harmlefs  than  has  been 
fuppofed  J  and  that  the  trade  itfelf,  when  right- 
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if  c(mfidered,  is,  in  every  reTped,  advantageous  >  ^  o  k 
to  liie  mother  cpuntry. 

In  the  foUovm^  Book,  I  ihall  endeavour  to 

explain,  Jlrfij  The  political  rehtions  that  fuhfift 

between  the  colonies  and  the-mbther  country } 

famdfy^  Their  mutual  rehtions  of  commerce  $ 

and,  tbirdfyj  The  particular  relations,  whether 

of  policy  or  trade,  which  fublift  between  *tthe 

members  of  the  great  European  commonwealth, 

and  the  diffiarent  parts  of  the  great  Ck>kinial 

poomiumty* 
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SECTION    L 

OF   THE   rOUTICAL    »BLATM»i$   BBTVEBM 

A   STATE  AKD  ITS  GOLOVISS. 

BOOR  The  ftate  of  manaen^  the  general  ftmdure 
,  '-  ,  of  focietyy  and  the  relative  fituations  of  commu* 
nuie^  has  been  fo  esctremely  different  in  andcnt 
and  modem  times,  that  we  fliould  fearch,^  in 
vain,  among  the  records  of  antiquity,  for  ex- 
amples of  various  inftitutions  which  at  prefent 
ezifl  in  every  civilized  nation;  and  fliould  be 
equally  puzzled  to  explain  the  political  condud 
of  the  ftatefinen  who  guided  the  afiairs  of  thofe 
diflant  ages^  foy  the  principles  of  modem  fcience* 
To  argue  from  the  pradice  of  thofe  politicians 
in  the  queftions  of  modem  policy,  without  the 
moil  minute  examination  of  circumilances,  and 
an  ample  allowance  for  the  diverfities  of  fitua- 
tion  and  of  views,  would,  in  like  manner,  l>e 
the  furefl  road  to  error. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  pidure  which  the 
dailies  have  left  us  of  ancient  policy,  is  a  uni* 
form  preference  of  the  warlike,  to  the  peaceful 
arts.  To  form  a  people  of  foldiers,  was  the 
grand  objed  of  almoil  all  the  legiilators  and 
rulers  of  antiquity,  for  which  they  facrificed, 
vathout  feeling  their  lofs,  the  advantages  of  the 

purfuits 
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porfiiks  Aai  embelliih,  and  the  domeftic  rela^  sect. 
dou  diat  fwei^ten  civilized  life. 

Athens  was  by  far  the  moft  civilized  of  thofe 
commanities,  the  monuments  of  whofe  genius 
or  power^  hiftory  has  preferved :  yet,  even  in 
JUiieng,  the  occupations  of  peace  were  deemed 
QBWordiy  of  free  citizens  j  and  the  fine  arts 
diemfelves  were  generally  abandoned  to  flaves, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe,  the  tendency  of 
wbidf  was  to  promote  military  glory,  or  to  di- 
]«ft  tile  reibarces  of  the  commonwealth.  Car- 
riage 2tppears,  from  the  very  imperfed  accounts 
which  its  enemies  have  left  us,  to  have  fur- 
psified  Athens  in  the  refinements  of  commercial 
BQgnifioence.  The  progrefs  of  trade  and  ma« 
mBifi&ixret  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  po* 
pnlaedon  in  a  territory  of  vaft  extent,  the  arts  of 
fe  citizen  cotdd  not  fpare  a  fufficient  fupply  of 
men  to  recruit  the  large  army  which  the  repub- 
Ik  always  kept  up.  Foreign  troops  were,  there- 
fbre,  levied  from  all  quarteis  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian  forces  prefented  an  aflemblage  of  needy 
men  frt>m  every  nation  round  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  kept  together  by  the  pay  and  fubfiftence 
of  their  opulent  employers.  But,  extenfive  as 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe  the  commerco 
of  this  people  ¥^s,  when  compared  with  the 
traiHc  of  the  Roman,  and  even  the  Greek  re* 
pubfics  ;  their  love  of  conqueft  was  fo  fteady, 
and  their  carelcflhefs  about  plunging  into  a  flate 
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9  o  o  K  of  warfare  fo  complete,  that  we  may  eafily  efti- 
>_  '^'  ^.  mate  the  little  progrefs  they  had  made  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  when  compared  with  the  attain- 
ments of  modem  times.  They  paid  for  thdr 
.  viftories,  indeed,  or  -for  their  national  defence^ 
not  in  men,  but  in  money.  If,  however,  their 
commerce  had  been  very  eztenfive,  the  dire£l 
lofles  of  war  would  have  fignified  little;  and 
they  might  have  found  it  cheaper  and  fafer,  in 
the  end,  to  have  paid  Carthaginian,  than  foreign 
mercenaries.  A  manufi^fturing  country  has  al-r 
ways  abundance  of  idle  hands,  in  any  emer<« 
gency  of  the  ft^tq  :  wars  provide,  in  this  way, 
thofe  fuppUes  of  troops  by  which  they  are  car^ 
ried  on.  But  no  diminution  of  dire£l  expendi* 
ture  could  have  compenfated  for  the  ruin  of 
trade,  by  an  interruption  (in  confequence  of 
war)  of  the  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
markets,  We  may  always  conclude,  that  a  na- 
tion is  in  a  comparatively  low  ftate  of  commer- 
cial  advancement,  which  finds  it  cheaper  and 
cafier  to  fight,  than  to  purchafe  j  and  prefer^ 
gaining  in  the  field,  to  gaining  in  the  market* 
When  trade,  ^nd  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have 
been  carried  to  a  certain  length,  war  is  the 
greateft  calaniity  that  «n  befal  a  community* 
Any  ftate  in  modern  Europe  would  be  fo  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  contefts  which  Athens  and 
Carthage  eafily  fupported,  that  it  would  be  a 
ipiatter  of  total  indifierence  whether  the  war  was 
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iat  feries  of  viftories,  or  of  difafters.    The  return  sect. 
of  peace  to  France  or  England,  after  half  fo  ■     \  j_, 
long  a  conteft  as  either  the  Peloponnefian  or    ^ 
the  Punic  wars,  would  be  cheaply  purchafed  by 
any  conqueft  or  revolution-— any  change  of  dy- 
nafty,  or  overthrow  of  government. 

The  natural  multiplication  of  the  fpecies^ 
however,  proceeded  rapidly  in  thofe  ancient 
dates  ;  for  if  domeftic  occupations  did  not  fur- 
nlfh  bread  to  all,  every  one  might  fight  for  his 
fubfiftence  in  the  armies  of  the  ftate.  But 
ify  at  any  time,  a  general  peace  lafted  for 
fome  years,  the  growing  population  began  to  be 
burthenfome ;  and  it  either  found  an  iflue  in 
the  territory  conquered  by  fome  new  war,  pre- 
ferred, on  this  account,  to  a  continuance  of 
peace — er  fought  for  an  outlet  in  defert  provin- 
ces, or  in  diftrids  formerly  fubdued.  The  am- 
bition and  poverty  of  Rome,  led  her  to  the  firft 
mode  of  providing  for  her  fuperfluous  inhabi- 
tants. Carthage,  pofleffing  a  greater  territory, 
and  engaged  in  a  confiderable  foreign  trade, 
could  eafily,  by  extending  her  agriculture,  or 
by  the  refources  of  her  tradSic,  find  employment 
and  fubfiftence  for  all  her  citizens  at  home ;  and 
the  Greek  republics,  whofe  territories  and  com- 
merce were  both  very  limited,  had  recourfe  to 
the  method  of  planting  colonies  in  uncultivated 
defisrts,  or  in  parts  of  the  world  eafily  wrefted 
from  a  handful  of  baibarous  natives. 
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The  emigrations  from  Rome  to  the  conquer* 
ed  towns  and  lands  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of 
the  foreign  provinces,  were  accordingly  the  o« 
perations  of  war  and  {Sunder.  A  body  of  dif- 
contented  citizens,  indifferent,  from  bad  humour 
or  poverty,  about  the  privileges  of  ^  (late,  gene- 
rally prefented  themfelves,  whenever  an  Agrari- 
an divifion  of  conquered  territory  was  proclaim- 
ed. But  as  it  was  neceffary  to  retain  the  con- 
queil  at  any  rate,  if  a  fufEcient  number  of 
citizens  did  not  offer  to  form  this  legioni  which 
they  called  a  colony,  the  deficiency  waa  fup- 
plied  from  all  the  tribes  by  lot.  As  this  fyftam 
of  conquering  policy,  carried  on  by  an  exten- 
fipn  of  the  free  and  warlike  population  of  the 
metropoik^  was  effe^ed  flowly,  until  the  whole 
of  Italy  had  been  fubdued,  no  emigration  evar 
took  place  to  any  tranfmarine  or  tranialpixie 
countries.  The  different  dates  were,  during 
the  Isqpie  of  above  fix  centuries,  gradually  con- 
iblidated  by  the  mixture  of  Romans,  whofe 
manners  and  habits  nearly  refembl^d  their  owa. 
Various  privileges  were  granted  to  different  pro- 
vinces. Some  were  only  fubje^led  to  the  Ra- 
man power.  Others  had  thdr  laws  m<odi6ei^ 
and  dieir  territory  in  part  confifcated*  Otbert » 
whofe  refinance  had  beea  mcMre  obftiaatey  wd 
whofe  plains  were  more  tempting,  found  than* 
felves  turned  out  of  all  their  poi&ifiom.  Some- 
times, thojfe  who  had  efcaped  butchery,  w»e 
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lianidled  or  outlawed,  by  a  general  fentence  of  sect. 
the  great  nation.  Sometiines,  they  were  depiv-  \^^ 
ed  of  every  remnant  of  their  own  conftitution, 
and  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.  The  laws 
of  Rome  were  introduced  with  her  dominion ; 
and  the  colonifts^  who  were  to  garrifbn  the  pro- 
vinces, obtained  the  vacant  lands. 

The  piivileges  of  the  emigrants  were,  alio,  va-* 
rioos  in  difFerent  fettlements.  The  Roman  colo- 
nies CDuid  reclaim  the  rights  of  cidssen^,  when- 
ever Chey  chnie  to  remove  to  the  capital :  the 
Latim  ooloniflB  loft  them  for  ever.  Between  all 
Aek  fettkmentB  and  the  metropolis,  there  fi^- 
§Aed  the  ciofeft  connexion.  The  form  of  co- 
lonial govemaent  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
Uormc :  The  laws,  if  not  changed  at  once,  were 
gradmiiy  mmilded  by  the  jpint  of  the  Roman 
)V]%afiidciice:  The  officers  were  almoft  all  fent 
ftom  the  €a{utal :  *The  mandates  of  the  republic 
wese  more  pron^itly  obeyed  in  the  provinces, 
than  in  the  city  itfelf :  In  a  word — ^the  eftabliih- 
aeflts  which  have  been  called  colonies,  and  com- 
pamd  10  thole  of  modem  times,  or  of  the  Greeks, 
were  military  ilationa— -garriibns  plaoed  in  con- 
queped  conndries — advanced  pofts  of  a  great  ar- 
my^  of  wliich  the  commaiKler  in  chief  held  his 
head  ^piaiters  in  Roaie,  aad  occafionally  made 
m  progreft  through  the  different  xantonasents. 

iram  tfaefe  fettlements,  taxes  wece  levied, 
accorfingtoa  oen£as;  and,  after  paying  die 
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BOOK  ^xpences  of  their  ©"wn  government,  they  trsuif« 
^'  mitted  a  revenue  to  the  Roman  treafury.  Men 
were  railed  for  the  Roman  army,  accordmg  to 
a  mufter-rolL  We  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
thofe  politic  rulers  and  warriors  .carried  on  the 
military  operations,  whether  of  conqueft  or  de- 
fence, in  any  one  quarter,  with  the  troops  drawn 
from  the  others ;  and  garrifoned  the  conquered 
province,  rather  with  Roman  troops,  than  with  its 
own  foldiers.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  recruits 
were  exafted  by  requifiticms  from  Rome  j  the 
colonial  or  provincial  qusflor  giving  in  to  the  fb^ 
nate  an  attefted  accoimt  of  the  property  in  his 
diftrid,  and  the  men  able  to  bear  arms«  From 
a  defire  to  encourage  trade,  after  the  rlvalih^ 
of  Carthage  had  turned  the  attention  of  thcf  Ro- 
mans to  this  branch  of  policy,  they  exempted 
the  maritime  colonies  from  military  fervice,  ua- 
lefs  upon  preifing  emergencies ;  But  they  fup« 
plied  this  deficiency,  by  requiring  their  fervice 
in  the  fleets. 

When  the  grandeur  of  the^Ronian  name  ex- 
tended acrofs  the  Ocean  and  the  Alps,  the  rights 
of  dtizenihip  became  valuable,  as  the  titles  to 
power,  honours,  and  plunder.  The  allies,  or  co- 
lonial and  provincial  fettlement^  of  Italy,  then  de- 
manded the  communication  of  this  privilege;  and 
therefufal  produced  that  Sodfil  war,  which  may 
juftly  be  deemed  the  end  of  the  regular  repub- 
lican coniUtution«  In  confequence  of  the  Juli- 
an 
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BS  law,  whith  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  <^  *  ^-^  '^* 
the  Qth$f  law8  which  were  pafled  within  a  few 
years  after  it,  all  the  jtates  of  Italy,  whether  aU 
ycft,  coloniesy  or  pr^efedures,  obtain^ed  the  iiill 
rights  of  Reman  citizens.  But  they  were  ftill 
governed  as  before,  although  the  mandates  which 
tbe^  were  forced  to  obey,  pmceeded  from  a  vail 
crowd,  con^fed,  in  part,  oi  their  own  citi^ 
2mM0  Until  the  year  U.  C.  630,  no  colony  but 
ap£,  which  never  flourifhed,  had  been  plants 
ed  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy*  For  the  go^ 
yemmftttof  diflant  provinces,  a  Roman  general, 
with  Iw'qua^or,  fuite,  and,  troops,  were  fuppof^ 
ed  to  be  a  va^rc  fure  and  fafe  eltablilhinent; 
Jk^  military  colonies  mtroduced  by  Sylla,  and 
Baaicb  favoured  by  Auguftus,  were  in  no  way 
Kpmarkable,  but  for  a  form  of  govertiknent  mort 
epdrely  military  than  that  of  the  other  fettle^ 
ments.  All  wa*e  equally  fubordinate  to  the 
central  (pMrimuncsit,  and  equally  obedient  to  iti 
decrees. 

In  tibe .  poHiieal  relations,  then,  of  thofe 
S^lements  with  their  parent  city,  there  is 
fotne  refeoiblance  to  the  ppliucal  relations  of 
Huxlem  colonies  with  thdr  mother  countries; 
But  in  the  policy  of  a  ftate  ib  negle£i:ful  of  a- 
very  thing,  -elKcept  war,  we  cannot  expei^  to 
.£nd  any  parallel  to  thofe  commercial  view^,  by 
which  the  plantation  of  modem  colonies  has 
b^en  undertaken,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
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European  goveminents  maintainecL  The  obje^ 
of  the  Romans,  in  planting  their  colonies,  weref 
conqueft  and  plunder.  Thus,  detachments  of 
emigrants  incorporated  with,  and  governed,  th^ 
old  poflefibrs  of  the  foil.  In  modem  times,  the 
objed:s  have  been  chiefly  trade  and  agriculture  t 
the  moft  important  fettlements  have  been  made 
in  defert  countries,  or  diftrids  whofe  ancient 
inhabitants  were  extirpated  by  the  firft  fettlers^r 
In  this  refpe£b,  then,  the  Roman  colonies  ra* 
ther  bear  a  refemblsmce  to  the  Afiatic  eftabliih- 
ments  of  modem  Europe :  but  they  differ  from 
thefe,  too,  in  the  ftradure  .of  their  government. 
The  conftitution  of  the  Italian  colonies  v^as 
formed  upon  the  Roman  model,  and  varied 
with  its  changes.  The  provincial  governments 
of  Indoftan,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  O- 
cean,  very  little  refemble  thofe  of  their  Euro- 
pean mailers,  and  are  rather  allied  to  the  fpint 
of  the  oriental  legiflation.  The  provincial  go* 
vemments  of  the  Roman  tranfmarine  territories 
bore,  ki  every  refpe£k,  the  fame  kind  of  relation, 
to  the  metropolis,  which  the  Eaft  Indian  efta- 
blifhments  do  to  the  dates  of  Europe.  The  in* 
habitants  retained,  in  a  great  degree,  their  own 
kws  ;  they  were  ruled  and  oppreiTed  by  a  Rod- 
man magiftrate,  and  an  army,  compofed  partly 
of  Roman,  partly  of  native  troops ;  their  coun* 
try  was  the  fcene  of  every  criminal  excefs  in 
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politics  and  manners,  and  the  fource  of  large  s  s  c  t. 
iiipplies  to  the  plunderers  of  the  world.  ^__,  ^  -  _f 

The  commerce  of  Carthage,  together  with 
her  extenfive  continental  pofleffions,  enabled 
her  to  provide  for  her  incr^afing  population  at 
home.  The  want  of  an  outlet  for  inhabitants^ 
formed  no  part  of  the  motives  that  induced  the 
Cardiaginians  to  fettle  foreign  colonies.  In- 
deed, their  colonial  eftatiliihments  were^  moft 
probably  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  tranf- 
marine  and  tranfalpine  provinces  of  the  Ra- 
mans ;---conquered  countries,  retained  in  fubjec^ 
tion,  from  ambition  and  pride,  by  means  of  a 
Carthagmian  governor,  tod  a  few  followers, 
prompted  by  idlenefs,  or  the  love  of  change,  or 
the  defire  of  diftindion  to  follow  in  his  retinue* 
The  finall  number  of  Carthaginians  that  inlifted 
in  the  army,  muft,  of  courfe,  have  greatly  di« 
miniflied  the  proportion  of  emigrants  who  re* 
forted  to  thofe  provinces  from  the  mother,  coun- 
try. It  is  impofiible  to  conceive,  that  want  of 
cultivated  land,  of  a  general  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  fubiiftence,  could  have  been  the  mo« 
dve  for  maintaining  fuch  fettlements ;  beeaufe 
die  natives  were  fo  well  employed  and  main* 
tained  at  home,  that  diey  feldom  thought  of 
ent6iring  mttf  the  fortes  of  the  republic,  and 
could  bear  an  enormous  taxation  f&r  defraying 
the  expettces  of  large  mercenary  annies.  Menr 
B  2  who 
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<  ^  <'  ^  iwho  would  flock  td  a  oonqua^  coxmtcf  from 
..^..^  want  of  bread,  Would  ;iiataraUy  have  flockied  to 
die  flandands  of  the  general  fent  oitt  to  make 
die  cooqueit 

But,  from  wbaterer  motives  thefe  conijueftt 
and  fettlenaemsr  were  made,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
relatioiit  of  the  new  eftabliflmvents  with- the  lao* 
ther  country,  were  different,  in  feveral  rdpeSs^ 
from  the  roMoos wUchconneded  the  diftutf 
part)  oi  the  Roman  dominions  with  ihe  nm* 
tropoUs*  AU  tlfte  information  that  ^  reached 
us  upon  ^KMi  this  ful^efl,  .fcanty  as  it  is,  hacs 
the  marks  of  iikch  a  diifiimlarity :  The  aokmies 
were  trading  correfpondenta  to  die  modier  coan« 
try.  k  i6  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  hn 
ceived  the  furplua  of  die  mde  {produce  of  St^ 
dly,  Sardmia,  and  Spaifif  wluch  Africa  (fid  not 
yield ;  and  exported  thither  tjiofe  maaHfedures 
which  would  natisraUy  be  railed  in  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and^  kmg  habitoaled  to  tiaflic. 
Ffom^  thjs  fupenbia^  of  thefar  mmgaitioa^  too^ 
di6  ftiU  of  tbe  Garcheginiaa  meccbabts,  thcK 
connexbm  hog  eftablHhed  witli  die  LetMtf 
more  pardcularty  wA  diegreit  cmpwiems  of Ae 
Eafty  Tyie,  and  Smyrnai  end  ftem  the  gteata 
tiadi^  capitals  of  tbeii^  neb  merdiaitts,  their^ 
would  moft  Uceiy  inaMk  the  odonies  at  pnut 
vinces  with  Afiatic  cMiinodkiei,  of  which  Gars 
Ifaage  wmU  be  die  natural  eaapfdt  far  th« 
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conntEies  to  the  weft  of  the  Mediterranean,  -  ^  ^  c  t; 
JkBf  coinnntnicaUdtt  amosg  tjiofe  fettlemeiits 
tiieoifieket,  would  zkh  be  camod  on  by  tbo 
modier  Cfnmtry,  partly  fi>r  the  reafons  which 
I  have  juft  now  mentioned^  partly  becaufe  they 
lay  at  cmfideraUe  difta&ces  from  each  ocher^ 
aad  ibat  Caidiage  enjoyed  a  very  centrical  (lo* 
iitioa.  The  cokaoial  or  provincial  rnvket,  then, 
would  fmwAk  a  very  eoniideraUie,  and,  from  ita 
pnaaaatjy  a  r&j  anivantagMua  obje£t  of  coun 
nerdal  occupation  to  the  mother  c<»intry«  i^» 
eoxdingly,  we  find  that  her  mlers  were  influx 
encedy  like  odier  rulers,  by  the  great  and  inte^ 
i«fled  advocates  of  the  mercanciie  fyftem,  the 
xich  and  mcmopdliding  traders  of  the  country  ^ 
and  IKK  pcrTuaded  to  watch  over  thia  com« 
nisroe  with,  an  intecfering  and  reftri£dve,  not  a 
pMeGdng  and  feftering  anxiety.  And  hiftory 
haa  fomuMfedy  fxekned  two  of  the  moft  inte- 
nfting  document$  that  the  fpeculaiive  politician 
coidd  .defire  to  eacaxtune,  two  treaties  of  com* 
morce  and  navigation  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  conceived  in  tbo  true  fpirit  of  the 
BMdem  cofenial  policy  *• 

it  is  itmaikabfe  how  eaoidly  the  hiftory  of 
die  Carthaginian  monopoly  refembles  that  of 
jAtEntapeut  nations  who  have  colonized  A* 
At  £rft,  the  diitant  ftttlement  could 
B  3  admit 

*  fo]yb.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  93. 
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B  0  0  K  admit  of  no  immediate  reftraints,  but  demand-. 

«-i^— #  ed  all  the  encouragement  and  protedion  of  the 
parent  ftate ;  and  the  gains  of  its  commerce  were 
neither  fuf&ciently  alluring  to  the  Carthaginian 
merchant  from  their  own  magnitude,  nor  ne- 
ceflary  to  him  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  emi 
ployment  for  his  capital  in  other  diredions« 
At  this  period,  the  colony  was  left  to  itfelf^ 
and  was  allowed  to  manage  its  own  aflfairs  in 
its  own  way,  imder  the  fuperintendance  and 
care  of  Carthage,  which  proteded  it  from  Jb-> 
reign  invafion,  but  negleded  its  commerce.  In 
this  favourable  predicament,  it  foon  grew  into 
^  importance:  Some  of  the  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants mod  probably  found  their  way  thither, 
or  promoted  the  colonial  fpeculations  by  loans  ; 
at  any  rate,  by  fumifhing  a  ready  demand  fop 
the  rude  produce. 

In  this  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  then,  we  find 
the  colony  trade  left  free  :  for,  the  firft  of  the 
two  treaties,  prohibiting  all  Roman  ihips  of  war 
to  approach  within  a  certain  diflance  of  the 
coaft,  allows  the  trading  veflels  free  accefs  to  all 
the  harbours,  both  of  the  continent  and  the  ccvi 
lonies.  This  intercourfe  is  even  encouraged  with 
the  port  of  Cardiage,  by  a  claufe,  freeing  die 
veffels  entering,  from  almoil  all  impoft  duties. 
The  treaty  includes  the  Roman  and  CarthagU 
nian  allies ;  by  which  were  probably  meant  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  friendly  powers  :   and 
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tile  daule  which  expreikly  includes  the  colony  5  ^  c  t. 
of  Sicily,  gives  the  Romans  all  the  privileges  in 
that  iflandy  which  the  Carthaginians  themfelves 
enjoyed.  At  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  the 
commerce  of  Rome  excited  no  jealoufy,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  colonies  little  avarice;  al- 
though a  dread  of  the  military  proweis  of  the 
former,  ieems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ne- 
gotiation. 

Some  time  afterwards,  another  treaty,  con- 
ceived in  a  different  fpirit,  and  formed  exa&Iy 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mercantile  fyftem, 
was  concluded  between  thofe  celebrated  rival 
powers.  The  reftridions  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  Roman*ihips  of  war,  are  here  extended 
and  enforced :  the  freedom  of  entry  into  the  port 
of  Carthage  is  continued,  and  into  the  ports  of 
Sicily  alfo,  the  Romans  granting  to  the  Car- 
thaginians like  privileges  at  Rome.  But  the 
Romans  are  debarred  from  plundering,  trading, 
or  fettling  (a  fingular  conjundion)  upon  the 
coaft  of  Africa  Propria  (which  was  peopled  by 
Carthaginian  colonies,  and  furnifhed  large  fup- 
plies  of  provifions  and  money  to  the  city).  The 
fame  reftridion  is  extended  to  Sardinia;  and  trad- 
ing veffels  are  only  permitted  to  enter  the  harbours 
of  that  colony,  for  the  fpace  of  five  days,  to  re- 
fit, if  driven  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  A 
fingular  claufe  is  inferted,  to  which  clofe  ana- 
B  4  logics 
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» 

^^OK  logies  may  he  traced  in  the  modem  queftioiis  of 
>  J  '  neutral  rights  and  contrahand  of  war :— -If  any 
Roman  troops  fhall  receive  ftores  from  a  Cartha- 
ginian port,  or  a  port  in  the  provincial  territoriei 
of  the  ftate,  they  are  bound  not  to  turn  them  a^ 
gainft  either  the  republic  or  her  allies  *. 

The  fubftance  of  this  very  Angular  document 
will  fuggeft  various  refle&ions  to  my  readers* 
I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  we  fi^d  in  it  the  prin* 
.  f:q>les  of  the  modem  colonial  fyftem  clearly  unr 
folding  themfelves';  and  that  we  have  every 
reafon  to  regret  the  fcantinefs  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carthaginian  ftpry,  which,  in  fo  far  an 
relates  to  the  commerce  of  that  people,  breaks 
off  here,  and  leaves  us  no  trace  *of  the  farther 
reftri£tion$  mod  probably  impofed  by  fucceed- 
ing  (latefmen  upon  the  growing  trade  of  the 
polonies* 

But  it  cannot  fall  to  ftrike  us,  as  a  very 
fmgular  circumftance,  that  thofe  firft  reftriftions 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
were  impofed,  not  by  a  domeftic  Jaw,  but  by 
a  treaty  with  the  power  againft  whom  they  were 
aimed.  Shall  we  fay,  that  the  Roman  name 
was  fo  formidable,  as  to  entitle  the  fenate  and 
confuls  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  Carthaginian  policy,  at  a  time  when  the 
Punic  flag  rode  triumphant  in  every  fea — while 

the 
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die  Romans  had  fcarcely  any  thing  that  could  Ui^CT. 
be  called  a  navy  i  Or  ihall  we,  admitting  fo 
knproba^le  a  fuppofition^  farther  allow,  that  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Rome  was  of  Ihfficienc 
€(»ifequence  to  excite,  in  her  rulers,  the  moft  vi^ 
gorous  exertions  for  its  defence  and  extenfion  i 
Or  fliall  we  mainiain,  that,  in  thofe  early  times, 
by  a  refinement  of  international  jurifprudence, 
tmknown  to  the  coarfer  ftatifts  of  modem  times, 
die  interefts  of  foreign  traders  ware  fo  much 
cooAilted  in  the  domeftic  policy  of  ftates,  that 
^ey  were  admitted  to  have  certain  rights  of 
commercial  intercourfe,  which  could  only  be 
upended  by  voluntary  renunciation  in  a  folemn 
treaty  ?  .  In  modem  times,  aii  ordinance  front 
the  mother  country  is  fufficient  to  check  almoft 
dl  mercandle  intercourfe  between  her  colonies 
and  foreign  nations ;  though  the  temptations  to 
trade  are  furely  greater,  \^hen  all  nation^  are 
engaged  in  this  purfuit,  and  the  opportunity«of 
perfiiling  in  fuch  an  intercourfe  mpre  conftant, 
from  the  remote  iituation  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  near  equality  pf  naval  power  among  the 
feveral  tracing  nations.  The  Romans  never 
confulted  their  colonies,  or  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  in  fuch  matters :  a  decree,  not  a  treaty, 
arranged  all  their  meafures,  aid  fecured  the 
moft  violent  and  arbitrary  reftridions,  which  the 
fenate  or  the  people  thought  proper  to  impofe, 
^er  tjjie  Latin  war,  which  was  cntirejy  a  dif- 
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BOOK  pute  about  the  rights  of  provinces  and  allied, 
V  feveral  of  the  ftates  were  ftripped  of  their  lands; 

fome  baniihed  be^^ond  the  confines  of  their 
territories ;  and  others  prohibited,  by  a  fenatus- 
confultum,  from  forming  relations  of  commerce, 
marriage,  or  councils*.  At  a  fubfequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  colony  ofCumac  petitioning 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ufmg  the  Latin 
language  f .  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Carthaginian  power  was  not  firmfy  eftablifhed 
over  the  colonies  or  provinces  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Africa  Propria;  probably  from  the 
ftru&ure  of  their  armies,  and  that  fome  ma- 
nagement was  requifite,  before  any  reftridions 
eould  be  laid  upon  their  natural  liberty.  They 
fumidied,  indeed,  fupplies  of  men  to  the  fervice 
of  the  mother  country ;  but  it  is  likely  that  thi$ 
was  only  in  the  fame  way  with  other  foreign 
ftates ;  that  is,  the  coloniils  or  provincials 
ferved  as  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  forces  of  the 
Carthaginians.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
when  the  lands  of  the  mother  country  were 
taxed,  to  the  amount  of  half  their  produce,  and 
the  towns  in  proportion,  the  colonifts  would  not 
efcape  the  attempts  of  the  fifcal  fyftem,  purfued 
from  the  neceflities  of  the  public  fervice.  The 
taxes  levied  from  Sardinia,  are  accordingly  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  J.    Thofe  drawn  from  Sicily 

were 
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vere  probably  more  trifling,  and  obtained  with   &  >  c  t 
greater  difficulty ;  as  the  conqueil  of  that  iiland 
was  lata:  of  being  attemptecf,  and  was,  at  laft, 
only  pardally  fuccefsfuL 

In  their  origin,  and  political  relations  with 
the  mother  country,  the  Greek  colonies  differed 
materially  from  thofe  both  of  the  Romans  and 
Cardiaginians.  The  territories  of  Athens,  Spar* 
ta,. Corinth,  and  Argos,  were  of  very  limited 
extent ;  and  the  increafe  of  population  gave  rife 
to  various  emigrations  from  all  thofe  ftates.  As , 
fuch  emigrations  were  undertaken  by  private  in- 
dividuals, with  no  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  as,  they  were  generally  dire&ed  towards 
diftant  and  tranfmarine  fettlements,  while  the 
attention  of  the  parent  ftates  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  boifterous  politics  of  Greece ;  as  the  exile 
to  which  the  emigrants  fubmitted,  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  want  and  difcontent  at  home :  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  flight  the  connexion  muft  always 
have  been  which  retained  them  in  friendfliip 
with  their  original  countries.  No  fubftantial 
authority  was  claimed  by  the  latter ;  and  no« 
thing  farther  than  a  nominal  refpeA  and  fub- 
miflion  yielded  by  the  colonifts.  They  remem- 
bered the  land  of  their  fathers  with  filial  refpeft 
and  affedion — ^they  honoured  its  gods,  by  offer* 
ings  of  firfl:-fTuits  to  their  temples — they  re- 
tained a  prediledion  for  its  cufloms  and  laws, 
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B  o  o  K  as  well  as  its  religion  and  language-— they  yiddU 
Jl).,^  ed  to  its  citizens,  the  place  of  diftindton  at 
public  games,  and  to  its  priefts,  the  holy  ho* 
nour  of  taking  the  firft  look  of  the  enmits  at 
facrifices.  In  war,  they  generally  foilowod  the 
fortunes  of  the  metropolis,  as  allies,  upon  equal 
terms :  But  as  they  were  perfedly  indcpendait* 
receivad  no  proteSion  from  her,  and  often  ^ 
quailed  her  in  refources,  they  always  n&doi  to 
come  forward  as  auxiliaries,  when  un&ir  tenas 
were  propofed.  Thus,  the  Sicilian  colonies  ra^ 
fded  to  admit  an  Athenian  army  mto  their 
territories,  for  the  purpofe  of  refting,  ton  an 
expedition;  and,  in  the  Perfian  war,  the  re* 
public  of  Syracufe,  when  entreated  by  die  Lace* 
daemonians  to  aid  the  common  caofe,  refilled  to 
iend  any  afliftance,  unlefs  their  chief  magiftrate 
Oelon  were  allowed  to  command  the  united 
forces. 

Sometimes,  when  the  mother  country  had 
no  other  occupation,  or  felt  her  ftrength  fofi-» 
cient  for'  that  purpofe,  flit  attempted  to  exad 
from  the  colonies,  as  matter  of  right,  th€»  ufual 
marks  of  filial  attachment.  Thus,  Corinth  wag 
defpifed  by  her  colony  at  Corcyva,  f«  her 
inferiority  of  weakhand  trade ;  a»A  (he  endear 
voured  to  obtain,  by  force,  the  «^nii  tokens 
of  remembrance;  for  they  amounted  to  no 
more.    The  colonilb  appealed  to  Athens,  who 
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took  their  part,  aiKl  retained  them  as  ufeful  &  k  c  t« 
diBiesi  dpedaUj  during  the  Pdoponnefian  wan  i-,^,,-^ 
Bbtidsa,  another  Coriixthian  fectlement,  took  the 
past  of  Athens,  until  her  impolitic  tyranny 
ttfged  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  appeal  to 
^laxtarand  Corinth.  After  a  long  and  fev3Mre 
Saruggj^  the  Adiemaais  were  fuccefsful ;  fent 
new  Gobniea  to  occupy  the  confifcated  and 
vuant  landr;  continued  their  oppreffive  govem-^ 
neot ;  and  retainedtheir  dominion  over  Potidaea; 
uBdl  the  invafion  of  PhSip. 

When  the  {uogreft  of  Cyrus  ezpcfed  the 
Afiatic  colonies  of  Greece  to  extreme  danger, 
they  in  Tain  appUod  to  Sparta  for  affifUncej 
and;  being  focm  conquered  by  the  Periian  mo^ 
Mrdi,  they  remained  in  fubjedion,  until  die 
viApricS'  of  Pbtsss  and  Mycafe  reftored  theih 
to  freedom.  But  as  tiiey  dei^red  of  being 
ablr  to  netain  this  independence  long  againft 
the  fentaidabfe  enemy  by  whom  they  were  fur« 
iDunded  on  all  fides,  tiiey  entered  into  a  ftrid 
iHiaaoe  with  Athens ;  ami  ihe  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of.  die  general  alarm,  to  propofe  an  uni^ 
Tofid  contribution  from  all  her  colonies  and 
alliesy  £w  the.  great  purpofe  of  refilling  the 
Beifiiil  power.  At  firft,  the  fum  levied  was  on* 
Ijr  460  talents.  *  The  Athenians  were  entrufted 
with  tba  maiagefMnt  of  it,  and  were  bound 

to 
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BOOK  10  depoiit  it  in  the  temple  of  Delos.  But  the 
■  ''  ,.  grant  of  voluntary  aids  aiip^ys  enables  the  power 
iK^hich>  receives  them,  to  increafe  then"  amount, 
and  to  turn  them  into  compulfory  tributes. 
And  the  depofitaries  of  the  common  purfe,  for 
the  public  fervice,  either  in  a  community  of  in* 
dividuals,  or  a  federal  union  of  ftates,  never  fail 
to  acquire  a  predominating  influence  over  all 
the  other  members  of  the  league,  and  to  con« 
tinue  the  office  of  receiving  fupplies  upon  their 
own  private  account.  So  it  happened  in  Greece. 
From  the  great  depofit  bank  of  Delos,  the 
treafure  was,  on  various  pretences,  removed  to 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens :  the  fum  of  annual 
contribution  was  firft  raifed  to  600  ^,  and  after* 
wards  to  i2oof,  and  1300I  talents.  The  allies 
were  originally  induced,  by  intrigue  and  per* 
fuafion,  to  devolve  upon  the  citizens  of  Athens 
the  command  of  the  united  forces :  the  Pirasus: 
was  quickly  fortified— the  Athenian  fleet  in- 
creafed — and  the  command  in  chief  became  a 
part  of  the  Athenian  prerogative.  According  to 
their  own  exigencies,  more  than  the  demands  of 
any  common  emergency,  that  ambitious  people 
levied  fupplies  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  com- 
muted them  for  recruits  to  the  military  or  naval 
force  of  the  republic.  By  intriguing  with  one 
allied  ftate,  they  rendered  the  others  tributary 

and 
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imd  fubordinate.  When  the  yoke  was  firmly  sect. 
eftablilhed,  they  concluded,  by  extending  it  to 
thofe  allies  who  had  affifted  in  impofihg  it« 
The  fupplies  were  now'exaded  as  a  tribute ;  a 
rdulat  was  puniihed  as  difobedience  or  treafon ;' 
and  any  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  their  applica^ 
fio^,  were  refented  as  an  indignity  to  the  Athenian 
name*  With  the  exception  of  the  Samians^ 
who  rebelled  in  order  to  change  the  form  of 
thdr  government,  and  were  puniihed  with  ex^ 
emplary  feverity,  all  the  colonies  remained  faith- 
ful or  enHaved,  from  the  invafion  of  Xerxes 
until  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  wan 
Even  then,  when  their  tyrannical  miftrefs  was 
befet  by  every  form  of  difficulty  and  danger^ 
the  Lefbians  alone  revolted :  the  reft  continued 
to  fumilh  the  ufual  fupplies  of  mon^  and  men* 
The  Le(bians,  incited  by  the  intolerable  oppref- 
fions  to  which  they  were  fubjeded,  went  over 
to  the  party  of  Lacedasmon :  they  were  chaftifed 
with  an  excefs  of  cruelty,  more  worthy  of  Sparta 
or  Rome,  than  of  the  moft  refined  people  in 
ancient  times*  Towards  the  end  of  the  war^ 
the  Athenian  colonies  fubmitted  to  the  unna^* 
tural  union  of  Perfia  and  Sparta :  they  were 
finally  yielded  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  form* 
er  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

A  great  part  of  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
the  colonial  policy  of  Athens,  may,  without 
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BOOK  doubt,  be  afcribed  to  the  impolitic  feverity  and 
unbehding  haughtinefs  of  her  great  rival  Sparta, 
towards  all  who  were  fubjefted  to  her,  or  were 
willing  to  efpoufe  her  caufe  as  allies.  The 
whole  hiftory  of  the  policy  of  thofe  two  celebrat- 
ed powers,  prefents  a  ftriking  and  inftruftive  con- 
trail. On  the  one  hand,  we  fee  the  effeds  of 
that  infinuating  and  intriguing  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement, which  multiplies  the  internal  te- 
Iburces  of  a  country,  by  ikilfuUy  ufing  them  ; 
weitkens  its  enemies,  by  dividing  their  force, 
and  fighting  them  one  againft  another ;  conci- 
liates allies,  and  makes  ufe  of  their  refources^ 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  ftate  over  which  its 
councils  prefide  ;  and,  in  a  word,  never  thinks 
of  puihing  or  driving,  unlefs  when  it  is  impof* 
fible  to  lead'  or  to  draw.  On  the  other  hand^ 
we  perceive  the  impotence  of  mere  force,  how- 
.  ever  Ikilfiilly  dire£):ed,  or  energetically  wielded^ 
fo  long  as  its  objed  is  only  to  pufh  or  to  drive  j 
and  we  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  an  extenfive 
and  highly  fertile  territory,  cultivated  by  a  nu- 
merous and  fubmifllve  peafantry,  defended  by 
the  moft  martial  people  that  ever  brandiihed  9, 
fword,  will  fupport  a  nation,  who  may  indeed 
(ubiift,  in  coarfe  and  rufUc  independence,  with- 
out the  affiilance  of  foreign  allies, '  or  a  foreiga 
market ;  bat  can  neither  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
civilized  life,  nor  gratify,  that  ambition  which 
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•was  the  mainfpring  of  the  unnatural  fyftem,  by  s  e  c  t. 
the  achievement  of  military  glory,  and  the  ex- 
teniion  of  their  foreign  power. 

The  colonial  eilabhfhments,  w^ich,  :.t  di£Fer* 
ent  times,  were  formed  by  the  Greeks^  differed 
widely  from  thofe  of  all  other  ftates,  ancient 
and  modem,  in  their  want  of  fubordination  to 
themother  country.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the 
Athenian  policy  prevailed  in  eftablifhing  a  co« 
lonial  or  federal  donunion  ;  but  it  was  acquired 
bdifferently  over  the  fettlements  of  Athens,  and 
of  her  enemies  or  rivab  :  it  arofe  in  the  courfe 
<^  many  ages  after  the  original  emigration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  eflentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Punic  and  Roman  provinces,  more  near- 
ly  refembles  the  conftitution  of  the  modem  fet* 
dements  in  the  new  world. 

The  modves,  too,  which  led  to  their  effablifh* 
ment,  were  much  more  nearly  allied,  than  is  ge- 
neradly  imagined,  to  thofe  which  have  extended 
theEuropean  power  over  the  continent  and  iflands 
of  America.  The  great  caufis  of  emigration,  in 
bodi  cafes,  was  certainly  the  fcarcity  of  fubilft- 
ence  at  home.  This  is  readily  admitted  to  have 
operated  in  the  narrow  territories  of  the  Greek 
rq)ublics :  but  hiftorians  have  commonly. affert- 
ed,  that  nothing.parallel  to  fuch  a  motive,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  origin  of  modem  colonies.   We 
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BOOK  ought,  however,  to  recolleft,  that  a  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  in  proportion  to  po* 
pulation,  is  not,  all  at  once,  feh  as  a  famine, 
even  by  the  moft  confined  ftates.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  the  fmall  profits  of  ftock,  a  love 
of  adventure,  and  defire  of  great  wealth,  begin 
to  affe&  the  comforts,  or  dkniniih  the  content- 
ment of  men  in  every  comnumity  which  has 
(proceeded  far  in  refinement,  population,  and 
wealth.  The  waiit  of  enjoyments  and  conve- 
niences, is  the  firil  k>fs  that  is  felt ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ufual  ffaare  of  thefe^ 
is  the  firft  hint  which  a  nation  receives,  that  iu 
population  is  incneafing  too  rapidly.  The  ma^ 
nufafhiring,  commercial,  or  military  habits  of  a 
people,  will  not  always  change  with  the  changes 
in  prices,  wages,  and  profits.  The  agriculture 
of  the  country  will  not  immediately  be  promote 
ed  to  its  utmoft  extent  in  the  narroweft,  any 
more  than  in  the  moft  extenfive  territory.  The 
expedient  of  foreign  fettiements  wiU  fuggeft  it- 
felf  to  men  in  thefe  drcumftances,  whether  they 
inhabit  a  large  or  a  fmali  territory :  it  will 
fuggeft  itfelf  as  foon  as  the  difficulty  of  conti- 
nuing the  ufual  courfe  of  living  begins  to  bc^ 
^nerally  felt,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaaning 
fettlements  in  a  new  country  is  pi^ented.  The 
men  who  emigrated  from  Greece  to  Afia^ 
Thrace)  and  Italy,  were  not  ia  unmediate  da&« 
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ger  of  ftarving,  by  remaining  at  home;  but  sect. 
they  felt  their  comforts  abridged— their  means 
of  earning  %i  fubfiftence  booming  more  diffi* 
ctilt — their  chance  of  making  great  profits,  by 
the  labour  or  ikill  of  their  flaves,  curtailed, 
from  t^e  numbers  of  men  who  had  flaves,  and 
the  high  prices  of  their  {)urdiafe  and  msdnte* 
nance.  They  faw  the  competition  for  public 
hdnours  and  employments  daily  more  extended, 
and  their  views  of  indrridual  confequence  coni* 
toa£ked,  by  the  increafmg  number  of  candidates 
for  power  or  fatee,  and  the  diviiion  of  die  pub- 
lic fervice  among  fo  many  hands.  They  Mt 
their  patriotifm  cooled  by  the  Ikme  fubdivifion 
of  refponfibittty  and  duty  which  diminished  their 
ii^uence;  they  ix^lingly  quitted  the  crowded 
and  occupied  territories  of  the  republic,  and 
efcaped  from  the  dominion  of  k^  mobs  and  dp^ 
magogues,  in  order  to  form  a  more  important 
part  of  the  colonial  eftabliihment,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  greater  abundance,  the  bleffings  of  wealth 
and  eafe.  What  other  motives  have  led  to  the 
European  adventures  and  emigradohs  in  mo* 
dem  times  ? 

The  idea  of  returning  to  fpend  the  fortune 
acquired  abroad,  formed,  indeed,  no  part  of 
the  plan  which  feparated  the  Greek  from  his 
native  country.  In  this  alone  do  die  cafes  dif- 
fer; and  the  circumftances  of  thofe  colonies, 
C  a  which 
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B  o^o  K  ^ij^  remain  conneded  with  the  parent  ftafcfff 
r  certainly  encourage  fuch  views  in  the  uihabi-^ 
tants.    The  Roman  and  Carthagmian  pronndai^ 
eflabliihmenti,  more  than  the  Grecian  colonies, 
refembled  the  modem  fettkments  in  this  refpe£b 
The  names  (as  Dr  Smith  has  juftly  remark- 
ed *)  are  different  in  the  diffia-ent  cafes.    The 
Latin,  and  the  modem  word    (colonia.  and 
p!antatk>n)  ex|>reffes  merely  a  fettkment,  or 
cultivation  of  the  territory.    The  Greek  term 
(awonua)  denotes  a  feparation,  a  leavmg  of  the 
former  habitation.    The  fpirit  of  ccmqueft,  in- 
deed, and  the  interference  of  the  public  will, 
although  it  could  not  create  the  eztenfive  emi- 
grations to  the  new  world,  has  mingled  itfelf 
with  them,  and  turned  them  to  its  own  pur- 
pofes ;  and  we  are  now  to  attend  more  particu- 
larly to  the  mutual  relati^ts  of  dioiie  modem 
eftabliflunents* 

The  means  by  which,  with  a  very  £aw  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  colonial  territories  of  modem 
Europe  have  been  acquired,  are  fuch  as  refleft 
no  great  honour,  either  vpon  the  honefty  or 
the  humanity  of  the  different  nations.  The  moft 
valuable  of  thofe  diftant  countries  were  peopled 
by  independent  tribes,  either  united  in  fociety 
under  regular  governments,  and  advanced  in  ci- 
vilization, or  living  in  a  rade,  but  free  (late, 

and 
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vsA  connefted  by  the  moft  fimple  and  imper- 
feSt  des.  As  foon  ae  their  exiftence  became 
faiown  to  die  more  powerful  communities  of 
die  <^  world,  an  intercourfe  was  eftabliihed^ 
which  terminated  an  the  iubjedion  or  extirpa- 
tR>n  of  the  ancient  poffefibrs,  after  a  fuccei&on 
of  cruelty  and  fraud ;  fometimes  mingled  with 
fidiculous  perverfions  of  cafuiftry  in  religion  and 
jurifpradence— fometimes  varied  by  pretexts, 
mil  mdre  fliamelefs,  of  rights  by  grant,  pur- 
chafe,  and  conquefL 

The  title,  then,  by  which  the  different' 
powers  now  hold  their  colonial  territories,  very 
much  refembles  that  by  which  all  nations  have 
poflefied  their  dominions  in  every  age  and  quar- 
ter of  the  globe— the  right  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  crafty,  affumed  over  thofe  who  could 
neither  refift  nor  efcape — ^and  admitted  by  o- 
t|)ers,  who  dared  not  oppofe  it,  or  who  fiiared 
in  the  fpoiL 

This  extenfion  of  power,  ftrikes  us  as 
founded  in  extraordinary  violence  and  injuf- 
tice ;  only  becaufe  it  has  taken  place  a  few 
years  after  the  period  at  which  the  parent 
•ftates  were  themfelves  eftabliihed  by  the  very 
fame  means,  and  becaufe  the  rules,  which 
about  that  time  were  beginning  to  regulate 
the  mutual  rights  of  men,  were  not  imme- 
diately extended  to  the  more  remote  fcenes  of 
their  enterprifes. 

C  3  The 
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The  territory  thus  acquired^  tras  firttled,'  as 
the  mother  coi^ntries  had  been,  by  thofe  who 
affifted  in  obtaining  the  pofreffion»  aad  by  o* 
thers  whom  poverty,  or  avarice,  or  difcontent, 
or  the  love  of  adventure,  or  of  change,  indu* 
ced  to  leave  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  to  &( 
their  abode  in  this  new  diftrid  of  their  native 
country.  As  the  remote  provinces  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  ftate,  though  lying  contiguous,  are,  in 
various  refpeds,  more  expofed  to  attack  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  lefs  eafily  govern^ 
ed  by  the  power  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire ;  they  are  uniformly  fubjedted  to  a  po- 
litical regimen,  fomewhat  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  metropoUs.  The  fame 
variation  extends  to  the  government  o£  thofe 
more  diftant  communities  which  are  formed  ia 
the  newly  acquired  territories^ ;  and  the  adttti<* 
niftration  of  the  colony,  in  general,  differs  from 
that  of  the  contiguous  provinces,  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance,  and  the  recency  of  the 
eftabliOiment.  This  we  (hall  afterwards  de- 
monftrate  more  fully. 

The  advantages  that  tempt  men  to  remove 
from  their  country,  induce  them  alfo  to  fur- 
render  fome  of  the  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed at  home.  They  are  willing  to  exchange, 
for  the  profpedl  of  wealth  and  diftinftion  in 
the  new  fettleraent,  that  preeminence  which 
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I. 


is  attached  to  their  poverty  in  the  old ;  and  ^  e  c  t. 
their  defcendants^  if  they  continue  to  prefer 
the  colony  before  the  mother  country,  are 
cont^ited  to  purchafe  the  gratification  of  their 
tafte»  at  the  expence  of  whatever  benefits  they 
might  gain  by  returning  to  the  feat  of  empire, 
in  order  to  live  under  the  immediate  protec* 
tion  of  the  government  which  fuperintends  the 
whole  fyftem.  The  cafe  of  the  colonifts  re* 
fembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital^ 
who  remove  to  a  provincial  town,  or  to  an  e« 
ftate  upon  the  frontiers,  and  give  up  the  va« 
rious  advantages  of  expenfive  and  poHihed  fo« 
dety,  for  other  advantages  which  their  circum- 
fiances  or  lafte  render  more  deiireable. 

The  feeblenefs  of  uifant  colonies  has,  in 
ge&eraly  demanded  all  the  tendernefs  and  foli- 
dtude  of  the  mother  country.  Sometimes  the 
felicity  of  their  circumftances  has  enabled 
them,  from  the  beginning,  to  repay,  and  has 
induced  the  mother  country  to  increafe,  this 
proteding  carcr  Sometimes  their  flow  progrefs 
in  opulence,  and  their  deficiency  in  natural  re- 
fonrces,  has,  for  a  while,  abated  the  attention 
and  anxiety  of  the  parent  ftate,  a^d  fecured 
to  them  a  profitable,  though  temporary,  free- 
dom amd  neglefb.  In  either  cafe,  as  foon  as 
the  gro^nng  value  of  the  diftant  fettlement 
ativa^d.tbe  notice  of  the  neighl)ouring  pow- 
C  4  ers, 
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BOOK  ersy  while  its  weaknefs  expofed  it  to  thdr*  de- 
,  predations,  the  care  of  defending  it  devolved 
upon  the  mother  country.     After  fecuring  it 
from  the  danger  of  foreign  invafion,  ihe  was 
anxious  to  prevent  any  voluntary  feparadon 
by  revolt ;  and  to  obviate,  as  much  as  poffible, 
'that  alienation  of  fentiment,  which  diverfity 
of  local  circumRances  has  a  great  tendency  to 
produce*     While  the  colony,  then,  increafed 
in  its  internal  refources,  a  more  jealous  policy 
began  to  influence  the  views  of  the  mother 
country  in  adminiftering  its  affairs  j  and  flie 
endeavoured,  at  the  fame  time,  to  repay  herfislf 
for  the  excl^five  care  which  fbe  had  taken  of 
its  prote£Uon  when  it  was  wholly  unable  to 
contribute  any  ailiftande  to  the:  common  caufe, 
and  for  the  unequal  ihare  which  (he  fUil  coati* 
nued  to  take,  now  that  it  could,  in  fome  de- 
gree, bear  the  burthen  itfelf.    According  to  the 
fyftem  of  policy  which  direfted  her  domeftic 
adminiftration,  that  is,  the  government  of  her 
nearer  provinces^  her  colonial  policy,  that  is^ 
her  treatment  of  the  remote  provinces,  ^as  in- 
variably regulated.    The  greater.  diAance  of  the 
colony  expofing  it  more  conftantly  to  the  daa- 
gers  of  invafion  and  rebellion,  and  the  recent 
benefits  conferred  on  it  while  entirely  depc^M* 
ent  upon  the  parent  flate,  cominued-  to  form 
.  the  only  re^  difference  between  itsd^cpeiid»c€, 
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aftd  Au  of  the  other  provinces,  upon  the'feat  i  <  ^  ^ 
of  goTenunent. 

A  variety  of  circumftances  influeace  the 
connexion  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  £une 
cottntry  with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital. 
The  iqtercourfe  of  their  inhabitants,  and  their 
mutual  change  of  refidence,  by  no  means  de^ 
pends  upon  daftance  alone*    Political  iaftita* 
tions,  local  peculiarity  of  manners  and  of  tafte, 
the  particular  diftribution  of  wealthy  and  the 
various  nature  of  the  prevailing  purfuits,  attach 
men  more  or  lefs  firmly  to  the  place  of  their 
abode.    The  metropolis  is  eontinnally  drawing 
fupf>lies  of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  but 
differently  from  the  different  orders  of  people, 
and  from  different  diftrifts,  fituated  at  the 
fame  diftance*    The  circulating  mafs  of  inha« 
bicaots^^— that  portion  which  changes  its  place, 
in  oppofition  to  that  portion  which  remains 
ftationary — muft  always  confift  of  thde  who 
want  employment,  and  of  thofe  who  poffefs 
moveable  property.    An  agricultural  diilrid 
fiddoia  changes  its  inhabitants :  one  that  is 
engaged,  in  manu£i&ures  or  trade  is  perpetually 
ftifting  its  proprietors.   An  agricultural  diftrift, 
infaabiied  by  yeomanry,  is  not  fubjed  to  fo 
many  variations  of  this  kind,  as  one  which 
•belongs  tO;  a  few  great  proprietors,  and  their 
leaapts  et  retainers.     The  moft  rapid  aad 
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Boon  tonftam  change  of  inhabitants^  engiged  m 
^  *  .  trade  or  manufadures,  may  be  expeded  in  a 
maritime  province^  where  a  profitable  fifhery 
attra£ts  a  number  of  needy  adventurers,  in 
fpiee  of  its  various  difadvantages ;  or  an  inhnd 
diftrid,  where  mining  projeds  tempt  fpecula- 
tors  a  while  to  feclude  themfelves  from  poliflied 
ibciety,  and  to  rilk  their  health,  along  with 
their  fortunes. 

In  like  manner,  the  circulation  of  inhabit* 
ants  between  the  remoter  provinces  and  the 
capital,  or  between  the  colonics  and  the  mo^ 
ther  country,  is  more  or  Icfs  conftant  and 
general,  according  to  the  diverfities  of  man- 
ners,  of  local  circumftances,  and  of  political 
inftitutions,  A  few  remarks  will  ferve  to  il«^ 
luftrate  the  various  effeSts  of  thole  diverfities 
in  promoting  or  retarding  the  iatercouife  of 
different  colonial  fettlementa  with  their  parent 
fiates  in  Europe. 

The  colonies  of  North  America  were  ongia* 
ally-  planted  by  men  who  had  quitted  their 
native  country,  either  from  a  love  of  cidl  aad 
religious  liberty ;  or  from  a  defire  to  better 
dkdr  fortunes,,  by  laying  out  a  finall  capital  ia 
the  improv^nent  of  land;  or  from  the  neceffity 
of  finding  employment  in  a  counxafj  where 
labour  bore  a  high  price.  Anxious  only  to 
live  in  peace  and  freedom,  witK  a  competency  ' 
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Ibr  th«mf«lYeg  wd  tbdr  families,  thde  torn  i  b  c  t. 
ceotred  all  their  views  in  the  fpot  to  which  ^ 
A^  remoted  their  ibrtyaes  aad  perfoni-<-*they 
gave  up,  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  returmag 
to  the  couatries  which  they  left  behind  th^m^-f 
and  transferred  to  cheh-  new  homes,  all  thofe 
ties  which  had  form^ly  bound  than  toEurope* 
The  firft  emigtaata  confifted  of  whole  families ; 
and  if,  for  £dme  time  afterwards,  the  new* 
comers  were  chiefly  men,  the  difproportion  of 
fexes  could  kft  but  for  one  generation ;  ilnce 
all  the  iqhabitants  remained  in  the  country  for 
life,  and  the  increafe  of  population,  by  the 
influx  of  new  fettlers,  could  bear  ao  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  augmentation.  The  woods 
of  the  northerp  coiuinent,  tbep,  were  clear^ed 
by  men  of  finaU  capital,  content  with  a  living 
pofit,  attached  to  the  ibil,  and  entertaining 
BO  ideas  oi  removing  from  it.  The  fmallneis 
of  their  property  excited  their  whole  induflxy  ; 
and  the  part  of  their  profits  which  arofe  from 
their  labour, -bore  a  great  proportion  to  that 
part  which  came  from  their  ftock*  They  ne- 
ver thought  of  accumulating,  unkis  to  extend 
their  improvemeiits ;  nor  of  (epanting  them*- 
felves  from  that  immoveable  fubjeQ:  in  which 
their  wealth  was  veiled.  Men  foon  acquire  a 
ftrong  intereH  in  the  foil  which  owes  its  culti^ . 
vation  to  their  labours,  and  repays  their  carjes 
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BOOK  by  its  fertility.  The  fccne  of  their  property 
naturally  has  charms  for  them ;  the  inflttence 
of  local  attachment  binds  them  to  a  fpot,  which 
neceffity  had  made  them  choofe.  And  even  if^ 
at  firft,  they  had  entertained  no  proipeds  of 
removing  thither  for  life,  or  bad  no  ties  of 
fiaimily  and  friendfhip  to  determine  their  re(i- 
dence :  as  the  ardour  of  youth  abatet,  the  love 
of  change  cools,  the  views  of  enjoyment  con« 
trzGt  i  and  the  defire  of  depofiting  their  bonea 
in  a  country  which  had  received  and  cheriflied 
them,  gradually  fucceeds  to  the  obliterated  par** 
tialicy  for  the  place  of  their  birth. 

In  this  manner,  a  nation  was  foon  formed,  of 
materials  tranfported  from  the  old,  but  bebng* 
ing  to  the  new-^^-of  European  extradlon,  but 
of  American  growth  i  confined,  in  its  view» 
and  defires,  to  the  country  of  its  refidenbe^ 
and  conneded  with  the  parent  ftate,  only  by 
political  and  commercial  relations,  or  by  the 
ties  of  fentiments  founded  on  a  traditional  re^ 
coUedion  of  its  origin. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Weft  Indian  iilands 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  employment  of 
large  capitals,  with  fome  riik,  coniiderable 
faardihip  and  danger  from  the  climate,  and  the 
chance  of  enormous  profits.  Such  are  the  fsU- 
crifeces  which  the  bufinefs  of  a  fugar  or  coffee* 
planter  require^;   and  fuch  the  temptations 
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which  it  holds  out.  It  is  a  bufinefs  fuited  to  ^  ^  ^  '^^ 
t  mercantile  fchemer ;  and  appeals  much  more* «  '  > 
fa  the  commercial  than  the  agricultural  fpirit ;. 
and  forms  habits,  rather  of  the  former,  than 
of  the  latter  kind.  The  offspring  of  the  one, 
is  local  attachment— that  of  the  other,  a  pro« 
penfity  to  adventure  and  chalige.  While  the 
farmer,  or  improver  of  land,  acquires  a  tafte 
for  rural  enjoyments,  and  takes  delight  in  the 
fce&es  which  his  own  labour  has  created,  or 
his  tafte  adorned ;  the  mercantile  adventurer 
aflfeds  a  city  life,  finds  the  fame  attradions  in 
every  exchange  where  bufinefs  is  tranfaded,  and 
divides,  with  a  whole  community,  the  attach- 
ment to  thi  fame  harbours,  wharfs,  and  docks. 
The  fonnet  riHeSi  himfdf,  moft  of  the  articles 
of  food  andxlodiing;  and  hefpends  his  money 
m  luxuries  or  convenience,:  as  he  makes  it  by 
the  (ale  of  his  furplus  produce :— The  latter 
feldom  fees  any  article  of  neceflity  or  conve-  , 
nience,  that  he  does  not  direftly  pay.for ;  and 
he  takes  a  conftant  delight  in  faving,  in  order 
to  incr^afe  his  capital.  The  one  is  fupported 
by  the  country  in  which  he  lives :— -The  other 
draws  his  fubfiftence  from  abroad ;  and  only 
receives,  from  the  fpot  of  his  refidence,  the 
price  he  muft  pay  for  his  fupport.  The  planter 
of  North  America  cultivates  the  ground,  partly 
by  his  own  toil,  partly  by  the  help  of  his 
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BOOK  family ; — ^partly  with  the  labour  of  his  fellow 
''  citizens,  whofe  voluntary  eKertions  he  in  perfon 
dire6ts,  watches,  and  repays.'  The  Weft  Indian 
planter  raifes;  his  crops  by  flaves,  of  a  different 
country  and  race — ^whofe  toil  he  extorts  by  the 
laih,  and  whofe  exertions  are  ftiperintended  by 
a  deputy.  The  ground  has  here  few  charms  for 
its  wretched  cultivator,  and  little  hold  over  its 
wealthy  owner. 

Inftead  of  choofing  the  iflands,  then,  as  a 
fecond  home,  the  adventurers  in  Weft  India 
property  have  only  fubmitted  to  a  refidence 
there,  as  the  means  of  augmenting  their  ca- 
pital, or  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  which  diey 
might  fpend  in  the  more  elegant  luxuries  of 
Europe.  A  great  proportion  of  thofe  whofe 
capital  has  planted  the  Weft  Indies,  have,  in 
iaf):,  continued  in  their  native  country.  Such 
of  them  as  adventured  their  money  in  foans 
to  the  planters,  on  the  fecurity  of  the  lands^ 
buildings,  and  flaves,  were  engaged  in  other 
bufmefs,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  pro* 
perty,  except  that  of  receiving  their  inte*- 
reft,  or  felling  the  prodiice  on  comnuffion. 
Such  of  them  as  vefted  their  money  in  the 
plantation  bufmefs  upon  their  own  bottom^ 
often  preferred  a  fmaller  income^  enjoyed  in 
eafe  at  home^  to  a  larger  one,  for  which  they 
muft  forfake  their  own  country,  and  expofe 
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themfelves  to  the  dangers  qi  the  climate  and   sect. 
the  voyage*    They  accordingly  employed  ovcT'-  ^_   [     » 
feers  on  their  Weft  Indian  eftates,  and  refided 
conftantly  in  Ewope.     Thus,  while  the  capital 
employed  in  trade  bears  a  very  fmall  propor- 
tion to  that  employed  in  planting ;  the  great 
ftrength  of  every  country,  the  landed  intercft, 
is  almoft  wholly  wanting  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Its  place  is  fupplied  partly  by  proprietors  load* 
ed  witb  debt,  who  are  little  more  than  com- 
uiffioners  for  the  European  creditors ;  partly 
by  h&oTs^  properly  fo  called,  a£Ung  for  the 
Aon-refident  proprietory*    Many  of  thefe  men, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  con* 
fift  of  needy  adventurers,  tempted,  by  the 
iiopes  oi  acquiring  wealth,  to  break  the  ties  of 
kiadred~to  encounter  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
propitious   climate — and  to  exile  themfelves 
from  home,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  fortune  as 
may  enable  them  afterwards  to  live  independ- 
ntly  in  their  own  country.    It  is  accordingly 
VDiverially  remarked,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
civilized    world,    notwithftanding    the    great 
weatth  of  the  natives^  are  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  fo  little  fttidied,  as  in  the 
Weft  Indian  colonies.    In  the  French  iflands, 
where   the   proprietors   have   always    refided 
more  conftantly  than  in  our  own,  and  where 
the  ariftocratic  fpirit  might  not  be  expeded  to 
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unite  fo  clofely  with  the  love  of  gain,  ve 
have  the  following  animated  pidure  of « the 
ftate  of  fociety,  drawn  by  one  who  had  a  long 
experience  of  its  Ukenefs — *  Tel  eft  le  tableau 

*  mouvant  d'une  ville  de  colonic,  d'une  ville  de 

*  Saint-Domingue.  On  n'y  voit  point  d'homme 

*  aflis  fur  fon  foyer  parlant  avec  int^ret  de  fa 

*  ville,  de  fa  paroifle,  de  la  maifon  dc  feg  pires. 

*  On  n'y  voit  que  des  auberges  et  des  voya** 
^  geurs.    Tout  correfpond  4  Tidee  que  j'e<* 

*  prime.    Entrez  dans  leurs  maifons,  elles  ne 

*  font  ni  commodesi  ni  orn^s;  i/r  itVn  ont 

*  pas  le  temps^  ce  rCeJi  pas  la  peine :  voil^  leur 

*  langage.   £ft-il  queftion  d'un  batiment,  d'une 

*  machine,  d'une  tranfaftion,  d'un  a£ke  de  par- 
^  tage,  d'un  reglement  de  compte :  rien.  n'eft 
^  fini,  rien  ne  porte  reropreinte  de  la  patience 

*  et  de  Inattention,  *  • 
Thus,  the  objeds  of  enugrants  to  the  Weft 

Indies,  is,  not  to  live,  but  to  gain--r>not  to  en* 
joy,  but  to  fave — not  to  fubfift  in  the  colonies, 
but  to  prepare  for  fliining  in  the  mother 
country. — *  Ici '  (fays  the  ai^thor  I  have  juft 
quoted)  *  la  fc^ne  et  le^  adeurs  changcnt  en 

*  moins  de  dix  ann^es  :   vous  avez  fans  ceffe 

*  des  hommes  diff<£rens }  fans  patrie,  fans  £i. 
<  mille,  fans  projets,  fans  moyens  d^termin^  ; 

*  mais 

*  Malonet,  Eflai  fur  St  Domtogue,  Mem.  fur  leg  CoL 
tO!n;iv.  p.  117. 
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^'mais  prets  k  faifir  tous  les  projets,  tous  les  sec  t. 
•  mdyens.  *  •  <—  \  •  / 

TTie  ftock  of  white  inhabitants  is  not^  kept 
np  by  natural  incl-eafe.  The  proportion  of  the 
fexes  is  extren^ely  unequal  |,  and  the  females 
arc  almoft  entirely  of  the  •lower  orders.  Mar- 
riage is  held  in  no  repute.  A  family,  which, 
in  North  America,  is  a  fource  of  wealth,  is, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  deemed  an  expenfive  in- 
cu'iibrance ;  and  the  paffions,  excited  by  a 
warm  climkte,  or  favoul-ed  by  the  diiTolute 
ftkte  of  manners,  find  an  eafy  and  catelefs^  gra- 
tification in  tranfient  connexions  with  negrefles 
or  mulattoes,  the  objeds  not  of  love,  but  of 
criminal  defire. 

As  there  is  no  provifion,  then,  for  the  na- 
tural increafe  of  the  white  inhabitants,  the 
blanks  are  filled  up  by  new  fettlers ;  and  the 
iame  caufe  that  mad*e  room  for  them,  the  want 
of  females,  Ind  of  good  fociety,  renders  their 
ftay  unpleafant,  and  induces  them  to  make  it 
as  (hort  as  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune  will  allow.. 
A  coiiftant  interchange  of  inhabitants  is  thus 
carried,  on  ;  the.  numbers  do  not  increafe  with 
the  rapidity  of  other  new  countries,  but  ac* 
cording  to  the  progrefs  of  the  community, 
from'  the    OTex€owings    and   offscourings   of 

VOL.  I.  D  which 

*  MaloQct,  Eflai  fur  St  Domingue,  Mem.  fur  Ics  Col. 
Com.  IT.  p.  128.  ^otc  B. 
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B  o  o  It  which  they  arc  derived.  The  population  cir-» 
.  '  .  culates  through  this  remote  ipember  of  ihd 
body,  with  a  rapidity  ftill  greater  than  the  rate 
of  its  motion  from  many  of  the  parts  contigu^ 
ous  to  the  capital :  and  a  conftant  intercourfe  is 
kept  up  between  the  mother  country  and.thofe 
diftant  provinces,  more  powerfully  united  to  her 
in  this  manner,  than  by  the  eflfeds  oi  politic;tt 
inftitutions,  or  even  of  mercantile  coniiexioQSi» 
The  crrcumibmces  of  name,  maaaersi  ctir 
mate,  and  of  a  political  conftitution,  expre(il]r 
framed  with  a  view  to  promote  a  conftai^t  in-i 
tercourfe,  and  to  prevent  that  tendency  to  ftn 
paratton  which  refuks  from  want  of  circula- 
tion among  the  inhabitants,  have  promotecl  th^ 
intercourfe  between  the  European  dates  and 
their  fettlements  in  Afia.  This  ch^culatioii^ 
though  conftant,  k  confined  to  a  fmall  nnn-\ 
ber,  chiefly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety;i 
partly  by  the  great  diftance,  and  partly  by  the 
reftridtive  policy  of  the  colonial  monf^poly< 
But  it  no  doubt  produces  a  confiderable  cSkOk 
in  maintaining  the  connexion,!  and  in  iao4a« 
lating  the  manners  of  both  parts  of  the  einpif  e% 
The  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  isk 
Guiana,  refemble  the  iflands  in  every  reQiei^ 
The  obje&s  of  fpeculation«  the  nataie  of  AA 
governments,  the  inducements  to  change,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  ftru^ure  of  fpciety, 
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aiid^  of  confi^uence,  the  drcuUtion  of  inliabi*  8  ^  ^  "^^ 
tants,  is  the  fame  in  all  thofe  fettlements. 

The  pofleffions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
Soutk  America,  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  North  American  cobnies  aind  the  iflands^ 
in  the  formation  of  their  fociety.  They  re^ 
femble  the  iflands  in  the  mixture  of  inhabi«> 
tants,  though  the  difproportion  of  whites  is 
mbcli  fefs.  In  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  they  bear  a  greater  re* 
femblaince  to  the  ftates  of  North  America.  A 
great  part  of  the  population  then  is  fixed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mines,  and  the  lands  adi- 
aptcd  to  die  more  uncertain  culture  of  th< 
coftly  produce,  hold  out  temptations  to  adven^i 
turers,  and  draw  thither  all  thofe  natives  of 
the  SpanHh  pemnfula,  whole  fortunes  are  def« 
perate ;  befides  many  who  poffefs  capital,  and 
inherit  the  fpirit  that  led  to  the  oiiginal  difeoi 
very  of  the  New  Continent. 

Tbe  political  inftitptions  of  the'Spanifli  and 
Pormgoeft  fettlements,  tend  to  promote  a  cit* 
culation  of  inhabitants.  Natives  of  Europe 
{cbapetones)  ard  efteemed  the  firft  elafi :  they 
receive  tbe  higheft  refpeft  from  all  ranks,  and 
enjoy,  by  law,  many  important  exclufirvse  pri- 
vileges. The  indolence  iiaturat  to  their  cha^ 
raAc^  IS  here  thrown  off}  the  ac^uifition  ci  a 
fortune  is  th^  Kudy  of  aH ;  and  they  pMfer 
D  %  returning 
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BOOK  and  the  lifylum  oflfered  to  all  the  vt^iftu  cf 
v  ^V  _ '  civil  or  religious  perfecution^  by  the  republic. 
The  fame  dtcumftances,  however,  of  Uttliimt« 
ed  toleration,  and  commercial  advantage, 
ixrhich  drew  men  thither,  retained  them  there  3 
and  a  trader  who  removea  to  Hollapd^  tk  tho 
prefent  times,  for  t;he  putpofes  of  his  bufmeft, 
feldom  thinks  of  returning  «o  h}s  native  cDua* 
try.  The  iaw^  ^nake  no  diftindfen  between 
natives  and  foreigners  in  the  prif t^ges  of 
trade,  or  in  political  rights,  £very  one  may 
be  admitted  atike  to  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  federacy^  by  obttufiing  the 
freedom  ^  the  cities  j  and  the  bufi^efs  tidk^t 
tf  the  capital  itfelf  coft^  fomethitig  kft  4t^ii 
five  ponnds  Sterling,  ^t  is  dvld«M>  tfrei^  tbat 
die  population  ItttraQed  to  H(>llaMl,  by  {ts  fltua- 
lion  and  poKcy,  genersdly  rentains  iixed  rhere^ 
I  recolleft  only  two  inftances  of  J  ^ny  cMffi* 
4erable  interchange  of  inhabitants  -aittong  the 
European  nations— ^e  Scots  emigratibtis  to 
Poland,  before  and  after  Ae  Acce$onH><ind  the 
French,  who  carry  on  the  retail  trade,^  and 
fome  c*f  t*c  agricultural  Ittbdto,  &i  feveril  j>arts 
of  Spain.  The  Wtoderingt  of  Kiie  tStffebns  itre 
chieffy  confihed  to  Pnmce  i  o^f  ihlk  SvMabiaM  M 
iSermany  (and  indeed  they  neta*  think  of  Re- 
turning home) ;  and  of  the  Gallicians  to*  (he 
more  lazy  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  Spaanfl) 
peinnfula. 
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Now,  the  emigrations  from  Scotland  have  «  «  c  t. 
been  viftly  overrated,  as  Mr  Laino  jttftly  re-  ■  [  ■ 
tnarks  *•  Hiey  were,  in  a  great  degree,  caufed 
t^  the  troubles  of  the  times  ;  and  muft  chiefly 
hav6  itefifted  of  poor  f)eople  thrown  out  of 
Imploymetit,  or  the  higher  orders  engaged  in 
the  politidd  troubles  of  the  day.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofe  clafles  (Scots 
beggars  and  nobles)  could,  all  at  once,  pufli 
themfelves,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  into  a 
large  Ihare  of  the  Polilh  trade,,  engrofled,  for 
ages,  by  the  mod  fldlful  retail  traders  in  the 
world,  the  Poliih  Jews,  Such  of  them  as  ob- 
tsdned  employment,  muft  have  contented  them- 
felves With  the  fubordinate  branches ;  and  we 
cannot  imagttoe  that  men,  gaining  a  livelihood 
as  a  clais  inferior  to  common  pedlars,  fliould 
return,  in  great  bodies,  to  their  native  coun-. 
try,  •  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Polifli  nobles 
*  squired  in  trafBc.  *  This  iilftance,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  of  no  confequencej  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  only  temporary. 

The  cafe  of  the  French,  in  Spain,  is  of  a 
diflFd-ept  defcription.  But  thofe  who  go  thi- 
ther, are  either  labourers  of  the  loweft  clafs, 
(rota  the  diftri£ls  about  Perigord  and  Limou- 
fin,  employed  annually  in  the  Spanifh  harveft  j- 
Cf  fraall  retail  dealers,  who,  after  earning  a 
D  4  competency, 

•  Laingfa  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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ft  cv  o  t  ^  ct^ny,  for  the  ^«rp^  of  Uvifig,  and  acquis 
.^^^^  kg  an  independency,  carry  with  thtm,  no 
dimbt,  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
laHve  country :  They  go,  ho^rever,  with  a  de« 
ftgfl  to  dc^Ommddate  theittfeives  to  the  cuftomt 
aftd  habits  of  the  eolony ;  to  puirfuis  thtik'  own 
fttereft)  with  freedom  from  all  reftraint ;  but 
tb  a^ail  themfelves  of  all  the  cc^nveniences 
Hlddh  teftiilt  from  doing  at  Rome  as  they  do 
at  Ronie.  They  return  *en  of  confequence ; 
ind  can  tkoo(k  a  mode  for  themfelTes.  They 
naturally  prefer  the  habits  which  they  hare  ac- 
quired, and  which  have  modified  their  primitive 
mannet%:  for  men  generiilly  retain  an  affec- 
tionate recolledion  of  thofe  fcenes  and  labours 
#h{ch  have  led  to  proTperity,  however  diTagree* 
able  both  the  place  and  the  toil  might  be  at  the 
time.  Their  example  operates  in  circles  more 
or  lefs  extenfive,  as  their  fortune  or  talents  arc 
more  or  lefs  fplendid.  The  village,  or  the  M[^lk 
of  ftfhvon  in  which  they  move,  becomes  fome* 
what  ittfluenced;  and  tht  political  habits  which 
they  have  acquired,  may  ftill  more  dire&ly 
affi^ft  the  public  a&irs  of  the  ftate.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  fome  confequence,  as  it  muft  un- 
^uefljofiably  be  extrenJy  entertaining,  to  con- 
fider  what  fort  of  habits  the  different  fpeciea 
0f  colonial  eOablifhments  have  a  tendeticy  to 
fpTtm }  and  holir  they  variouily  operate  in  modi* 
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{ffB»g  tht^nwmstBj  and  afedjng  t&e  intarefts  8  b  c  t« 
of  the  motlKr  country.  '' 

!•  Hie  agricuhural  colonies  of  Nottb  Amc« 
rica  aie»  in  «very  rc^e&,  thofe,  dF  which  the 
manners  have  always  been  the  moft  pure  and 
tmeaDoeptioaable.  Thtee  dnrcitmftaaces  deferve 
ear  attention,  hi  contemplatiBg  tfaofe  wondeir<« 
&1  fimtemexMB  i^*^^e  charader  of  the  original 
Itttlen-'-^he  tendency  of  the  circumftances  un^ 
der  trhioh  &fafeqpMiit  endgvatiens  have  been 
madCf  to  alter  the  manaers  of  the  4iew*comers 
t-*flnd  t^e  tendency  of  the  drcumftances  in 
iMch  ibok  commumiaes  haire  been  ^ced^  to 
lisaii  a.eei^£tlble  national  dnra^fter. 

Die  HxflkxxiBfB  of  att  the  eo^lonies,  wete  mett 
of  intptooaohable  cbava&ers,  thoagh  not  very 
ed^fatened  in  their  views^  im-  peliflied  in  thar 
inaiiiicrt.  Many  ci  them  fled  from  perfecu^ 
tion ;.  others  on  account  of  an  honourable  po- 
verty )  and  ail  of  them  with  theit  expectations 
limited  |x>'the.  pni4)eft  of  a  bane  fubfiftence, 
HI  freedom  ami  peace.  All  idea  ef  wesdthor 
pjcafure  was  0m  tof  the  queftion.  The  greater 
part  of  ^m  vieaned  their  iem^radoft  beyond 
the  AthfitiC)  as  a  taUiig  up  of  the  CMfs ;  and 
boumded  their  ho^s  of  ric^  tp  the  ^ifcs  of 
the  Sfdrit-^and  their  antldtion,  to  the  defire  of 
II  jqqgdooca  beyond  4he  ^rave.    A  fet  of  men 
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BOOK  mof  e  confdentious  ia  their  doings,  or  fimple 
^    ''     .  in  their  manners,  never  founded  any  common* 
wealth.     It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  glory  of 
North  America,  that,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, its  empire  was  originally  founded  in  cha* 
'  rity  and  peace. 

The  new  enugrants  who,  at  Tarious  timet, 
continued  to  flock  to  this  eztenfive  country,  as 
it  became  more  open  and  impcoved,  were  by 
no  means  of  the  fame  defcription  with  the  firft 
fettlers.  They  were  a  various  race,,  of  difier- 
ent  ranks,  but  chiefly  needy  men  i  of  different 
fe&s,  or  of  no  perceptible  religion  at  all }  and 
of  different  nations^n  which,  however,  the 
Englifli  greatly  predominated.  Some  of  them 
were  the  fcourings  of  jails,  baniflied  for  their 
crimes  J  many  of  them  perfbns  of  defperate 
fortunes,  to  whom  every  place  was  equally 
uninviting  {  or  men  of  notorioufly  abandoned 
lives,  to  whom  any  r^ion  was  acceptable,  that 
offered  them  a  flielter  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Jaw,  or  the  voice  of  public  indignatioiu 
But  a  change  of  fcene  will  work  fome  im^ 
provement  upon  the  moil  diffolute  of  chara&ersv 
It  is  much,  to  be  removed  from,  the  fcenes  with 
which  yillany  has  been  confliantly  .affociated, 
and  the  companions  who  have  rendered  it 
agreeable — ^It  is  fomething,  to  have  the  lei- 
lttr«  of  a  long  voyage<,  with  it*  awakening  ter« 
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tors,  to  promote  reficftion— Bcfides,  to  regain^  »  »  c  t. 
once  more,  the  privilege  of  that  good  name 
wfaicli  every  unknavm  man  may  claim  until 
he  is  tried,  prefents  a  powerful  temptation  to 
reform,  and  furoiiies  an  oppoiftimity  of.a- 
mendment,  denied  in  the  fcen^a  of  ezpofure 
and  deteftation.  If  the  convi&s  in  the  colony 
of  New  Holland,  though  furrofanded,  on  the 
voyage,  ahd  in  the  fettlemetu,  by  the  compa<» 
nions  of  tMsir.  iniquities,  have,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  been  reclaimed,  by  the  mere  change  of 
fcene  ;  what  might  not  be  expeded  from  fuch 
a  change  as  that  which  we  are  confideriog?  But 
the  honeft  acquifidon  of  a  little  property,  and  its 
attendant  importatice,  is,  beyond  aay  other  cir« 
cumftance,  the  one  moil  calculated  to  reform 
the  condttd  of  a  needy  and  profligate  man,  by 
infpiring  him  with  a  refped  for  himfelf,  and  i 
feding  of  his  ftafce  in  the  community,  and  by 
potting  a  harmlefs  and  comfortable  life,  at 
leaft,  within  the  reach  of  his  exertions. '  If 
this  property  is  of  a  nature  to  require  conftant 
induftry,  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value ; 
if  it  calls  forth  that  fort  of  induftry,  which 
devotes  the  lal>ourer,to  a  folitary  life,  and 
repays  him,  not  with  wealth  and  luxury,,  but 
with  fubbftence  and  eafe;  if,  in  ihort,  it  is 
property  in  land,  divided  into  fmall  portions, 
aad  peopled  by  a  few  inbabitants-^no  combi^ 
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BOOK  nation  of  circumftufrces  can  be  figure^  to  coa* 
tribute  mote  diredly  to  the  rcfoxmauioa  of  tlie 
new  co]ti?ator'8  charafter  and  manners.  This 
has  been  precifely  the  fituaitton  of  the  Ndnii 
Americm  colonies.  The  mixture  c£  various 
j^opotation  was,  by  the  infiuence  of  thofe  fimp^ 
aind  happy  manners  which  are  formed  by  an 
agriouhural  life,  foon  blended  into  one  nation 
of  huftaiidmen,  whofe  charaAer  has  comtnu* 
nioated  itfelf,  in  a  great  degree,  tb  the  bboA 
profligate  of  thofe  whom  compnlfion  or  de^iair 
from  time  to  time  introduced.  While  the 
f)urity  of  manners  was  }n  this  way  preferred^ 
that  firmaefs  c^  principles  in  religion  and  poH« 
tics  was  maintained,  which  had  fo  eminently 
eontributed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  coUmiea^ 
Sentiments  of  freedom  might  find  aa  tfylum 
}n  America,  when,  even  in  Switzerland,  it 
4ioiild  no  longer  be  lawful  to  think  b^oad 
the  rules. 

Together  with  thofe  happy  efieSs  on  the  sa- 
^nal  charader,  the  oircumAances  of  the  North 
American  colonies  produced  tome  others,  ifcoa 
quite  fo  favourable,  upon  the  tafte,  and  what^ 
moommon  converfation,  we  call  the  mittiiere 
of  the*  people* 

The  fofitaary  nature  of  agricultural  labour^ 
and  the  fedufion  of  the  huibandman -s  loA^ 
dence,  furrounded  only  by  his  own  fiunily  and 
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fenra&ts,  is  extremely  iiumkal  to  all  forts  of  s.i^c'c. 
refinemem-^to  evety  ornamental  accomplifl^  .  V 
pneiit.  The  fettlers  of  the  new  colonies  tkh 
horred  reftraints  of  aM  kind ;  and  were  eages 
only  to  luliififi.  They  were  indeed  free  firooi 
granny  i  }^nt  they  wanted  al£(>  that  elegance 
Tvhich  €oni|>6nrates  £or  a  tboufand  of  the  erih 
that  liuu)ry  produces*  Thw  occupied  with 
tl^uleful,.  they  negle£lfd  the  agreeable  arta* 
of  life ;  and  volifntariiy  threw  themfdlvea 
back  ibme  centurieeit  in  moflt  hrancbea  of  dvi-t 
lization,  inftead  €»f  carrying  on  ihe  improrer 
ment  of  thofe  branches,  from  the  point  to 
wiuc;b  the  nether  co^intry  hf^  brought  them 
at  tfie  gmi  of  their  emigration*  The  rea^ 
Ibning  powers  pf  the  human  mind,  from  coa- 
ftant  Uifey  were  iodeod  kepi  in  full  rigCmr; 
but  their  a^licatiiHi  was  confined  to  ihofe; 
{qbjc^  which  called  thqm  forth^— the  comment 
affidra  o£  life.  Speci^lation,  abftrafi  inquiry, 
(m|lels  upon  ipme  poii^ts  of  political  and  dieo-t 
hffi^  controverfy))  all  the  pleafur^s  of  faecy> 
^  vfereafioA9  of  (aAe,  were  n^^dd,  or 
defpifed  as  ufelefs,  and  fbunned  as  expenfive. 
In  a  country  wlfef^  bodily  labour  bore  a  mo* 
nopoly  prices  ^  labour  of  the  mind  (coupled 
with  idlenefe  of  body)  could  not  be  afibrded. 
Thus,  the  Americana  have  alwayi  abounded 
in  grain  and  timber,  and  even  in  tiic  coarfiar. 
inaaufadures  j  they  have  imported  the  finer 
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BOOK  fabrics,  and,  among  others,  works  of  genius* 
^  Thepurfuits  of  agriculture  certainly  tend  to^ 
ftrengthen  their  intelledual  faculties,  more  than 
thofe  of  manufafturing  induftry ;  but  they  fa- 
tigud  the  body  more,  and  leave  lefs  time  for 
the  ina£fcive  relaxations  of  ftudy.  A  nation  of 
fanners,  is  free  from  the  vices  of  a  manufac- 
turing people }  but  it  wants  the  accumulation 
of  fiock— the  unequal  diftribucion  of  furplus' 
wealth,  which,  among  the  latter,  gives  employ- 
ment  to  the  unproduAive  labour  of  literary  men* 
Thus,  the  Americans  have  always  poflefled  a  nu- 
merous, virtuous,  and  athletic  [5eafantry ;  but 
they  have  numbered  no  fine  artifts  among  their 
millions.  They  have  raifed  neceflaries,  but 
imported  fuperfluities.  They  have  produced 
theologians  and  ftatefmen,  becaufe  government 
and  religion  were  neceflary ;  but  they  have  not 
raifed  a  fmgle  orator  in  all  the  courfe  of  their 
changes — ^not  even  under  their  prefent  conftx- 
tution,  fo  favourable  to  eloquence :  and  the 
word  American  has  never  yet  (fo  far  as  I 
know)  been  coupled  with  either  Poetry,  or 
Painting,  or  Mufic. 

The  hiftory  of  manners,  in  North  America, 
18  the  general  hiilory  of  manners  in  every  new 
conmiunity,  of  which  agricultural  induftry 
forms  the  bafis.  The  peculiarities  (perhaps 
accidental)  wtuch  marked  the  fituation  and 
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Bablts  of  the  firft  fettlers,  have  likewife  produc-   sect. 
ed  fome  effed  upon  thofe  of  their  defcendants,  .       '     ^ 
without  in  the  lead  modifying  their  charader  as 
an  agricuhural  nation. 

The  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom^ 
was  connected  with  an  anxious  attention  to 
all  matters  of  controverfy,  whetTier  in  politics 
or  faith ;  and  as  the  fettlers  were  equally  in* 
capable  of  underftanding  either,  fo  they  were 
chiefly  captivated  with  the  more  abflrufe  of  the 
two  fciences;  and  affeded  great  depth  in  the 
things  appertaining  to  grace,  fpirit,  incarnation, 
and  all  the  fublime  myfteries  of  the  Chriflian 
dilpq^ifation.  Thefe  fruitlefs  fpeculations  were 
the  only  literary  inheritance  which  they  tranf- 
nutted  to  their  children.  But  although  they 
had  left  the  old  world  for  liberty  and  confcience 
fifce,  they  foon  manifefled  what  they  underflood 
by  liberty  of  confcience.  By  that  term,  they 
meant  (like  almoft  all  advocates  of  liberty)  the 
propagation  of  their  own  peculiar  tenets  ;  and 
they  fhowed,  that  they  only  wanted  the  power 
to  propagate  their  creed  (like  their  European 
oppreflbrs)  by  that  method  of  mental  perfuafion, 
which  coafifts  in  burning  the  body.  They  al- 
lowed every  man  entire  liberty  of  confcience, 
{Ubidded  he  ufed  that  liberty  in  adopting  their 
own  ftandard  of  faith.  Accordingly,  while,  in 
Old  England,  the  fphit  of  fenatitifm  was  ope- 
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BOOK  rating  the  dovmfal  of  government,  and  wan^ 
,  gling  itfelf  wi A  every  purfuit  of  the  age,  to  the 
umverfal  debafement  of  manners  and  fentiment— -> 
in  New  England,  the  heterodox  were  perfecuted 
by  the  impolfes  of  the  inward  light ;  or  parties 
were  formed,  and  armies  marihalled,  and  mil* 
Hons  led,  by  the  fubtle  principles  of  a  metaphy- 
ileal  theology.  But  the  Falklands  and  Sydneys 
had  no  parallels  to  temper  the  unclaflical  rage 
of  the  American  bigots  ;  and  even  the  Crom* 
^ells  and  Bradfliaws  found  but  poor  reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  ftupid  fanatics  of  Bcfton  and  Salem* 
Long  after  the  moAer  cotmtry  had  reGaquifhed, 
for  ever,  the  arts  of  perfecudon,  they  fouad  vo^ 
taries  in  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the  colo- 
nies :  and  the  northern  ftates,  at  the  end  of 
die  feventeenth  century,  afforded  the  difgrace* 
ful  example  of  that  fpiritual  tyranny,  from  which 
their  territories  had  originally  ferved  as  an  afy« 
lum.  The  century  which  has  juft  elapfed,  mo- 
derated this  odious  fpirit :  but,  to  this  day,  die 
northern  ftates  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  from 
the  others,  by  a  taint  of  religious  l»gotry,«--as 
the  chara£^er  of  the  middle  (tales  is  modified 
by  the  greater  mixture  of  different  nations^ 
which  have  contributed  to  people  them«-«4ad 
that  of  the  fouthem  provinces,  by  the  admix* 
ture  of  negro  flaves.  In  the  middle  ftates,  the 
mercantile  fpirit  has  gained,  more  ground  tlKMt 
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in  any  of  the  reft ;  the  dive.rfides  of  race  have  ^^^T- 

rendered  ihe  fentiments  of  patriotifm,  and  the  ^  ^*,,^^ 

love  of  liberty,  fefs  ardent— while  the  variety 

of  religions  *has  prevented  the  introdudion  of 

that  fanaticifm,  of  which  we  have  traced  the 

efieds  in  the  north.    In  the  fouthern  ftates,  th^ 

coi^traft  of  fervitude  ha$  nungled  an  arifiocrati- 

cal  fpirit  with  the  manners  of  fimple  hulband- 

men ;  and  the  cjlimate,  by  promoting  the  growth 

of  an  article  belonging  to  the  cla&  of  luxiiriqs^  .« 

ha$  giv^  rife  to  a  fpecie^  of  agriculture  border* 

ing  upo^  the  great  gains  and  uncertain  profpeds 

o£  commercial  fpeculaiion. 

In  ajyi  the  colonies,  howev^ ,  of  the  north^ni 
contifkent,  a  f^pedb^le  aatiooal  charader  mi^ 
be  £)id  to  prevail.  If  l^ir  mtercourfe  with  the 
«}othef  cpoitfry  wovJld  hay«  had  no  t^deacy  tp 
cwii%  or  %doni  heir,  it  could  certainly  have  m 
no  degree  contributfd  to  th^  cormption,  dt^i' 
of  humoral .«  peJitical  tiabitsi  m^  themoft 
npid  lAterchmge  of  pppuladoii  jcouM  mLj  hm^ 
teaded  i&o  embeUiib  tbe  American  Jockty^  ai^ 
to  vary  its  tkcompliAments^wfaik  it  rendf^ 
a  fervice  iv  ti»  BisAfk  masno^.,  by  the  iot^^ 
coiufe  of  a  ^ore  fimple  md  vii!tuous  peo{^. 
ynfortuBMliely,  l(ho  vjery  circumftmices  mbkh 
necdSaaij  laid  ithe  foundAtsooi  of  itio&  habits 
and  that  national  charader,  infulated  the  popu^* 
iation  d  the  colony  &om  that  of  the  old  world. 
£a  The 
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The  colonies  were  ftationary,  for  the  fame  rei-» 
fon  that  they  were  refpeftable  j  and  the  circula- 
tion of  inhabitants,  with  all  its  effefts  upon  both 
parts  of  the  empire,  has  been  maintained  and 
accelerated  in  other  colonies,  placed  in  circum- 
ftances  tvhich  rendered  thofe  effefts  unfavour- 
able, at  leaft  to  the  mother  country. 

2.  We  have  feen,  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
Weft  Indian  fettlements  has  always  been  of  a 
nature  nearly  allied  to  mercantile  adventure^ 
The  perfons  who  emigrated  thitheir,  have  ac- 
cordingly been  either  thofe  who  wiflied  to  de- 
rive vaft  profits  from  a  large  capital,  with*  con- 
fiderable  rilk — or  thofe  who,  without  any  fub- 
ftance,  and  ruined,  perhaps,  at  home,  wifhed  to 
catch,  by  other  arts  than  laborious  induftry, 
fome  gf  the  overflowings  of  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  the  former  clafs«  The  fpirit  of  ad- 
venture, which  has  for  its  objeft,  either  the  ra- 
pid increafe  of  ftock,  with  proportionate  riik^ 
or  the  acquifidon  of  fome  fortune,  without  the 
ordinary  means  of  toil  and  hardfhip,  is  un£ai- 
vourable  to  morals,  and  to  manners.  In  the 
clafs  which  poflefles  capital,  it  is  allied  to  the 
love  of  deep  play  ;  in  the  clafs  which  has  no- 
thing to  lofe,  it  gives  birth  to  meannels  and 
difhonefty. 

A  colony,  compofed  of  fuch  adventurers,  is 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men,  all  hafteuing  to  grow 
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rich,  and  eager  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  avarice  or  voluptuoufnefs.  It  is  an  affo* 
ciation  formed  for  one  common  end,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  juftifies  any  means :  and  that 
bdulgence  which  every  one  requires,  no  one  is 
difpofed  to  refufe.  The  continuance  of  the 
members  in  this  fociety,  is  as  ihort  as  poffible  -^ 
and  the  fame  prolpe^  of  foon  leaving  the  fpot 
—the  fame  views  which  induce  a  lacrifice  of 
prefent  eafe  to  future  luxury,  and  a  negleft  of 
the  common  conveniences  of  poliflied  f6ciety — 
leads  alfo  to  an  indifference  about  thofe  higher 
ornaments,  which  become  the  mind,  and,  when 
once  given  up,  cannot  again  be  alfumed.  *  Let 
'  us  make  money,  that  we  may  fpend  in  London, 

*  Amfterdam,  or  Bourdeaux — ^xrenda  pecu* 

*  nia  primum  eji^  virtus  poft  nummos^     We  are 

*  now  in  the  mine :  though  it  be  unpieafant  and 

*  unwholefome,  we  (hall  foon  repofe  on  beds 

*  of  down :    only  let  us  get  wherewithal   to 

*  purchafe  them  j  and  the  object  may  juftify  the 
^  means,  as  it  reconciles  us  to  the  toil.  What 
\  thpugh   our  conduft  is   incorreft,    and  our 

*  manners  diffolute  ?     We  fliall  accommodate 

*  to  thofe  pf  our  European  countrymen,  when 

*  we  return — as  we  threw  off  the  hampering 

*  trammel3   of   European   maxims,    when  we 

*  croffed  the  Atlantic.     Let  us  but  make  mo. 

*  ney  now,  and  we  fliall  afterguards  have  tii^e 
J  to  build   churches,    and   endow  hofpitals.  * 

£  3  Such^ 
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BOOK  Such,  I  fear,  U  the  natural  language  of  men  ip 
i  \  .  thofe  circumftances.  But  their  manners  arc  af* 
fefted  alfo  by  other  peculiarities  in  their  fitua- 
tion.  The  want  of  modeft  female  fodety— -the 
neceffity  of  gratifying  the  defires  engendered 
by  a  burning  climate — the  abundance  of  unhap- 
py women,  whofe  blood  boils  with  ftill  ftronger 
paffi9ns,and  renders  them, in  the  European's  eyes, 
only  an  inferior  race,  formed  for  the  coiporea! 
convenience  of  their  mafters— thefe  are  other 
causes  of  diflblute  morals.  The  want  of  female 
fociety,  while  it  brutalizes  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  men,  neceffarily  deprives  them  of  all  the 
virtuous  pleafures  of  domcftic  life,  and  frees 
theni  from  thofe  reftraints,  which  the  prefence 
of  a  family  always  impoibs  on  the  conduft  of 
the  moft  profliga.te  men.  The  ^wtneffes  of  the 
platttef*s  a^ons,  are  the  ct)mpanions  of  his  de-i 
baucheries;,  who  reek  with  the  fame  luft,  and 
wallow  in  the  fame  gluttonous^  mire;  or  the 
wretched  beings,  who  treii\ble  at  his  nod,  while 
they  tainiiler  to  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal  ap* 
petite,  and  impofe  no  more  check  upon  his  ex-s 
ceffes,  than  if  they  wanted  that  faculty  of  fpcech^ 
which  almoft  alone  diftinguiflies  them  from  iJie 
beafls  that  furround  them. 

The  kind  of  induftry  which  forms  the  occu- 
pation  of  the  lower  orders,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  that  which  clears  the  forefts  of  the 
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continent.  The  unfitnds  of  Europeaa  coaftitu-  sect. 
dofDs  to  endure  the  heats  of  a  tropscal  fun,  ren-  ^  '  ^ 
ders  all  work  in  the  open  air  fatal  to  health. 
The  honeft  exertions  of  the  inferior  whites,  are 
therefore  confined  to  fuperintending  the  labour  . 
of  others,  by  a  delegated  power  over  the  ilaves ; 
and  to  certain  details  of  commerce,  which  give 
a  very  different  occupation  to  the  mind  frosa 
the  employments  of  tillage.  The  labour  6{  the 
hufbandman  is  unremitting  and  exhauiling  ;-*— 
it  leaves  no  moments,  nor  itrength,  nor  defire, 
for  puriuits  of  vicious  indulgence,  even  if  the 
Scenes  of  its  exertion  were  favourable  to  the 
gratification  of  the  loofer  pafiions.  The  fhep- 
herd,  whofe  life  is  more  idle  and  eafy,  has  not 
the  opportunities  of  indulging  thofe  paifions,  to 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  and  his 
own  idlenefs,  would  give  birth :  his  folitary  oc- 
cupation, therefore,  begets  habits  of  contempla- 
tion,  coupled  indeed  with  indolence,  but  not 
unfavourable  to  purity  of  mind. '  The  needy 
adventurer,  who  ftrives  to  grow  rich,  by  fuper- 
intending herds  of  human  cattle,  or  by  manag- 
ing the  eafy  and  fubordinate  branches  of  a  di- 
\'ided  bufinels,  without  any  continued  exertion 
of  mind,  and  with  little  or  no  bodily  labour, 
has  all  the  idlenefs  of  the  fliepherd,  withput  his 
folitude  and  contentment— *all  th^  temptations 
to  vicious  excefs,  which  conftant  interruptions 
E4  of 
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BOOK  of  employment,  uniform  bodily  eafe,  vacancy 
,  of  thought,  and  the  opportunities  of  indulgence, 
can  hold  out. 

But  the  labour,  which  is  not  performed  by 
Europeans,  or  Creole  whites,  is  devolved  upoi% 
Africans,  from  whom  the  coercion  of  a  mailer's 
arm  can  alone  extort  the  neceflary  portion  of 
work.  The  whites  form  a  clafs  of  fuperior 
men,  proud  of  their  palpable  diftinftion,  aiid 
viewing  their  ilaves  as  creatures  of  a  fubordinate 
nature,  made  for  their  ufe  or  their  pleafiures, 
and  bound  to  move  by  the  impulfe  of  their  wilL 
Hence  arifes  the  mod  difgufting  contaminaticm 
with  which  the  refidence  of  the  new  world 
ftains  the  charafter  of  the  £uropean--^a  love  of 
uncontrouled  power  over  individuals — a  felfifll 
reference  of  their  fituation  to  his  own  wants-^ 
a  difgraceful  careleffnefs  about  the  happinefs  of 
a  race,  with  whofe  enjoyments  'he  cannot  fym- 
pathize— a  deteftable  indifference  to  the  fuffer^ 
ings  of  his  fellow-creatures — and  a  habit,  no  lefs 
odious,  of  indulging,  at  their  expence,  every 
caprice  of  temper  or  deiire.  Such  feem  to  be 
the  neceffary  effefts  of  that  unnatural  ftate  of 
fociety,  which  allots  the  fweat  and  dufl  to  the 
African,  and  referves  to  the  European,  the  fruit 
and  the  fhade. 

In  fituations  far  lefs  unfavourable,  the  fame 
(jonfcquences  appear  to  have  attended  the  infti- 
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talioii  of  domeftic  flavery,  among  the  mc^  po«  b  b  c  t« 
lifhed  nations  of  the  ancient  world ;  although 
their  minds  were  cultivated,  and  their  manners 
embellifhed,  by  all  thofe  happy  cofaibinations  of 
citcumftances  which  gave  fplendour  to  the  me* 
ridian  height  of  the  human  genius  ;  although  th^ 
flare  was  of  the  &me  race  with  the  citizen-^his 
equal  in  civilization*— fometimes  his  fqperior  in 
accompliihments  ;  although  the  mafter  was  furt 
rounded  by  his  family,  watched  by  the  feverities 
of  jiepublican  virtue,  and  either  taught  the  lef^ 
fens  of  wifdom,  or  received  them  from  the 
fages,  whofe  precepts  have  guided  the  conduct 
of  fucceeding  ages.  This  unioa  of  profligate 
and  inhuman  manners,  with  th^  elegance  and 
the  general  worth  of  the  claflic  times,  aflfords 
indeed  no  palliation  of  the  evil ;  but  it  may 
teach  us,  how  infeparable  thofe  confequences 
are  from  the  inflitution  itfelf,  when  aU  the  vir«* 
tue  and  accomplifliments  of  antiquity,  however 
much  they  may  hjtve  pbfcyred,  ^puld  not  cpun-» 
tera&  them. 

If,  then,  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  fpecula* 
tion  mingles,  with  the  charafter  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian colonift,  that  fpirit  of  gambling,  whi^h 
forms  the  juftly  contemptible  habits  of  th^ 
horfejockey,  and  numbers  among  the  unfor- 
tiinate  men  who  devote  themfclves  to  this  oc- 
cupatipn,  a  muph  greater  proportion  of  fliarpex^, 
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BOOK  than  there  are  to  be  found,  unfair  traders  in  zaf 
^  honeil  calling ;— -the  dominion  over  negro  flaves, 
adds  to  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  that  odious 
cruelty,  which  renders  the  cockfighter  as  much 
an  obje£l:  of  deteftation,  as  the  jockey  is  of  con* 
tempt. 

To^the  low^  orders  of  the  community,  the 
nature  of  Weft  Indian  produce  cannot  £u)  to 
hold  out  the  opportunities  of  cheap  diflipation. 
As  the  pealants  of  Europe,  in  the  countries  of 
the  vine,  are  uniformly  obferved  to  be  of  a 
more  irritable  temperament,  and  more  given  to 
excefs,  than  thofe  of  com  diftrifts,  partly  from 
the  flu&uation  of  their  gains,  and  partly  from 
the  abundance  of  intoxicating  liquors :  fo,  we 
may  expeft  the  lower  orders  of  the  colonifts  to 
be  affeded  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  very  fame  c^ufes — an  uncer- 
tain profit,  and  eafy  accefs  to  fpirituous  mix* 
tures. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  modifications  which 
we  might  fuppofe  the  manners  of  Europeans  to 
receive  from  the  peculiar  ftrudure  of  fodety, 
and  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies.  It  is  almoft  unneceiTary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  pidure  is  a  general  one,  appli- 
cable, indeed,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  liable  to  many  individual  exceptions ; 
fo  much  the  more,  honourable,  as  the  common 
fiiilings  were  more  naturaU 
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Varloui  modificatiotis  ar«  likewife  pro-  sect. 
duced,  by  the  original  diverlities  of  the  Euro- 
pean charader,  and  the  fubordinate  varieties 
in  the  drcumftances  of  the  different  fettlers« 
The  Spaniards,  for  example,  have  a  temper 
more  infleidble,  and  lefs  ape  to  be  moulded  by 
(he  circumftanees  of  fituation,  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  Their  haughty  deportment 
towards  inferiors,  and  dieir  jealoufy  of  equals, 
has  generally  been  foftened,  by  their  generofity 
and  digtiity  of  charader,  into  indifference  towards 
thofe  who  are  implicitly  fubmiffive.  Thus,  the 
habits  of  the  Spaniards  are  lefs  apt  to  be  chang- 
ed, and  their  flaves  are  better  treated,  than  thofe 
of  the  other  colonifts.  The  great  diftinftion, 
however,  in  iliis  refped,  arifes  from  the  indo^ 
lence  of  their  charafter.  While  they  were  led 
over  the  feas  and  mountains  of  the  new  world 
hy  the  fpirit  of  plunder,  they  certainly  did  not 
fall  Ihort  of  other  adventurers  in  cruel  treatment 
of  their  captives.  Now,  that  an  indifference  a- 
bout  gain  has  fuccceded  to  their  former  cager- 
nefs  after  all  forts  of  booty,  we  find  them  no 
longer  the  fame  infatiable  mafters  either  to  the 
Indians  or  Negroes. 

The  l)utch,  on  the  other  hand,  who  grovel 
after  every  kind  of  profit,  whofe  fpirit  for  gain 
is  tempered  by  no  dignity  of  character,  and^ 
prompted  by  the  competition  of  large  capitals^ 
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BOOK  are,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
moft  inhuman  mafters,  and  the  moft:  pliable  in 
worming  themfelves  into  the  various  habits  of 
gainful  fpeculation. 

Between  thofe  extremes,  are  the .  French 
and  Englilh,  rather  too  far  removed  from  the 
Spaniard,  and  not  excufed  by  that  neceflity 
which  fpurs  on  the  Dutchman  to  mak^  a  living 
profit.  The  two  nations  differ  in  original  cha* 
rafter;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  Weft 
Indian  habits  have  more  power  over  the  verfatile 
Frenchman,  than  ov^r  the  more  ftiff  and  ftub- 
bom  Wander, 

We  (hall  ^erwards  have  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  various  effefts  of  charafter  and  cir^ 
cumftanecs  upon  the  refources  of  the  different 
powers  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and,  more  particu-r 
larly,  of  viewing  the  confequences  of  that  fyf, 
tem  of  credit  which  ia  peculiar  to  the  commerce 
?uid  agriculture  of  thofe  colonies.  At  prefent, 
it  is  fufEcient  to  point  out  the  general  qualities 
of  that  mafs,  through  which  there  is  conftantly 
circulating  a  large  portion  of  the  population  moft 
important  in  determining  the  manners  of  the 
European  nations. 

Men  of  refpeftable  charaOiers  and  accom- 
plifhments  remove  to  thefe  fettlements,  ^nd  cer^ 
tainly  ameliorate,  upon  the  whole,  the  ftate  of 
their  fociety.     By  degrees,  however,  they  par-r 
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take  o{  the  general  contamination,  and  fall,  at 
leaft  to  that  point  to  which  they  raife  the  ftandard 
of  morals  and  manners  in  the  new  fcene.  Upon 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  their  habits 
are  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  fliaken  off;  and  their 
influence  is  not  inconfiderable  upon  the  fode- 
ty  in  which  they  mingle.  Others  find  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  a  ftation  congenial  to  their  former 
lives;  but  they  return  ftill  more  depravjed  in 
principles  and  tafte,  armed  with  an  influence 
which  they  did  not  before  poffefs,  and  no  longer 
infignlficant  (at  leaft  in  a  trading  country)  from 
poverty  and  meannefs.  Upon  the  manners  of 
the  European  nations,  then,  the  circulation  of 
inhabitants  to  the  Weft  Indies,  has  exerted  an 
mfluence  evidently  hurtful :  and  as  this  circu- 
lation is  greater  between  a  mother  coimtry  and 
her  colonies,  than  between  any  ftate  and  a  fo« 
reign  province  ;  fo,  the  injury  to  national  cha- 
ra£ter,  arifing  from  this  fource,  may  be  entirely 
afcribed  to  the  colonial  policy  of  modem  times. 
There  are,  however,  fome  circumftances 
which  may  ferve  to  balance  the  bad  effeds  of 
Weft  Indian  manners,  and  which  flow  from  the 
very  lame  caufes  that  have  produced  the  con- 
tamination. We  (hall  afterwards  have  occailon 
to  remark  the  encouragement  which  all  colonies 
give  to  marriage  in  the  mother  country,  parti- 
cularly among  the  middle  ranks  of  life,   by 
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holding  out  the  profped  of  an  eafy  provifipn  for 
children.  Perhaps  no  one  caufe  contributes 
more  diredly  to  the  purity  of  manners  than  thig. 
BefideS)  the  political  charader  formed  by  the 
Weft  Indian  policy,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
principles  of  independence,  without  any  tendency^ 
to  excite  turbulence.  The  diftindion  of  colour 
is  a  badge  common  to  all  the  whites,  and  lifts  them 
above  the  great  mafs  of  the  community.  It  is  a|i 
order  inftituted  by  the  arrangements  of  nature,  ^ 
and  marked  by  palpable  and  indielible  fymboLs. 
The  arrangements  of  fociety  fupport  the  diftinc- 
tion,  and  confer  (ignal  privileges  on  its  favoured 
pofleiTors.  Hence  a  general  fenfe  of  equality 
among  all  the  whites,  ftata  the  great  planter* 
down  to  the  loweft  mechanic  who  lives  by  his 
employment.  When  a  bladdmith  arrives  at  a 
plantation  to  fhoc  the  horfes,  he  approaches  his 
employer,  and  takes  him  by  the  hand ;  performs 
his  work  in  the  fiable ;  returns  to  the  parlour  ; 
and  thinks  himfeif  infulted,  if  the  honour  of 
his  company  is  not  requefted  to  dinner  or 
coffee. 

While  this  independence,  and  feeling  of  in- 
dividual confequence,  tend  to  cottflterad  ibmc 
of  the  bad  effeds,  formerly  defcribed,  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  it  prepares  thofe  who  have  raifod 
themfelves  in  the  colonies,  and  retam  home  ixi 
a  higher  rank,  jfor  alTumiijg  the  pomp  and  cir- 
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eiHXiftance  of  their  new  ftation,  without  any  of  «  e  c  t. 

the  co&fequences  ufually  produced  by  fudden 

elevaticMi.     It  inculcates,  too,  a  certain  liberality 

of  mind,  suid  freedom  from  fuperftitious  dero* 

tion  to  rank  and  power;  often,  indeed,  curtailed 

by  new  mercantile  fpeculations,  but,  in  fome 

inftances,  favourable  to  the  general  chaiader 

of  a^claft  of  men,  not  the  moft  remarkable 

for  liberality  of  views,  or  independence  of  con^- 

dua. 

Laftly,  it  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
Weft  Indian  adventurers,  who  have  acquired 
capital  in  the  colonies^  return  with  all  the  reft- 
lefe  defire  of  augmenting  it,  not  by  hoarding, 
but  by  fpeculation ;  and  are  generally  influenc- 
ed  by  the  vanity  of  freely  {^ending  their  gains. 
Compare  the  fordid  manners  of  the  perfbn  who 
has  made  his  money  in  a  fmall  trade,  with  the 
profi^^km  of  one,  rifen  from  a  lower  rank,  who 
has  made  has  fiortane  by  colonial  enterprife. 
The  latter  may  indeed  encourage  luxury  and 
extravagance;  but  this  is  neither  the  ezceis 
moft  to  b^  dreaded,  nor  m<^  pernicious  to  a 
mercantile  and  poU&ed  fociety.  The  demand 
for  the  produftiooB  of  the  more  elegant  arts, 
which  filch  men  create,  however  ridiculous  in 
Aem,  and  however  indiferiminate,  tends  to  im- 
prove ihe  maBun^s  of  the  community,  by  encour- 
aging a  fpecies  of  in^uftry,  not  much  favoured 
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BOOK  ijj  g  country  merely  commercial  or  agricultural* 
Thefe  men,  if  they  veft  their  money '  in  land^ 
commonly  introduce  a  bad  flate  of  manners 
into  the  neighbourhood ;  but  if  their  numbers 
are  not  very  great  in  any  diftrift,  they,  upon  the 
whole,  do  more  good  than  harm,  by  introducing 
a  fpirit  of  aftive  improvement,  and  a  liberality 
of  views,  which  are  not  the  growth  gf  ancient 
families,  and  rural  occupations. 

The  effefts  produced  upon  manners,  by  that 
circulation  which  takes  place  between  the  ftates 
of  Europe  and  their  conquered  provinces  in 
Alia,  are,  in  all  refpeds,  different  from  thofe 
which  we  have  been  confidering  j  and,  in  feve- 
ral  points,  the  very  reverfe. 

The  adventurous  fpirit  is  peculiar  both  to  the 
wcftem  and  eaftern  emigrant ;  but  the  general 
change  of  charafter  is  very  different,  and  much 
more  complete  in  the  latter.  A  refidence  in 
the  Weft  Indies  tends  to  debafe  the  European 
charafter.  A  refidence  (generally  much  long- 
er) in  the  Eaft,  mixes  it  with  a  charader  com- 
pletely different,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  political 
view.  The  manners  of  the  fettlers  in  the  Weft 
Indies  have  been  formed  by  the  fituation  of  Eu- 
ropeans,  tranfported  to  new  countries,  of  which 
the  natives  have  been  long  extinft,  and  were 
never  fo  far  advanced  in  civilization,  nor  fo  con- 
fiderable  in  power,  as  to  offer  any  models  for 
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imitation.  In  the  Eafl,  the  fame  men  foUnd  ^  s  c  r. 
a  vaft  empire,  or  rather  many  vaft  empires^ 
of  ancient  grandeur,  and  extebfive  povf€tj  in- 
habited by  an  immenfe  population  of  men^ 
the  moft  refined,  if  not  the  moft  enlightenedi 
that  have  ever  exifted  in  the  world.  Aknong 
tbefe  nations,  the  new  fettlers  gradually  acquired 
k  footing )  and,  in  the  courfe  of  many  g^en^ 
tions,  extended  their  ppwer,  undl  they  gained^ 
much  more  by  the  arts  of  policy  than  the  force 
of  arms,  an  influence  which  they  ftiU  mginfalf% 
by  fimilar  means.  There  the  European  manners 
have  always  yielded  to  the  more  poliflied  and 
hixurious  manners  of  the  Aliatics.  Their  forms 
of  {Mx>¥mcial  government  have  beep  far  more 
de^tfic,  than  either  in  the  American  colonies^ 
or  in  the  mother  coutifry.  The  policy  of  the 
Orient^  ftates,  eminently  fyftematic  and  refinedy 
has  mingled  icfelf  with  that  of  their  new  allies 
and  fovereig&s,  and  modified  their  political  ha« 
bits.  The  fehgious  fyftems  of  the  Eaft,  too, 
stt'e  more  ancient,  more  widely  ijpread^  and 
more  deeply  rooted,  than  thofe  of  the  Chriftian 
commonwealth.  Fanatidfm  has  never  appeared 
among  the  new  inhabitants  of  theie  parts  i  and^ 
inftead  of  atteAipting  to  make  profelytes  of  the 
natives,  the  intarcouife  has  only  trtided  to  weak^ 
or  confound  the  creeds  which  the  £uref)eans 
imported  with  them. 

VOL.  I.  F  The 
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The  manners  and  chara£^6r,  accordingly^ 

introduced  by  the  rctuoi  of  thefe  men  into  their 

xiative  country,  have  partaken  largely  of  the 

refinement  and  corruption  peculiar  to  Oriental 

fociety.     Their  luxurious  habits,  their  love  of 

ejcgance,  and  inaffcive  relaxation,  have  accom^ 

p^ed  them  to  the  regions  of  the  temperate 

zone,  and  have  communicated  a  diftind  tone 

to  the  circles  in  which  they  afterwards  moved^ 

Indolent,  yet.difcontented  with  the  more  home^ 

ly  manners  of  their  own  country ;  averle  to  all 

laborious  exertion  of  body  or  of  mind  i  enter- 

prizing  only  in  the  purfuit  of  new  pleafures^ 

and  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  miniflering  to  a 

<;prrupt  and   pampered   appetite;    the  Indian 

grandees  of  Europe  are  little  calculated,  to  pro* 

mote  the' a&ive  purfuits  of  their  countrymen^ 

by  taking  any  dire&  ihare  in  their  toils.    To 

fpend,  and  to  enjoy,  not  to  increafe  their  wealthy 

is  their  obje£i;  but  their  expenditure  encourages 

the.  exertions  of  others,  and  their  enjoyments 

polifh  the  iqanners  of  that  circle  in  which  they 

fcarcely  can  be  faid  to  move.     In  a  political 

view,  the  confequences.  of  their  Afiatic  habits 

are  certainly  hurtful,  at  leafl  to  a  free  country.. 

Their  views  are  ill  calculated  for  the  meridiaa 

of  a  govemmept,   exifting  for,   and    by  the 

people.    Thus,  although  there  is  little  doubt 

that  their  influence  is^  upoa  th^  wh^le^  abfo- 

lutely 
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Idtdy  huitfiil  to  their  country,  yet,  it  can  as  sect, 
fittle  admit  of  difpute,  that  the  manners  introduc- 
ed by  them  are  infinitely  lefs  injurious  than  thofe 
which  are  the  growth  of  the  tropical  regions  in 
die  new  ^kotld ;  while  the  tendency,  of  their 
political  habits  is  unqueftionably  much  more 
hurtful. 

3t  The  European  fettlenienis  in  Guiana,  we 
have  already  remarked,  are  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  iflands.  The  habits  and 
maimers  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  ftrudure 
of  the  fodety,  is  exadly  the  fame.  But  the . 
Spaniards  and  Portugnefe  vary  materially  frdm 
aU  the  oUier  European  nations,  in  the  manners 
by  which  they  have  partly  civilized,  and  partly 
corrupted,  the  continent  of  America;  They  dif- 
fer,, too,  in  this  refpeft,  confiderably  from  each 
other. 

The  ipirit  of  adventure  excited  by  projeds 
of  niimng,  has  suifen,  at  different  times,  to  an 
incredible  height.  The  attention  p^d  to  culti- 
vation,  and  the  more  common  manufactures,  is 
trifling  in  comparflbn.  Thecolonifts  of  South 
America  are  foppiied  with  many  neceflaries, 
and  moft  ornamental  articles,  from  Afia  and* 
Europe;  whofe  fabrics  are  their  ftandaitls  of 
fa&bn  and  tafte.  As,  however,  a  greater  por*- 
tion  of  the  community  remains  ftationary ;  as 
F  2  domeftic 
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BOOK  doniefBc  fc^es  areiaore  frequent  and  ihtei«fti 
^J  ,^^.  ing;  as  "property  ift  land  ia  kfs  v^uafate,  and 
ttlore  extesndve ;  aoid  as  the  national  chara&ep 
of  the  Peninfttia  in  Etxrcfie  is  djftin£l  incntf  that 
of  the  other  countries,  marked  by  a  lore 
of  fofitary  ef^oyments,  and  dSL  indifference  tor 
the  pleaftHres  of  focial  life ;  the  manners  of  bodi 
nations  in  South  America  are,  in  general,  much 
more  pure  than  tinxfe  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
iflands.  They  are.  mixed,  too,  with  a  finqde,. 
tboogfar  an  opprefled  people,  whole  ydc:e  has^ 
ffoimi  nmch  l^hter  fince  the  improvemept  o0 
eolonial  policy,  and  rehjadcn  of  die  mercaiilihf> 
asxd  avaricious  fpirit;  The  proportion  of  ne^Poe«: 
is  much fmaller than laany  odiercf  the  foutlw 
em  fettkments :  and  the  Spaniards,  bodi  fvon: 
temper  and  poKcy,  the  Fottogoefis,  from  polfcy, 
treat  this  ui^oFtonate  race  oi'  men  widi  a  mild- 
nefs,  unknown  in  any  of  the  other  coloniei^ 
which  are  cultivated^by  African  labourers* 

Accordingly*,  tbeniannero  of  theSpaniardr 
in  Sottdi  America  are  much  lefs  contamijiated^ 
ekherby  the  defperate  fpirit  of  haasard^  or  ^tm 
unamiabte  euelty  wfakb  nMuAc&inBO  genetidiy^ ttw? 
Weft  Indian  chara3:er.  In  r efinemeut  and  de^ 
ganee,  they  are  much  fnperior  tb  die  agrieultu^- 
ral  natives  of  North  America,  "oir  to  die  temporary^ 
refident  in  the  ifiands.  The  fhifting  pq>idaiKa> 
naturally  imports  die.rdpeQabie^  tJK>ngh  indo-^ 
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lent  jtesaftor  of  dm  Gaflilian^  iriixcfa  is  fooK.  s  b  <^  t. 
vJutt^iliodified  bj  the  genecal  tone  of  the  majo- 
ntjr  of  the  whttts*    NeztitD  the  inhabhaiits  ci 
Ae^NoBTCiieni  cantiBait^  we  may  iafidiy  phoe  the 
Spaoift  otf loaifls  ikf  .Meadco  and  iPent. 

Siv  PorOf^uefe  cfaaraOeffy  in  Evrtqie^  is 
audi  Ids  tefy9&MQ  than  die  Spanifli*  The 
mistiiie  flf  ;^wifii  hiaod  m  geboal,  through 
ds  vfaotefKipidation  of  that  cotintry ;  however 
BBoh  :it  may  be  hekl  in  abhonrence*  The  OU 
tkke  of  Sidanla--wheB  John  IV.  enafted,  diat 
aH  tfae  p&iosu  tainted  vnih  this  fiain,  ihould 
wear  a  fiooehod  hat,  as  a  markof  diftrnfiion*-* 
ywfentfri  that  impolitic  prince  with  one  hat, 
and  put  .another  on  his  own  hesd,  in  the  Royal 
pnefanee..  In  the  Pcortuguefe  charafker,  the  ef« 
Sofia  dF  dits  Mcihag  are  Tery  eafily  traced* 
That  isiiieuie  avarice  which  renders  the  Ifiadite 
pcnnaons,  hdxnious,  and  aieam,  excites  the  Por- 
tnguefe  (originally  not  unHke  the  Spaniard)  to  ef-* 
fan$  of  induftry— trains  him  to  the  habits  of  the 
flttfier,  and  the  arts  of  the  cheat.  In  the  new 
Iparid^  tfau  nixture  is  ftill  mow  prevalent,  and 
to  dfifiAa  aie  more  powerful.  It  is  aoore  preval- 
itti  ^  bacattTe  the  perfecotions  drove  a  number 
cC  tbnl  wandetjng  and  iU-fiited  race  to  feek 
m  afyhnu  m  the  firaails ;  whithcar  they  carried 
iJMir  kig^ttityy  their  pdrfeveraace,  and  their 
tU^i^f  gain.  It  is  more  poweiiul  ^  becaufe  die 
F  3  thirft 
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BOOK  thjf  ft  of  gain  is  more  eafily  gratifiedin  the  countiy 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  But.the  circumftandes 
which  quench  this  third  by  large  gains,  relak 
the  meannefs  of  that  parfimony,  which  more 
moderate  profits  render  neceflary.  Ridies  are 
enjoyed  when  poffefled,  and  avarice  becomes 
fubfervient  to  luxury.  The  proximity  of  tha 
mother  country  affords  them  the  means  of  gra« 
tifying  the  more  elegant  taftes,  and  ai  procuj^ 
ing  the  neceflaries  of  life,  without  drawing  away 
their  attention  from  more  gainful  purfuits.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  African  coait  fuppHes  the 
indolence  of  the  rich  with  vafl  numbers  of  me*- 
nial  fervants ;  and  fiimiihes  the  avaricious  plant? 
er  with  inilruments  of  labour*  We  fliaU  after* 
wards  have  occafion  to  fee  in  what  manner  the 
peculiar  employment  of  the.  negroes,  together 
with  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe  as  well  as  the  Spanifh  colonies,  ha^ 
tended  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  thofe  men.  But 
the  town  negroes,  though  emancipated  from  the 
fevere  chains  with  which  their  countrymen  in 
the  iflands  are  loaded,  have  received  fronpt  thtuf 
mafters  the  contaniination  of  diflblute  manners^ 
which  the  habits  of  flayes  eminently  fit  th^m  fo<? 
acquiring.  The  government  of  Portugal  haa, 
by  various  fumptuary  laws,  attempted  to  reflraii^ 
that  fpirit  of  luxury,  which  the  wealth  and  the  clU 
iii^te  of  thq  Brazils  have  foftered.    By  a  refine- 
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ilient  in  abfurdity,  the  ufe  of  thofe  articles  which  sect. 
aremoftpeculiariythegrowthof  the  colony,  and  -  -/  * 
its  moft  valnable  produce,  ha  been  reftrifted. 
The  money  that  would  naturally  have;  been 
fyent  in  gold  and  filver  embroidery,  has  gone 
to  buy  and  to  maintain  fuch  a  vaft  number  of 
ofeiefs  dmneftic  flaves,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of 
greateft  diflipation  and  extravagance,  they  ex« 
ceed  the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Their  msomers  are  debafed  by  fervitude,  and 
corrupted  by  example:  their  licentioufnefs  is 
proportioned  to  the  heat  of  the  climj^te,  and  the 
ftztreme  indulgence  which  their  mailers  grant 
them.  In  fuch  a  community  do  the  fettlers 
from  £iut>pe,  who  live  in  the  towns,  become 
denizens:  in  fuch  circles  are  the  children  of 
die  more  opulent  Creoles  brought  up. 

The  diffolute  charafter  of  the  Brazilian  \ 
towns,  is  accordingly  reprefented  by  all  tra- 
vellers and  hiilorians  in  the  moft  frightful  co- 
lours. Without  the  glorious  exertions  of  ge- 
xdus  which  covered  its  vices,  St  Salvador  is 
polluted  by  all  the  moft  criminal  parts  of 
die  Roman  character,  in  the  worft  ages  of 
die  empire.  •  Tons  les  vices,'  (fays  an  au- 
tfior,  who  may  fafely  be  quoted,  when  words 
only,  and  not  fads,  are  wanted),  ^  tous  les 
<  vices  qui  font  epars  ou  raffembHs  dans  les 
F  4 '  <  pays 
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9  o  o  K  (  p2iy^  meridionauz  ies  plus  corrompas,  foroMii^ 
^  le  caradere  des  Poitugaia  de  B^hia^ '  *^ 

But  ttus  character  ig  peculiar  t<»  the  kik9.bi-i 
tants  of  the  gr^at  towna*  In  the  vill^g^9  anct 
country  diftri^ts^  particularly  thofii  p£  the  4Lortbi^ 
em  captainlhip$,  the  manned  may  rel^OBbk^ 
nearly  th<;>fi^  of  the  Weft  Indiesr.  It  is,  how<e 
ever,  through  the  tpw;na  that  (he  pppuls^^pa,. 
which  retupi&to  Eyrope,  chiefty  circ^lj^les :  an<^ 
the  commuiucatiqa  between  Portugal  and  the 
colonial  capital,  can  have  n^  good  efi^  ^poa. 
the  nxannera  of  Oporto  and  Lifbop.. 

In  point  of  political^  ikuatioa,  th/s  ^aai^ 
^d  Portuguefe  colonies  are  nearly  o^^  a  lievel  ^ 
|n  point  of  religion,  they  diffeir  matenally.  The. 
policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  has  uniformly  ex-.. 
eluded  the  Papal  power  aiad  the  laquifition,^ 
from  takmg  any  ihai^e  in  the  Ipiritual  concerns^ 
of  the  colonies ;,— -and  the  prevalence  of  fiiper-. 
ftition^  thoi^h  certainly  much  ^couraged  by^ 
^e  great  numbers  of  monafteries  an^  ecclsfiaCc 
tics,  is  £ar  lefs  remarkable  diaa  i^  the  motber- 
^untry.  in  Bn^il,  where  the  InqiiiiitiQ&  hs^. 
ifeigned  in  fuU  power,  fana^txcifm  is  carrieij^  ta  a, 
l^eight,  iy)|knowQ  eyoi  9ii  th^  banks  of  the  Ta.^ 


*  Raynal»  Hift.  PhiL  &c.  Li  v.  ix.  chap.  53^ — Burke*« 
l^OTopean  Settlement8>  Part  iy.  chap,  f «— -Hiftory  of  fira^ 
zil^  aoud  Harris,  Vol.  ii.  p.  (84« 
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gu»,  aiKt  fonw  ROC  the  lead  di^uiUl^jg  feature  ^  b  c  t» 
ill  the  coloaisil  charader.  '' 

We  have  thus  fe^,  that  the  fame  circum-t 
ftaiK:es  (modified  by  various  aecideiital  pecu^ 
liarities  and  eveBts)  which  have  promoted  the 
circulation  d  the  inhahitwls  between  the  oid 
and  pew  world,  and  enabled  the  mannas  of 
each  part  to  affe&  thofe  of  the  other^  have  alfo 
^ven  tho^  colonies  the  word  m^ral  and  pofiti^ 
cal  chara&er,  which  are  moil  confl^antly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mother  coujutry  by  this 
intercourfe:  while;  unjortunatdy,  the  tribes, 
whofe  mannera  were  more  fimple,  and  lives 
mcnre  pve,  have,  by  the  nature  of  that  fituation 
to  which  they  owed  thofe  advantages,  alwaya 
re^aiiiedy  in  a  great  decree,  infulated  from  the 
cc«mtry  of  their  anceftors ;  and  are  now,  by  the 
£utlier  operation  of  the  fame  caufeS),  entirely 
ieparated  from  their  filial  connejdon« 

The  political  effe&s  of  the  circulation  of  in« 
halHtaata,^  betwem  a  colony  and  the  mother 
eottittry,are  (till  more  remarkable  than  its  oper* 
ation  upon  the  national  charafler  of  the. two. 
dillri^.  We  have  already  feen  in  what  |nan<L 
ner  this  intercourfe,  by  affe^g  the  political 
habits  of  men,  tend^  to  modify  the  govern* 
ments  of  both  communides,  in  feveral  particu« 
Jar  inftances.  But  their  mutual  relations  are  al-v 
ji>  ms^terially  affefted  by  the  fame  caufc.    The 
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900  t.  (iired  influence  of  governm«it'^the  fimilanty- 
of  manners^^the  communion  of  views  and  i% 
terefts,  will  always  be  ftronger  in  thofe  pro* 
vinces,  however  remote,  whofe  circumftances 
render  the  mutual  exchange  of  population  more 
oonftant.  In  this  point  of  view,  diftance  only 
operates  as  one  impediment  to  fucfa  an  exchange. 
It  is  an  impediment,  however,  the  eSk&s  of 
which  may  be  varied  and  counteraded  by  other 
eircumftaiices.  It  may  be  varied  at  nearly  e- 
qual  diftaiice;  i  as,  in  the  different  kinds  of  co« 
lonies  which  we  have  been  'confidering,  the  a- 
gricultural  have  always  lefs  intercourfe,  ajid  are 
left  dependent  on  the  mother  country,  than  the 
commercial  fettlements.  It  may  be  countera&- 
ed,  as  in  the  Weft  Indian  colonies-nnore  efpe-* 
ciatly,  when  navigation  has  arrived  at  an  ad** 
vanced  ftate.  The  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  more  im- 
mediately  under  the  eye  of  the  government- 
more  conne£led  wtth  the  people  of  the  metro- 
polis—more intimately  blended  with  the  mafs 
of  the  empire— and,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
more  truly  an  integral  part  of  its  population, 
than  thofe  who  cultivate  one  of  its  contiguous 
diftrifts.  ^ 

In  one  refped,  however,  the  remote  and  the 
contiguous  provinces  differ  from  each  other :  the 
chance  of  political  fepars^tion  from  the  centre  o{^ 
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the  ftate,  U  greater  in  thofe  parts  which  are  al«  ^  ^f^  '^^ 
flcady  feparated  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The 
communication  between  Paris  and  Ireland,  is 
cartainly  much  cheaper  and  eafier,  than  between 
Paris  and  Masfeiiles ;  yet  the  boundary  of  the 
fea,  and  the  d^inite  form  of  the  land,  incul^ 
cate  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  idea  that  the 
north  and  the  fouth  of  France  are  one  continu- 
ous  country ;  but  that  France  and  Ireland  are 
two  different  territories,  the  one  a  continent,  the 
other  an  iiland.  The  government  ^lay,  indeed, 
difpatch  its  orders  to  both,  with  equal  celerity  ; 
but  it  cannot  conunand  the  ideas  of  men,  arif« 
ing  from  a  conftant  view  of  fenfible  obje&s : 
and  thofe  ideas  are  the  rules  of  human  thought, 
to  which  every  government  muft  fubmit,  in  or-* 
der  to  command.  As,  therefore,  the  firfl  ob« 
jed  of  every  nation,  is  to  preferve  its  independ^ 
ent  exiftence,  and  to  keep  its  focial  union  en** 
tire ;  fo,  the  firft  objed  of  colonial  policy,  is 
to  preferve  the  imion  between  the  near  and  the 
diftant  provinces  of  which  the  empire  is  com** 
pofed.  The  means  by  which  this  objed  is  ac« 
compliihed,  in  the  natural  cburfe  of  things,  are 
infinitely  more  powerful,  certain,  and  iafe,  than 
any  which  the  reftriftive  interference  of  iegifla- 
tion  can  deviie.  In  general,  government  can  do 
nothing  more  than  affift  the  developement  of 
(befe,  and  remove  fuch  o\>ilacIes  as  are  oppofed 
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B  o  o  K  to  dior  operadoot  by  the  aacaent  enran  of 
^'        ftatefmen,  in  left  enJighteo^d  age&,  and  the  \m* 
mly  pjiffions  of  mea,  wiiich  mud  comoioiily  be 
dire&ed  by  a  partial  fubmiffion  to  thdc  force^ 

Tho£e  natural  ties,  which  tend  conftantly  to 
HiaTntain  and  fti^engthen  the  conneidoii  b^tveoft 
the  different  parte  of  the  empire,  next  to  di^e 
drculatioa  of  inhabitants,  fimnorly  dificufled^ 
are,  chiefly,  the  four  following*-4be  circulatictti 
of  capital ;  the  intercourfe  of  commerce ;  the 
Ffiaknefs  of  the  remoter  parts ;  and  the  nela* 
tiona  of  a  commcm  origin,  fimilarity  of  cu£» 
toms,  and  identity  of  language*  . 

I.  The  drculation  of  capital  arifea,  partly^ 
from  the  circulatioii  of  peculations  and,  portly, 
•from  the  neeeflity,  which  all  new  and  under«» 
ftocked  communities  feel,  of  fi4)plyiag  their 
want  of  capits)^,  by  paying  well  for  the  ufe  of 
capitals  belonging  to  the  ftatianary  inhabitants 
of  older  countries.  As  every  ftockholder  feels 
a  tqMignance  at  trufting  his  capital  long  out  of 
his  fight ;  but  more  efpecially  at  confiding  it  to 
the  honefty  qf  thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  difienat 
laws,  and  expofed  to  the  juftice  or  caprice  of  a 
different  government,  which  may,  inunediatdy 
after  the  loan  is  concluded,  go  to  war  with 
his  own  country  :-*^hence,  no  extenfive  logins 
are  ever  made  to  the  farmers  or  mercfaaiu»  of 
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hrdgst  coufttnes,  or  to  the  planters  of  fcrdgil  •  »  c  r. 
colonies.  But  it  is  wonderfot  Iiow  large  a  pro-' 
portion  of  tlie  capital,  employed  in  raifing^  M 
well  ^  as  of  that  employed  in  traafporting  and 
orcttlating  the  eommodities  of  any  colo|iy,  be« 
longs  to  the  monied  intereft  of  the  mother 
coiiacy.  Tbefe  loms  are,  in  general,  obtain* 
«l  from  die  merchants  engaged  in  the  colonial 
Mdtf^ ;  Drfio  are  tempted,  not  only  by  a  higher 
Hie  of  intareft  than  is  ever  given  in  the  home 
nuooey^market,  and  by  the  advantage  of  hav« 
ing  their  intereft,,  or  annuities,  paid  in  kindy 
according  to  the  cblony  prices,  while  they  fell 
Ae  eonmiodldes  at  the  European  rates-— but 
ddtAf  by  the  pM)fiis  of  cotnmiffion'  on  confign« 
iHMts^  froM  ^eir  debtors,  who  are  bound  u» 
glredtalk  Ais  advantage,  andi  are^  indeed,  al- 
ways ibdt  eoi!rerpondeni»  in  trade. 

Tht  conqueft  of  any  colony,  by  a  foreign 
power,  would  not  only  render  men  lefs  drilling 
to  tend  tiidr  capitals  upon  equal  profits,  but 
m^t  dkmniBi  the  profits  by  all  tiiat  part  which 
irnnde  ufon  coilfignments ;:  inafmuck  asr  th€ 
VBttt  mafliers  might^  and  probably  would,  im- 
pofi  fischt  reftri^tiiMn  upon  ita  connnerce,  as 
wouM-  effcsftually  put  an  end  to  the  correfpond- 
Mee  ^^ch'  attrads  the  loans. 

Tbe  &t»ie  effects,  though^  perhaps  in  a  le6 
diBgttbi  ml^  be  produced  by  a  feparation  arifing 
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•  ^  ^  *  from  rebellion.    The  natural  confequenees  of 
external  and  civil  war,  is,  that  the  capital  em<» 
ployed  in  colony  loans  will  fuddenly  be  with-* 
drawn ;  and  fo  much  of  it  only  refnm  to  it» 
former  employment^  as  men  may  carry  over 
with  them,  when  they  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  repairing  thither,  to  increafe  their  incomes^- 
This  can  only  be  a  very  fmall  propoztion ;  be* 
caufe  the  feparation  renders  men  lefs  willing  ta 
remove  thither;  and  betaufe  thofe  from  whom 
loans  were  obtained,  were  merchants  carrying 
on  extenfive  trade  in  Europe.     Befides,  fuch  a 
ufe  of  capital  cannot  affifl  thofe  planters,  who 
formerly  carried  on  their  bufinefs  with  it :   It 
does  not  continue  in  the  form  of  loans  to  them ; 
but  ia  vefted  in  the  fpeculations  of  the  real 
ptopiielpr,  now  become  a  colony  merchant,  or 
farmer.    We  ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fee  the  extent  of  credit  in  the  colonial  cultiva- 
tion of >  every  nation :  we  ihall  fee  how  much 
more  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Englifh  fettlements,  belongs  to  Eu-^ 
ropean  correfpondents,  than  to  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  and  how  little 
finds  its  way  to  one  fettlement,  from  the  mother 
country  of  another.    The  nonrefident  proprie- 
tors, i^  the  event  of  any  political  change,  na- 
turally endeavour  to  fell  their  property  to  the 
refident  colonifts,  or  to  the  inhabkants  of  the 
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tonquenng  nation — ^uiilefs  they  choofe  to  re-  •Err* 
move  to  their  property  themfelves  :  and  fuch  a 
£ile  or  removal  is  always  dreaded  as  unprofit-* 
able  and  difagreeable.  Every  fuch  change  of 
political  rehtioHs,  then,  is  unfavourable  in  the 
extreme,  both  to  the  colony,  and  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commercial  and  monied  inte- 
reft  of  the  mother  country.  As  fuch,  it  will 
always  be  milch  dreaded,  and  as  carefully  as 
poffibk  avoided,  by  both.  Thus,  the  great 
ikitereiU  of  both  parts  of  thd  empire  always 
coincide :  and,  while  the  peace  of  the  whole 
is  regarded  by  the  government,  it  is  anxiouf- 
ly  watched  oyer  by  the  colonial  planters  and 
fadors,  as  well  as  by  their  correfpondents^ 
creditors,  and  principals,  who  refide  in  the  me« 
tropolisr 

2.  The  commercial  relations  are,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  calculated  to 
promote  the  imion  of  the  different  parts  of  as 
empire*  All  change  of  bufincfs,  all  fhifdng  of 
capital  or  induftry,  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other,  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  full  of  diffi* 
culty,  attended  with  fome  riik^  and  with  much 
real  expence.  Such  trouble  and  lofs  is  indeed 
very  trifling,  if  divided  among  the  whole  years 
during  which  the-new  commercial  relations,  or 
the  new  branches  of  induftry,  may  continue  to. 
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BOOK  fubfift ;  for  it  occurs  but  once.  This  cnc^^ 
'*  however,  is  the  firft  year ;  and,  in  it,  all  the  lofe 
and  labour  is  accumulated.  Where  fo  much 
depends  upon  credit,  it  may  prove  fatal ;  and 
where  fo  much  of  that  credit  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  withdrawn,  it  muft  prove  fatal  in  a  great 
number  of  cafes.  The  profpeft  of  expence  and 
difficulty  is  immediate :  it  flares  the  planter, 
merchant,  and  his  dependents,  full  in  the  face  ; 
tod  pr^fents  itfelf  as  the  companion  of  the  firft 
year,  during  which,  a  new  order  of  things  fhall 
take  pflace.  It  is  to  be  the  inftantaneous  effect 
of  their  e:f^ertions ;  and,  whatever  bad  fpirits 
may  have  ^ound  their  way  into  the  colony,  or 
whatever  bias  they  may  have  fucceeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  prolpeft,  jufl  now  alluded  to-,  meets 
every  incentive  to  afltive  difobedience,  and  thrufts 
kfelf  upon  the  notice  of  the  community,  the 
moment  they  are  called  upon  to  aft.  Traders, 
indeed,  are  the  men  upon  whom  fpeculative 
notions  take  the  lead  hold*  They  are  but  un-- 
tradable  fubjeds  for  th^  attempts  of  vifionaries 
and  malcontents.  To  retain  their  routine  of 
profit,  they  will  Hibmit  to  many  real  inconveni- 
ences. Infults  to  themfelves,  when  they  only 
touch  their  honour,  without  affedmg  their 
purfe,  are  felt  with  little  acutencfs  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral injuria  or  wrongs  of  the  community, 
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art  of  no  more  confequence,  in  their  eyes,  than  ^  e  c  t. 
the  entries  of  a  neighbour's  ledger  are  in  ba-  ^ 

htocing  their  books. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  exifting  relations  oi 
commerce  are  profitable  and  convenient,  a  rup- 
ture or  feparation  of  any  kind,  will  always  be 
dreaded  by  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu* 
joity,  in  both  quarters  of  the  empire;  And,  to 
the  purpofe  of  our  {H-efent  argument,  the  plant- 
ers of  afanoft  all  the  American  fettlements  may 
be  reckoned  in  this  clafs. 

It  will  be  dreaded  by  the  mother  country, 
in  »  tmch  as  an  kidependent  government  in 
the  cdlcnies  may  deprive  her  of  thofe  Refer- 
ences which  (he  has  fecured  to  herfelf  during 
Ac  nttsoa ;    and  in  as  much    as    treaties  of 
commerce  are,  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  national 
poHcy,  often  granted  by  the  caprice  or  theories    . 
of  rulers,  without  regard  to  the  real  intereft  of 
the  coimnunity  *.     It  will  be  dreaded  by  the  co^ 
•  fenies,  in  as  much  as  various  privileges  which 
they  pofiefled  during  the  union,  would  no  long- 
er be  coDtinaed,  after  a  rupture ;  and  ih  as  mucK 
as  the  extenfive  commerce  and  refources  of  the 
Conquering  ftate,  could  affc^-d  a  temporary  in- 
jury, or  inconvenience,  in  order  to  give  tiie  rul- 
ers and  the  people  an  opportimity  of  gratifying 
dieir  revenge.     It  wiU  be  dreaded  by  both  colo- 
mes  and  mother  country,  if  h  is  effefted  by  fd^ 
VOL..  !•       .  G  .  foreign 
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fagli  conqueft ;  in  as  much  as  the  new  yoke 
of  an  enemy  is  always  more  feve!re,  and  the  rc- 
itridions  of  his  monopolizing  policy  more  rigid 
and  exclufive. 

3.  The  two  ties,  arifing  from  circulation  of 
capital  and  commercial  relations,  are  very  much 
modified,  in  different  colonies,  by  the  circum-* 
fiances  that  ftrengtheu  or  weaken  the  third 
bond  of  union,  which  we  have  mentioned— 
the  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  mother 
country,  for  defence  and  public  fuppKes. 

.  A  colony,  engaged  entirely  in  agricultural 
purfuits,  increafea  more  rapidly — h  lefs  ez« 
pofed  to  invafion  from  an  enemy,  or  to  the 
military  force  of  the  mother  country-— depends' 
lefs  upon  the  fupplies  of  commerce  or  credit 
from  tKe  metropolis — is  compofed  of  members 
more  high  in  their  fpirit,  and  more  impatient 
of  reftraint,  than  the  fmaller  and  more  valu* 
able  fettlements,  which  fubfift  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  produce,  and  are  peopled  by 
planters  and  merchants.  The  market  of  the 
former,  is  the  great  home  market,  and  exiflrs 
within  the  colony ;  that  of  the  latter,  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fea,  an<l  is  neceflarily  in  the 
^wer  of  mafters  or  enemies.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  former,  if  •driven  to  refiftance  by  op^. 
preifion  or  invafion,  can  not  only  arm  a  greats 
er  force  in  their  defence,  but,  when  expofed 
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to  attack  from  ttie  coaft,  can  retire  to  the 
woods  and  wilds  of  the  interior.  A  propofal 
of  this  fort  was  aftually  diftated  by  the  pecu- 
liar drcumftances,  and  high  fpirit  of  the  New- 
Englanders,  during  the  critical  events  which 
attended  the  beginning  of  the  American  war. 
The  planters  of  the  iflands^  befides  that  they 
are  never  likely  to  entertain  fuch  a  fpirit, 
muft,  if  driven  from  one  coaft,  retire  to  an- 
other equally  expofed.  The  agricultural  coun- 
tries of  the  continent  fupply  themfelves  with 
neceffaries :  they  can,  as  indeed  they  did  on 
one  famous  occafion,  difpenfe  with  thofe  arti- 
cles of  commerce  and  manufafture  which  come 
jrom  abroad*  The  iilanders,  and  the  colonifts 
in  the  fouth,  depend  on  their  foreign  com- 
merce, for  the  bread  whicli  nourifhes  them, 
the  clothes  ^hich  cover  them,  and  even  the 
materials  for  building  which  fhelter  them  from 
the  heat  of  a  burning  fun.  In  every  point  of 
view,  then,  the  independence  of  the  agricultu- 
ral fetdements,  and  their  defire  to  refill  or  to 
feparate,  is  of  quicker  growth  than  in  the 
fouthern  colonies  ;  and  fooner  attains  to  matu- 
rity in  any  continental  fettlement,  than  in  any 
of  the  iflsmds. 

In  all  of  them,  indeed,  we  fliall  afterwards  (ee, 
that  an^emandpation  from  their  dependence  up- 
on the  parent  ftate,  would  be  moft  ccmdudve  to 
G2  the 
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BOOK  ^  fcal'ftrengtb  of  the  ccrtoay^  portly  by  erestf^ 
ing  a  radical  change  ia  the  government^  and 
partly  by  srffimihrtmg  the  flrttdore  of  the  fcr« 
ciety  in  the  iflands^  to  that  trhich  preraib  up^ 
on  the  c<mtznem«  Biit  fuch  vlews^  howerer 
juft,  are  never  likely  to  be  imbibed,  either  by 
the  colosii:^  or  by  the  government  at  home* 
'iFhe  fbrffief^  accnftomed  ta  be  defended  by  the 
notber  coontry,  bok  upon  themfelves  as  sn 
bondoxied  to  the  firft  iDretgn  pionderet s^  vheD 
iqiaraied  $  the  latter^  habkuaied  to  govern  and 
ptot»&j  forgets  that  the  £»tt  protedi«i  may 
be  hvfht  from  other  quactersy  becaufe  it  hstt 
iwver  ieen  dny  attempt  made  tu  do  vithont  ita 
afiiftancie*  We  may  fafidy  a^Ebrt,  thai  the  ^ron^r 
dcrfol  energies  developed  by  the  Ametican 
States,  dmii^  thefr  fttuggle  for  independence^ 
aftontflied  diemfelves  an  much  a^  their  ene* 
mies )  and  tha(t»  when  they  pafied  the  Robio(^, 
few»  befidea  their  own  £ittgiune  leaders  and 
their  abettors,  on  either  fide  of  the  AtUttHcy 
expe£led  any  other  ccuifisqMence  than  aUbluce 
rokiy  from  a  tbsp  vi^hieh  vras  nsiiver&Hiy  be«r 
fieved  to  be  the  df£bace  of  defperatkiii* 

4#  The  laft  circunrilance  which  I  nientioft« 
ecU  as  infliiettdnf  the  refattiona  of  a  cobnial 
fettlemefit  towards  its  modier  country,  is  the 
fimibrity  of  langnagey  origin^  and  manners^ 
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Sefides  the  influence  of  thefe  impartant  a>  ^  b  ci*- 
nmftaaces,  in  promotiag  the  interchange  of 
iaiiabitaiits^  Ae  circaiation  of  capital,  and  the 
reUtfons  of  commerce,  they  have  a  great  dire£t 
effed  in  uniting  togt^faer  the  two  fodetieft,  or 
parts  of  the  fame  coarnxunity,  and  in  render* 
i^g  both  equally  averfe  to  a  ciril  war*  There 
is  a  fentimenc  of  a&^on,  which  may,  with 
the  greateft  propriety,  be  termed  filial,  from 
the  colony  towards  the  parent  ftate.  In  an« 
dent  times,  it  formed,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  only  link  that  tmtted  them.  The  names 
by  which  fnch  a  relai ionfliip  has  been  denoted, 
are  all  fonnded  upon  ideas  of  the  Cime  ^dear<* 
ing  and  tender  connexion.  Without  any  com:- 
pnlfion,  colonies  have  genially  followed  the 
fortunes  of  their  mother  country  in  thoTe  wars 
which  manifeftly  endangered  their  own  inte* 
refts*  The  fentiment  of  zSkOaon  to  the  coun* 
try  of  our  birth  or  adoption,  is  felt  by  the 
moft  corrupt  and  depraved  parts  of  the  human 
fpecies.  In  all  countries  and  ages,  the  infl(c« 
tions  which  wound  thofe  fedjngs,  have  been 
ranked  as  the  punifliments,  fecond  only  to  the 
deprivation  of  exiftence.  In  fpite  of  ill  ufage, 
or  difgrace,  or  new  habits,  fo  ftrongly  does 
this  propenfity  of  our  nature,  implanted  in  us 
for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  point  towards  the 
fcenes  of  our  birth  and  childhood,  that  the  re« 
G  3 .  miifioa 
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BOOK  miilion  or  expiration  of  bani(hinent,  is  almoft 
univerfally  the  fignal  for  refuming  a  connexion^ 
only  interrupted  by  compulfory  means;  and 
the  return  of  an  exile  to  his  native  land,  is  one 
of  the  mod  powerful  images  which  the  poet 
can  conjure  up,  when  he  would  defcribe  the 
excefs  of  human  felicity*  The  fame  feelings^ 
I  have  faid,  appear  to  be  excited  towards  the 
country  of  our  adoption.  The  tender  affe&ioa 
x>{  the  defendants  of  Ifrael,  for  thv  country 
in  which  they  once  found  an  afylum,  has  rer 
mained  unaltered  even  by  the  perfecution  and 
contumely,  which  they  have  lince  experienced 
from  it.  Their  love  for  Portugal  is  little  infe- 
rior to  that  aiTe&ion  for  their  own  Jerufalem, 
which  fentiment  and  religious  impreffion  unite 
in  calling  forth.  It  exceeds  their  prediledion 
for  Poland,  where  they  engrofs  the  trade — are 
proteded  and  encouraged.  The  very  mentioa 
of  Portugal,  brings  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  aft 
Ifraelite.  To  fee  that  land,  before  he  taftes  of 
death,  is  the  higheft  earthly  confolatiop  j  an4 
he  contentedly  refigns  his  foul  into  the  boibm 
of  Abraham,  amidd  the  contempt  and  injufticf 
of  Chriftendom,  prpvided  he  may  lay  his  bones 
In  a  cheft  of  earth  from  thofe  h^ppy  plains 
V^hich  are  watered  by  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus* 
The  Weft  Indian  flave,  w.ho  has  been  toru 
frpm  his  cpu.ntry  by  force,  cherifhes  indeed  thf 
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wcoJBc&ion  of  former  fcesea  ;  but  the  fociety  sect. 
of  thofe  who  have  been  the  companions  of  his  .  '  ^ 
exile  and  his  toils,  binds  him  to  his  new  home 
in  preference  to  all  other  foreign  lands.  The 
^)pellation  of  ihipmate  is,  among  the  negroes, 
the  moft  endearing  term  that  can  be  ufied ;  and 
in  every  flare  code  that  I  have  feen,  the  penalty  of 
ban&Biment  is  inflided  on  crimes  of  the  deepeft 
dye,  to  which  death  is  not  awarded.  It  mud 
^OKsely  be  an  inftinft  of  no  common  force  and 
miverfality,  which  can  awaken  the  emotions 
of  feafibiUty,  or  ftifle  the  love  of  gain  in  the 
bofom  of  a  Jew,  and  give  the  negro*flave  a 
choice  in  the  fcene  of  his  fufferings  and  bond- 
age 

In  all  colonies,  this  inftind  attaches  the  inha- 
faitsnts  to  their  own  land,  and  the  land  of  their 
for^thers.  Its  influence  is  naturally  ftronger 
among  men  of  fimple  lives,  like  the  agricultu- 
ral colonifts,  than  in  the  fouthern  communis 
ties,  where  manners  are  much  corrupted.  But 
the  profped  of  a  return,  and,  in  general,  the 
dofe  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the 
commercial  fettlement  and  the  parent  ftate, 
oompenfates,  perhaps,  the-  e&ds  of  nation- 
al charader.  This  tie,  however,  is  the  on* 
ly  one,  of  which  the  ftrength  is  not  much  lefs 
to  bkid  the  agricultural  colonies,  than  the 
commercial  fettlements  to  the  mother  country. 
G  4  Such 
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Such  ue  the  natural  circumftances,  £a  tb« 
relatiye  iituation  of  a  (late  and  its  colonies^ 
which)  without  any  influence  from  pofitive  in* 
fiitutioas^  muft  always  fo  far  counteraft  the 
^Se&  of  difta^nce  and  local  feparatioo,  as  to 
render  the  political  difmemberment  a  matter 
pf  very  improbable  occurrence  at  any  giyeii 
period,  in  which  a  ftatefman  may  be  called 
^pon  to  ad*  Thofe  ties  muft  always  render  9 
war  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  coun^ 
try  much  lefs  frequent,  than  between  the  coun^ 
try  and  any  foreign  power.  As,  however,  the 
iame  ties  bind  the  different  contiguous  pror 
vinces  of  a  ftate  together,  without  any  diminu* 
tion  of  their  force,  from  diftance  and  local  ie<* 
paration;  a  diiinembermenf  €)i  thofe  nearer 
parts  is  ftiilieis  probable,  than  a  fepaiation  of 
the  colonial  territories.  Of  ail  wars,  there^ 
fore,  in  which  a  ftate  may  be  engaged,  a  colo« 
nial  war  is  the  leaft  to  be  expeded  :  but,  of  all 
fivil  wars,  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  to  be  looked 
for. 

This  confequence  of  local  circumftances 
has,-  accordingly,  rendered  the  relations  of 
colonial  policy  more  complicated  than  thofe  of 
domeftic  adminiftration ;  and  politicians  have 
fallen  into  their  common  error,  by  meeting 
(he  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  occafion, 
jfpx  with  unufual  caution,  more  anxious  attea« 
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tfeOy  or  idoer  exertions  of  poKtical  ikiU,  but  3  b  c  t* 
vtth  more  viok&t  effort^  of  iegiflative  interfere  ^ 
eace^-^with  a  force  of  arm,  intenided  to  be  t 
fiibftitute  for  delicacy  of  finger*  They  have^ 
^  «duaU  facrificed  all  profped  of  goveroiag 
firell  and  ealily»  to  the  defire  of  fecuring,  with 
certataty^  a  government,  of  whatever  fort ;  and 
this  certainty,  they  feem  to  have  thought,  covl4 
be  readily  obtained  by  liTuing  decrees,  however 
artificial,  and  however  ill-adapted  to  the  cirr 
ciunftances  of  local  and  cc^onial  relati<N)$^ 
The  fyftem  of  policy  which  is  founded  upon 
the  views  of  the  mercantile  theory,  has  been 
extended  to^  the  branches  of  government  un« 
conne^d  with  commercial  arrangements. 
And  as  the  general  intereflis  of  the  community 
have  been  facrificed,  to  fill  the  purfiss  of  a  few 
individuals:  fo,  the  general  interefts  of  the 
empire  have  frequently  been  made  fubfervient 
to  the  mod  narrow-minded  fort  of  ambition 
which  can  infpire  any  cabinet — ^the  preference 
of  exceffive  power  over  a  wretched  province, 
to  a  moderate  dominion  over  an  exienfive  and 
fiourifliing  empire.  When,  in  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Books  of  this  Inquiry,,  we  come  to  con- 
fider  the  different  political  meaiures  that  have 
been  purftled  for  the  attainment  of  thofe  ends, 
and  di£lated  by  different  views  of  colonial  re- 
lations, we  (hall  find,  that  the  favourite  line  of 
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Boo-K  c6looiaI  policy  has  dot  always  been  better 
adapted  to  attain  even  its  own  objeft,  thaa 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  have 
been  calculated  to  promote  its  great  end— the 
paving  of  the  ftreets  with^gold.  As,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  the 
colonial  fyftem  have  been  oniy,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  deficient,  while  the  objed  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem,  when  attained,  would  be 
utterly  ufelefs :  fo,  it  alfo  happens,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  former  have  been  much 
more  fuccefsful.  than  thofe  attempted  by  the 
latter. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the 
circumftances  which  influence  the  political  con* 
nexions  between  the  different  parts  of  an  em- 
pire, the  effeds  produced  upon  the  manners 
of  each  member  by  their  mutual  relations, 
and  the  various  peculiarities  which  a&&  the 
ftri£hiefs  of  the  union  that  fubfifts  between  the 
different  parts  of  a  great  fyftem,  compofed, 
like  the  commercial  ftates  of  modern  times,  of 
a  mother  country  and  colonies,  or  of  provinces 
differently  fituated  with  refped  to  opulence, 
climate,  and  terraqueous  pofition. 

.  In  confidering  the  relations  of  colonial  efta- 
bliOiments  to  the  mother  country,  and  in  efti- 
mating  the  political  advantages  derived  from 
them,  the  fupporters  of  the  different  ceconomi<- 
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cal  fyftevQS  h^Te  entirely  negkaed  that  point  ^^gt. 
rf  view  from  which  we  have  been  contem-  . 
planting  the  fubjea«    They  have  confidered  a 
colony  as  a  foreign  country^  held  in  fubjedion 
by  another  ftate ;   not  as  a  part  of  that  ftate, 
^nneded  with  it  by  various  ties,  and  deprived 
of  the  advantages  arifing  from  prozioiity  of 
fituadon,  in  order  to  enjpy  other  advantages 
of  greater  value.    They  have  confidered  that 
fyftem,  whigb  i^  compofed  of  a  mother  coun* 
try  and  diftant  poileilions,  as  a  clumfy  and 
imwieldly  mais ;  a  ftate,  which  drained  its  body, 
and  divided  its  refources,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  nominal  and  empty  fovereignty  over  a  re« 
mote  people.    It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  proper  to  view  the  eftablifliment  of  dif- 
tant colonic,  a^  an  extenfion  of  a  country'^ 
dominions,  into  regions  which  enjoy  a  diverfity 
i>f  climate  and  of  foil.     An  empire,  fo  extend- 
ed, cannot,  indeed,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
compadnefs  and  folidity}  but  thefe  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  variety  of  fituation,  and  are  facri- 
ficed  in  order  to  obtain  it :  in  the  f^me  manner 
as  a  nation,  by  engaging  in  foreign  commerce, 
fubjeds  its   refources  to  mapy  cafualties,  to 
which  thofe  of  an  inland  ftate  are  never  ex- 
pofed,  and  encumbers  its  operations  with  many 
trammels,  from  which  they  would  otherwife  bq 
free, 
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Purfuing  the  idea,  that  a  oolony  h  a  re* 
mote  and  fubordinate  appendage  of  the  mother 
coontry,  political  inquirers  have  ezaninfed  the 
utility  of  all  colonial  eftablifliments  by  two 
criterioBS, — the  military  force  which  they  con* 
tribate  to  the  defence  of  the  empire— -and  the 
refources  which  they  afford  to  its  treafary. 

If  the  colonies  are  confidered  as  integral 
parts  of  the  ftate,  it  is  not  neceflary,  in  order 
to  prove  their  utility,  that  they  fiiould  fnpply 
a  furplus,  either  of  men  or  money,  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  other  parts  :  it  is  fuiEcient,  if 
they  furniOi  the  means  of  governing  and  de«> 
fending  themfelves  upon  ordinary  occafiona* 
In  critical  emergencies,  any  one  part  of  aa 
empire  may  jnftly  clsiim  fuch  affiftance,  as  all 
the  other  parts  can  fpare,"  after  allotting  to 
their  own  defence  the  necei&ry  portion  of 
their  refources.  Thi«  forms  an  efiential  part 
of  the  idea  of  a  political  union.  But  even  if, 
in  times  of  tranquillity^  the  colonies  generally 
require  fome  afliftance  from  the  mother  coun^ 
try,  the  following  confiderations  may  fatlsiy  us, 
that,  neverthelefs,  they  deferve  fuch  care,  as 
Well  as  any  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a^ 
amply  repay  it. 

1.  The  provinces  of  a  ftate  that  lye  con- 
tiguous, do  by  no  means  furnifh  fupplies,  either 
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uf  mea  or  money,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  sect. 
of  ilefence  und  fecurity  which  they  receive  from    .^  'j 
Ae  government; 

It  i$  impoffible  to  diftribute  the  burdens  of 
the  national  expence,  with  fuch  equality,  a« 
moog  the  difierent  parts  of  the  community, 
thac  each   ihall  bear  exactly  the  ihare  deter« 
milled  by  its  intereft  ia  the  purpofes  for  which 
the  whole  fuppliea  are  required.     One  part  of 
the  ftilte  always  contributes  more  than  its  pro* 
tediofi  cofts  :  the  forplus  goes  to  proted  an* 
dther  part,  which  co&tributes  lefs.     An  extent 
of  country  (for  exam)>le)  in  the  fbuthem  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  as  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Effex, 
e^al  to  the  extent  of  iTorkihtre,  or  a  traft  of 
which  the  income  is  the  fame,  does  not  contribute 
more  to  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  than  that 
county ;  yet  the  fums  required  for  the  defence 
and  gorernment  of  the  two  diftri£b  are  very 
different.    I  imagine  the  Members  for  York- 
taivc  would  meet  with  nmch  lefs  attention,  than 
they  ufually  receive  from  the  Houfeof  Commons 
and  the  country,  were  they  to  complaui  of  this 
inequality,  and  to  reprefent  the  defence  and  go- 
vernment of  the  foutbem  counties  as  a  burthen 
iqpon  their  cottftitucnts« 

The  province  of  Holland,  accordmg  to  the 
convention  of  tjtrecht  in  i6i  2,  paid  no  lefs  than 
fifty-cight  pfr  tent,  of  (he  whole  taxes  levied  by 
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, [ ,  This  convention,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

union,  remained  in  force  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  The  direft  influence  of  the 
provinces  was  precifely  equal.  In  point  of  pre- 
cedence, indeed,  Holland  was  only  the  fecond, 
Guelderland  being  the  firft  in  nominal  rank,  al- 
though it  paid  but  five  per  cent,  of  che  fupplies ; 
and  the  confent  of  the  moft  trifling,  as  well  as 
of  the  largeft  province  was  equally  required  to 
every  a£t  of  the  government.  The  money  thus 
raifed  in  fo  great  a  proportion  from  Holland, 
was  expended  in  the  fervice  of  all  the  ftates ;  in . 
maintaining  the  navy  and  troops ;  in  garrifon- 
ing  the  barrier  towns ;  and  in  fupporting  that 
^  admirable  fyftem  of  police  which  each  province 
alike  enjoyed.  Holland,  then,  defrayed  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  expence  required  for 
the  defence  and  government  of  all  the  other 
ftates. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  in  the  application  of 
fupplies  to  the  purpofes  of  national  defence,' 
each  diftri£):  of  a  country  is  equally  benefited  ; 
and  that  the  fums  contributed  by  any  one  pare 
to  the  defence  of  the  refl,  are  expended  in  pre* 
venting  a  conquefl,  which  would  lead  imme- 
diately  to  its  own  ruin.  We  fhall  afterwards 
(hew,  that  the  colonies  are  fubfervient  to  the 
defence  of  the  niother  country  ezadlly  in  the 
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fame  manneT.  But,  were  we  even  to  admiCy  sect. 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
plications of  the  common  ftock  againfl:  an  ene« 
my,  no  fuch  argument  can  apply  to  the  money 
-employed  in  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  ftate* 
It  can  never  be  faid,  that  Yorkfliire  has  a  di« 
red  intereft  in  the  good  government  of  Corn« 
wall  or  Kent ;  or,  that  Holland  is  immediately 
benefited  by  the  ilri£t  police,  which  it  partly 
fupports,  in  Groningen.  Great  Britain  may 
be  interefted  in  defending  Ireland,  as  the  con* 
quell  of  that  ifland  might  be  dangerous  to  her 
ovm  independence*  She  feems,  however,  to 
view  a  feparation  by  revolt,  as  equally  danger* 
ous ;  although  fuch  a  neighbour  could  never 
be  very  formidable*  And,  at  any  rate,  ilie  de« 
fra^ys  part  of  the  expence  of  internal  govern- 
ment ;  although,  furely,  the  landed  prq>rie« 
tors  of  Yorkihire,  or  Norfolk,  are  as  remotely 
interefted  in  the  quietnefs  of  the  counties  of 
Kerry  or  SUgo,  as  in  that  of  Jamaica  or  Bar- 
badoies. 

In  Ihort,  the  idea  of  a  political  union,  in- 
volves, the  neceffity  of  a  common  caufe.  It  is 
neceffary  that  the  different  parts ,  fl^ould  contri- 
bute to  each  other's  fupport,  without  confider- 
ing  that  they  are  divided  by  phyfical  bound- 
aries, or  arbitrary  lines.  No  ftate  ought  ever 
to'give  up  any  part  of  its  donuAions,  without  the 
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BOOK  xaoft  urgent  neceflity.  Every  fuch'difinembcr- 
.  ^'  .  mcnt  is  a  dimintition  of  reputation  and  of 
maaCy — a  violation  of  duty  to  the  part  fur^- 
rendered^  and  a  facrifice  of  ihofe  benefits,  by 
whschy  in  a  fhort  time,  that  part  may  be  en- 
abled to  repay  all  pail  expenccs.  One  of 
the  principal  difadvantagea  of  a  federal  go- 
vernment, is  the  encouragement  which  it  gives 
to  viewf  of  feparate  political  interefts,  and  cal« 
culations  of  unequal  contribution  towards  the 
pecuniary  iuppHes. 

The  fuppHes  of  troops  which  a  ftate  affords 
to  its  colonies^  refembte  the  unequal  propor* 
tions,  in  which  diiferent  diftri&s  of  the  mothet^ 
country  contribute  to  the  formation  of  her  mi« 
litary  and  naval  force. 

Territories  of  the  fame  extent^  fupporting 
an  equal  population,  and  pofleffing  equal  por- 
tions of  wealth,  will  fupply  very  different  num- 
bers of  men  to  the  public  fervice,  upon  any 
occaiion,  which  is  not  fo  urgent  as  to  require 
compulfory  levies ;  and  the  peculiar  hardfhip 
of  fuch  levies  cox^fts,  chiefly,  in  the  equal 
manner  in  which  they  zSeQk  the  difierent  di& 
triSs.  The .  nature  of  the  prevailing  occupa- 
tions, the  rate  of  the, wages  of  ordinary  labour^ 
and  the  ftate  of  manners,  have  all  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  proportion  of  locfe  and  fo- 
perflttous  population^  which  is  c<Hiftantly  flirting 
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from  one  ftation  or  profeffion  to  another ;  sect. 
and  may  always,  by  the  temptation  of  a  trifling  ^^^ 
bounty,  a  certain  maintenance,  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  be  turned  into 
the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  A  province  chiefly  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men,  fober,  laborious,  contented,  and  averfe 
to  change.  It  is  not  among  them  that  an 
army  can  be  recruited,  unlefs  in  times  of  poli- 
ticafor  natural  calamity.  A  diftri£t  of  coun* 
try  which  fupports  a  population  of  fmall  ma- 
nufadurers,  living  in  feparate  houfes,  or  little 
villages,  engaged  in  fome  branch  of  bufinefs 
that  is  fed  by  an  equable  demand,  and  joining 
to  their  principal  occupation  the  culture  of  a 
few  common  articles  of  confumption,  (fuch  a  dif- 
trid  as  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Switzerland),  is  nearly  as  unfavour- 
able to  the  railing  of  foldiers,  as  a  province 
wholly  agricultural.  A  manufisifturing  town, 
where  men  are  produced  ii>  abundance,  or  gra- 
dually colle£ted  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  naturalized,  habituated  to  fociety,  and  to 
a  life  of  labour,  that  requires  little  variety  of 
mental  exertion, — trained  to  diflipation,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  change ;  this  is  the  true  dep6t  of 
military  fupplies,  the  natural  head-quarters  of 
recruiting  parties.  Of  all  fuch  towns,  that 
will  furnifli  moft  abundant  reinforcements,  in 
VOL.  I.  H  which 
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which  the  fpirit  of  fpeculation,  or  the  varying 
demand  for  its  ftaple  work^  or  the  unequal  pro* 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whatever  othei" 
caufe,  produces  frequent  variations  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  fuddenly  throws  idle  a  number  of 
hands,  or  reduces  the  price  of  common  labour 
below  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  army.  Few 
towns  have  furniihed  more  foldiers  than  Nor^^ 
wich,  where  the  ftaple  is  an  article  for  which 
the  demand  is  very  capricious,  and  the  wages 
trary  prodigioufly  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time« 
Glafgow,  I  have  been  informed,  fent  to  the 
army,  during  the  late  war,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  tboufand  men,— a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  raifed  in  Scotland  ;  although 
|he  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Highland  dif« 
tridts  muft  have  rendered  them  more  than  u^ 
fually  prolific  in  fuppKes  of  men :  The  popula- 
tion of  Glafgow  is  not  cme  twenty-fecond  pare 
of  the  whole  Scotifli  populatioa*  * 

The  diverfity  of  occupations  and  mannera 
has,  of  courfe,  lefs  influence  on  the  militia  fer« 
vice,  which  is  not  Toluntary^  All  the  fubfti- 
tutes,  however,  will  be  drawn  from  thofe  dif- 
trids  which  mod  copioufly  fopply  the  regular 
army :  and  it  is  not  the  leaft  of  the  many 
objeflions  to  th^  fpecies  of  national  force^ 
that  it  draws,  to  the  occupation  and  habits  of 
the  military  profeffion,  a  number  of  men  from 
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thofe  claffes  which  arc  naiturally  Icfs  adapted  •  B  o  T- 
and  left  incKned  to  its  purfuits  ^  while  every  ■  ^  .^ 
civilized  nation  contains  a  fund  of  idle  and 
profligate  men,  who  can  never  he  fo  well  em- 
ployed as  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  hav^ 
no  chance  of  being  reformed  by  any  other  re- 
gimen. 

As  for  the  maritime  force  of  the  country^ 
it  is  almoft  entirely  fupplied  from  the  mercan* 
tile  navy,  and  that  from  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  fea>coaft  ;  more  efpeciaily,  from  tbofe 
which  are  fituated  on  ftations  favourable  to  the 
fifberies. 

No  part  of  the  mother  Country  is  evet  fo  ill 
adapted  for  fupplying  men  to  the  army,  at  thofe 
colonies  which  have  not  been  long  fettledv 
They  are  underftocked  with  inhabitants ;  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  (lock,  are 
conftanrly  high.  In  many  colonies^  it  is  not 
difficult  to  become  proprietors  of  land :  induf- 
try  and  fobriety  prevail  there  j  and  thofe  who 
have  emigrated  thither,  are  poflefled  with  no 
paffion  lefs  than  the  ardour  for  military  glory. 
Tet,  fome  colonies  are  lefs  unfit  than  o« 
thers  for  recruiting  an  army.  Among  thefe^ 
we  may  reckon  the  Weft  Indian  iflandB,  for 
reafons  which  were  formerly  given  )  although^ 
indeed,  the  prevalence  of  negro  flavery,  by  e- 
qualizing  all  diftindions^  but  that  of  colour,  U 
Ha  .      thg 
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BOOK  the  way  before  defcribed,  has  the  eflfcft  of  iiS 

«  fpiring  with  a  contempt  of  military  duty,  many, 

whom  the  peculiar' circumftances  of  thofe  fet- 

tlements  would  otherwife  have  led  into  that 

dire^on. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  will  be  for  the  inte« 
reft,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  the  co- 
lonies, that  troops  fliould  be  fent  out,  and  not 
raifed  upon  the  fpot. 

It  will  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  mother 
country— becaufe  (he  can  raife  men  much  cheap- 
er in  her  own  manufa&uring  diftH£ts,  among 
the  fcourings  of  her  jails,  and  houfes  of  cor- 
redUon;  or  in  thofe  foreign  countries  which 
have  a  conftant  fuperabundance  of  idle  hands  * 
— 4>ecaufe  the  troops,  thus  embodied,  will  be 
contented  with  a  pay  and  fubfiftence  propor- 
tioned to  that  which  they  would  receive  on  a- 
v  *  ther  ftations,  not  to  the  rate  of  wages  and 
living  in  the  colonies — and.becaufe,  even  at 
home,  it  is  always  good  policy  to  quarter  troops 
at  a  diftance  from  the  province  whence  they 
were  drawn. 

It  vd\l  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  colonies ; 
becaufe  they  are  coiiftantly  in  want  of  hands ; 
becaufe  their  fervice  is  not  fufficiently  adive 

or 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  Britifh  forces  io  the  Weft 
lodiei,  viz.  the  fix  batt^ons  of  the  6oth  regiment^  are 
coitpofed  of  foi^ignera,  chiefly  Cennans. 
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or  variQ^us,  of  itfelf,  to  form  a  good  foldiery ;  3  B  c  t. 
becaufe  they  receive,  through  the  medium  of  t      \  j 
the  army,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  more  po- 
liflied  part  of  their  fociety ;  and  becaufe  the 
drain  in  their  population,  caufed  by  a  fudden  . 
draught  of  men  into  the  garrifons,  could  not  be 
fupplied  from  the  mother  country,  fo  eafily,  as 
a  partial  vacancy  in  a  fully  peopled  territory  ; 
more  efpecially  in  the  Weft:  Indies,  which  de- 
pend, at  any  rate,  on  emigration,  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  their  ordinary  vacancies. 

In  the  long  run,  it  fignifies  little,  whether 
colonies  are  defended  by  forces  fent  out  to 
them,  or  raifed  among  themfelves.  If  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops  are  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe,  and  -  a  certain  number  of  hands  are 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  and 
trade,  this  population  wiH  be  found,  while  la* 
bout  bears  a  monopoly  price,  as  it  does  in  all 
new  countries  ;  and  it  fignifies  nothing  to  the 
population  of  the  mother  country,  whether  fhe 
fends  out  the  fupply  diredly  in  the  form  of  re« 
giments,  or  as  emigrants,  to  fill  the  place. pf 
the  troops  which  the  colonies  have  raifed. 

While  the  colonies,  then,  are  only  viewed  as 
diflant  provinces  of  the  fame  country,  jt  is  ab- 
furd^o  reprefent  their  defence  and  government 
as  a  burthen,  either  to  the  treafury,  or  to  the 
forces  of  the  other  provinces.    It  would  furely 
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be  moft  abfurd  to  fay^  that  Norwich,  Manche& 
ter,  and  Glafgow,  were  the  bulwarks  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fupplied  her  with  land  forces  ;  or 
that  (he  owed  her  navy  to  Newcaftle,  Liver* 
pool,  and  Poole.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  for 
the  whole  ifland  to  get  foldiers  and  failors  from 
thofe  towns,  than  from  among  the  landholders 
of  Yorkfhire,  the  corporations  of  London,  or 
the  univeriities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge} 
as  it  is  cheaper  and  better  for  thofe  fquines^ 
and  aldermen,  and  fellows  of  Colleges,  to  get 
their  beef  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  than  to 
raife  oxen  upon  their  prime  lands,  or  in  the 
ftalls  of  their  ftabies.  Nobody,  but  an  Irifli 
patriot,  or  a  Highland  chieftain,  would  be 
vain  enough  to  boaft,  that  England  is  fed  by 
their  t>ottnty :  it  would  be  as  abfurd  for  the 
manufafturing  and  commercial  towns,  to  boaft 
that  fhe  owes  her  defence  to  them.  It  is  no 
lefs  ridiculous  for  the  United  kingdom  to  com^. 
plain,  that  (he  is  at  the  expence  of  governing 
ftnd  defending  her  colonial  territories. 

2.  The  wars  which  a  ftate  undertakes;  ap^ 
parently  for  the  defence  tof  her  colonial  domi- 
nions, are,  in  reality,  very  feldom  the  confe* 
quence  of  her  poffeifing  thofe  diftant  territo- 
ties. 

While  the  nature  of  man  remains  fuch  aa 
^  uniformly  has  been^  yf€  haye  no  reafon  to 
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acpea  that  he  will  lofe  the  chatafteriftic  mark  «  ^  c  x. 
of  his  fpecies,  which  entitles  him  to  the  appel-  ^* 
ktion  of  a  war*making  animal.  Two  nations, 
who  would  commence  hoftilities  on  account  of 
their  colonies,  would  nerer  want  occafions  for 
quarrelling,  had  they  no  fuch  poffeffions.  So 
long  as  the  aflFairs  of  dates  are  direded,  and 
their  territories  inhabited^  by  human  beings, 
fimilarity  of  purfuits,  proximity  of  fituation, 
and  equaKty  of  power,  will  conftantly  furniftt* 
the  materials  of  ambition,  and  jealoufy,  and 
difcord :  nor  will  the  propenfity  to  diffenfion 
be  much  augmented  by  the  trifling  increafe  of 
intercourfe  arifing  from  the  points  of  conta£l 
being  fomewhat  multiplied  in  a  remote  quartet 
of  the  globe,  the  interefts  of  which  muft  be 
much  more  frequently  fubfervient  to  thofe  of 
the  mother  country,  than  the  guide  of  her 
condu6t. 

If  Ruffia  or  Auftria,  indeed,  fhould  become 
poflefled  of  territory  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
an  interference  of  interefts  with  Great  Britain 
might  ferve  to  leflen  the  ties  by  which  diver- 
fity  of  purfuit  and  local  diftance  at  prefent 
unite  thofe  powers. .  Yet,  we  do  not  find,  that 
France  and  Spain,  or  Britain  and  Portugal, 
whofe  mterefts  in  Europe  incline  them  to  aa 
alliance,  are  apt  to  feparate  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  their  colonies  j  although  no  pow* 
H  4  ers 
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BOOK  ers  can  be  more  fyflematicaHy  jealous  in  their 
colonial  policy  than  Portugal  and  Spain* 

In  faA,  any  influence  which  the  drcum- 
flances  of  the  colonies  can  exert  on  the  difpo* 
iitions  of  the  parent  ftate,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace*  So  long  as  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  continue  to  view  the  poffeifion  of 
diftant  territories  as  an  advantage  to  their  com- 
merce, and  an  augmentation  of  their  power» 
they  will  be  lefs  inclined  to  enter  rafhly  into 
any  meafures  of  aggreflion  in  their  contiguous 
dominions.  Whether  this  prediledion  for  co« 
lonial  eftablifliments  is  well  or  ill-founded,  its 
eStOts  are  the  fame.  It  did  not  figniiy  much 
to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  world,  at  lead, 
whether  the  princes  of  Europe  embraced  the 
Komifli  or  the  Reformed  religion,  or  which  of 
the  two  fyftems  was  beft  entitled  to  belief; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Cbriften- 
dom  wa^  probably  fecured  by  the  divifion  of 
power  which  their  religious  differences  oc* 
cafioned.  Many  nations  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  purfuits  of 
agriculture  and  internal  traffic,  than  in  thofe 
of  foreign  commerce  (which  indeed  all  of 
them  have  anticipated) ;  yet,  from  their  foreign 
commerce  has  bee^n  derived  an  important 
check  to  the  love  of  conqueft,  and  the  fpirit 
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of  difcord.    In  like  manner^  whatever  cffefts  ^  ^^^  t- 
may  be  attributed  to  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  colonial  policy,  it  is  probable, 
that,  inftead  of  increafing,  it  has  diminiflied  the 
frequency  of  wars  in  modem  times. 

The  matter,  it  may  however  be  faid,  ap* 
pears  in  a  very  diflferent  light,  when  we  attend 
to  fads.  The  war  of  1739  with  Spain,  it  is 
allq^ed,  began  about  the  rights  of  the  colony 
trade  ^  and,  in  the  end,  drew  France  into  the 
difpute.  The  war  of  1756  is  called  a  colony 
quarrel*  And  the  American  war,  undertaken 
entirely  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  involved  her  in  a  warfare  with  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  af- 
fertions  of  Dr  Smith  *,  Dr  Johnson  f ,  M. 
TuROOT  |,  and  all  chofe  who  maintain  the 
inutility  of  colonies,  or  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  obligations  conferred  by  the  mother 
country. 

The  advocates  for  the  colonifts,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  aflert,  that  the  war  1739  was  occa^ 
fioned  by  a  difpute  between  the  Britifli  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  Spanifh  contraband 
trade,  and  the  government  of  Spain ;  and  they 

allege, 
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•  Wealth  of  Nations,  B,  Jv.  c  7.  pt.  3, 

f  Taxation  no  Tyraony,— Works,  voL  x. 

I  Mem.  Ou  Von  rabaifTc  le  produit  des  Colonies  a  facre. 
-^Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets  de  I'^urope,  torn,  iii, 
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to  OK  allege,  that  the  war  of  1756  owed  its  origiii 
^  ^'  to  the  views  of  traders  engaged  in  the  Indian 
traffic,  and  to  the  claims  of  the  Crown  upon 
the  North  American  territories.  * 

But  whatever  circumftanoes  may  have  itt* 
volved  Great-  Britain  in  a  colonial  warfare^ 
upon  either  of  thofe  occafions,  a  tittle  reflee« 
tion  will  ihew  tis,  whether  the  contefts  wef6 
occafioned  by  the  pc^eflion-of  territories  in 
America,  or  only  broke  out  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  confequence 
of  the  relations  of  European  politics  between 
the  different  powers  polTeifing  territories  on 
both  fides  of  the  Atlantic.  "' 

The  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  and  Car- 
dinal Fleury,  had  confifted  in  maintaining  an 
amicable  intercourfe  between  the  two  great  ma- 
ritime powers ;  and  thus  fecuring  to  both>  that 
tranquillity,  of  which  they  ftood  equally  in  need, 
after  their  exertions  in  the  Spaniih-fucceflion 
wan  In  confequence  of  this  fyftem,  England 
had  given  up  the  alliance  of  die  houfe  of  Auftria^ 
and  quietly  permitted  her  natural  enemy  to  ac* 
quire  an  extenfion  of  territory  at  the  expence  of 
her  natural  ally.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  (1733% 
the  increafed  refources  of  France,  and  her  for- 
midable afped  towards  the  reft  pf  Europe,  would 
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have  been'  fufBcient  to  awaken  the  falut^ry  jea*  9  e  c  x. 
Joufy  with  which  Great  Britain  is  conftantly  in* 
clined  to  view  fo  formidable  a  neighbour.  The 
pacific  fyftem,  di&ated  by  the  exhaufted  ilate  of 
both  kingdoms^  muft  have  terminated  with  the 
mutual  weaknefs  which  had  excufed  it ;  and  al- 
though neither  Britain  nor  Spain  had  pofleiied 
a  foot  of  territory  in  America^  a  rupture  be* 
tween  France  and  Britain  would  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  fituation  of  Germany;  while 
Spain^  inftead  of  being  the  principal,  would 
have  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel  as  a  fatellite 
of  France. 

While  France  had  attained  to  a  pitch  dF  gran^* 
deur  imknown  fince  the  beft  days  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  iier  only  counterpoife  on 
the  continent,  was  weakened  by  an  unfuccefst 
ful  war  with  the  Porte,  equally  ruinous  to  the 
finances  and  the  army  of  the  ftate.  At  this 
junfture,  the  Emperor's  death  involved  his  fuc^ 
ceflbr  in  a  difpute  with  Bavaria  for  the  Imperial 
crown  ;  and  the  obvious  intereft  of  France  led 
her  to  favour  the  caufe  06  Charles  VII,  in  aa 
much  as  two  neighbours  of  moderate  ftrength 
are  far  lefs  dangerous  than  one  of  great  power* 
The  houfe  of  Brandenburg  feized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  profecuting  the  fyftematic  views  of  un* 
principled  aggrandifement,  which  have  prefided 
over  its  councils  fince  the  name  of  Pruflia  was 
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BOOK  known  in  Europe  ;  and,  together  with  the.  dif- 
puted  dutchy  of  Bergen,  feized  upon  the  fine 
province  of  'Silefia,  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
appendages  of  the  Auftrian  monarchy.     When 
the  affairs  of  Europe  were  in  this  fituation,  it  is 
abfurd  to  feek,  in  the  new  world,  for  the  ori- 
gin of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.     The  ancient  fyftem  of  po- 
licy muft  have  been  blotted  out  from  the  me- 
mory  of  ftatefmen ;   the  love  of  prefent  eafe 
muft  have  prevailed  over  every  rational  fenti- 
ment  of  prudence  ;  and  the  feelings  of  nation- 
al prediledion  and  animofity  muft  h^ve  ceafed 
to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  if  Britain  could 
remain  an  inactive  fpe3:ator,  while  France,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Northern  crowns,  was  call- 
ing new  powers  into  exiftence,  as  counterpoifes 
to  Auftria,  and  dividing  among  them  the  ter-^ 
ritories  of  her  ancient  and  natural  enemy.     No- 
thing fhort  of  a  political  miracle,  ftill  more  a- 
ftonifhing  than  any  thing  which  the  end  of  the 
century  has  difplayed,  could  have  continued,  or 
rctaewed,  the  pacific  fyflem  of  Walpole  and  Fleu- 
ry.    The  zeal  which  burft  forth  from  the  whole 
Engliih  people,  at  the  infults  offered  to  a  few 
fmugglers  in  the  Charaibean  fea,  was  afterwards 
animated  as  ftrongly„  and  with  fomewhat  better 
reafon,  by  the  wrongs,  of  the  £mprefs*Queen. 
Although  Columbus  had  never  traverfed  the  At* 
lantic,  the  fame  clamours  which  unjuftly  drove 
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Walpole  from  the  helm,  and  plunged  the  lia-  sec  t, 
tion  into  hoflilities  with   Spain,   would  have  ;    'j    j 
forced  the  fuccefibrs  of  that  minifter  into  a  con<« 
tinental  war,  even  if  fuch  a  meafure  had  not 
been  called  for  by  the  plaineft  views  of  a  found 
and  cautious  policy.  * 

The  treaty  which  transferred  Silefia  from  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  to  that  of  Brandenburg,  and 
fecured  to  the  former  the  Imperial  crown,  pro- 
duced only  a  truce  between  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, according  to  the  confeflion  of  one  of  their 
number,  hitnfelf  a  principal  party  both  in  the  war 
and  the  treaty  f .  The  Emprefs-Queen  was  not 
£itisfied  to/ee  her  hereditary  dominions  difmem« 
bered,  without  a  ftruggle.  Thofe  were  not  the 
days  of  Royal  humiliation,  and  eafy  and  thought- 
lefs  change  of  empire.  The  views  of  that  high- 
fpirited  Princels  were  quite  independent  of  the 
difputes  between  Britain  and  France  in  Canada* 

TJie  cabinet  of  Verlailles,  by  a  policy  fimilar 
to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  carried  to  a 
very  dangerous  length,  was  willing  to  purchafe  a 
continuance  of  tranquillity,  by  a  facrifice  of  the 
ancient  enmity  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon 
and  Auftria.  The  alliance  of  1756  was  con- 
cluded, after  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  Ruffia  and  Saxony,  with  the  two  North- 
em  powers,  warmly. feconded  the  views  of  the 

Imperial 
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BOOK   Imperial  Councils  ;  not  from  the  influence  of 
^  any  intrigues,  but  from  a  jealoufy  of  their  ambi- 

tious, and  unprincipled  neighbour.  Frederic 
was  now  left  in  a  more  defperate  fituation  than 
M aril  Terefa  had  been  in  1 740  ;  and  the  par- 
tition of  his  dominions  •  among  the  combined 
powers  (for  the  operations  of  fuch  leagues  fel- 
dom  ftop  fliort  at  retribution)  feemed  altogether 
inevitable,  if  Great  Britain  fhould  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  The  fame  views  of  policy  that  inclined 
,  this  country  to  add  a  continental  war  to  her  co- 
lonial difpute  with  France,  would  furely  have 
directed  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent,  if  no  diflant  po0effions  had  diftraded 
her  attention.  The  war  would  have  broken 
out  in  Europe  a  few  months  later  than  it  adu- 
ally  did  in  America,  and  with  a  greater  force 
on  each  fide.  The  heroifm  ol  Wolfe  and  hia 
army,  inflead  of  conquering  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Laurence^  would  have  joined  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen  in  Germany,  and  ihared  in 
reaping  the  laurels  of  Minden  from  a  propor- 
tionably  greater  force  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  one  remarkable  occafion,  indeed^ 
Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  an 
ancient  kingdom  from  being  difmembered.  But 
the  circumftances  of  Poland  in  1774,  and  of 
Pruffia  in  1757,  were  extremely  different  in 
two  refpefts.  .  The  union  of  the  three  parti- 
tioning powers,  rendered  the  fmgle  interference 
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of '^ther  France  or  Britain  wholly  unavailing ;  «  *  c  t. 
and  the  interdl  of  France  would  have  been  in-  i—  ^^'  ,  » 
calculably  promoted,  by  their  joint  endeavours 
to  preferve  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Pdand.  *  In  1756,  on  the  contrary.  Franca 
was  engaged  in  the  combination  againft  Pruffia ; 
while  the  vigour  and  refources  of  the  Ele&oral 
houfe,  unlike  thofe  of  the  fa&ious  and  turbu* 
lent  Poles,  were  fufficient  to  fave  its  dominions, 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  powerful  ally. 

The  American  war  was,  without  doubt,  a  , 
colonial  quarrel :  yet,  the  fame  fpirit  ^f  rivalfhip 
which  led  France  to  interfere  in  it,  contrary  to 
her  mofi  obvious  interefts  f ,  would,  in  all  like^- 
libood,  have  broken  out  in  another  fhape,  long 
before  the  Revolution,  if  the  afiairs  of  the  colo- 
nies had  not  fumifhed  a  pretext  for  the  rupture. 
Hie  fhort  and  harmlefs  war  between  »Auftria 
and  Pruifia  in  1778,  (harmlefs  and  fhort,  be<> 
caufe  the  other  powers  were  occupied  with 
their  colonial  interefts  in  America,  and  could 
not  attend  to  it.  Or  blow  up  the  flame  by 
their  interference) ;  the  Auftro^Ruflian  war  widi 
the  Porte;  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  1787,-^ 
would  have  given  ample  fcope  for  a  conteft 
between  thofe  two  great  nations,  which  feem 
£ited  never  to  remain  in  peace,  unlefs  when 
completely  exhaufted  by  hoftilities.     We  know, 

that, 
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BOOK  that,  even  without  waiting  for  a  pretext,  the  ca- 
> ,  '  .  binet  of  Verfallles  had  entertained  projeds  di- 
redly  and  indiredly  hoftile  to  Great  Britain ; 
had  difcufled  the  fubjed  of  invafion,  and  plan- 
ned the  acquifition  of  Egypt.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween them,  whether  arifing  from  colonial  or 
European  interefts,  would  have  drawn  the  other 
,  maritime  powers  into  the  conteft.  Holland  and 
the  Northern  ftates  would  not  have  deferred  their 
armed  neutrality,  becaufe  the  fundamental  mat- 
ters in  difpute  appertained  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
old  world ;  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  delay  of 
a  few  years,  would  only  have  been  exhaufted  at 
a  more  critical  jundure,  when  the  caufe  of  or- 
der and  of  monarchy  called  for  kll  thofe  gigan- 
tic efforts  of  diiintereited  magnanimity,  which 
the  clofe  of  the  century  has  witnefled. 

It  (hould  feem,  then,  that  in  afcribing  to  the 
poffeflion  of  colonies,  the  wzts  of  1739,  1756, 
and  1778,  philofophers  have  been  led  into  an 
error,  not  uncommon  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  fcience,  and  in  none  more  frequent  than  in 
politics, — the  miftake  of  the  occafion  for  the 
caufe,  and  of  a  collateral  effed  for  a  principle 
of  caufation.  They  have  fearched,  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  the  origin  of  misfortunes,  of  which  the 
feeds  lay  nearer  home — ^in  the  fnutual  relations 
of  the  European  powers,  the  diverlity  of  na- 
tional charader,  and  the  belligerent  nature  of 
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man  ;  as  their  forefathers  traverfed  the  Atlantic  sect. 
in  purfoit  of  riches,  which   they  might  have 
found  in  their  domeftic  refources — in  the  ex- 
hauftlefs  mines  of  induftry  and  art. 

3.  The  wars  which  a  ftate  carries  on  in  the  co- 
lonies or  remote  dominions,  are  attended  with 
important  advantages  to  the  contiguous  terri- 
tories. 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  continue  to  fet 
a  high  value  upon  the  poffeffion  of  diftant  colo- 
nies, a  part  of  their  efforts,  when  engaged  in 
h(^lilities,  will  always  be  expended  there.  As 
the  remote  provinces  are  neceffarily  moft  de- 
fencelefs,  they  will  hold  out  the  greatefl:  allure- 
ments to  plunder  or  conqueft  ;  and  as  this  colo- 
nial warfare  muft  be  always  carried  on  almofl: 
entirely  by  fupplies  received  immediately  from 
the  mother  country,  a  great  deficiency  will  con- 
fequently  be  experienced  in  the  refources  deflin- 
ed  to  conduS  the  other  operations  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  The  colonies  thus  occalion  a 
diverfion  in  favour  of  the  tranquillity  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  parent  ftates.  The  ftrength  and  va- 
lour which  might  otherwife  be  exerted,  in  com- 
mitting to  the  chance  of  war  the  independence 
of  the  European  powers,  are  difplayed  in  the 
diftant  regions  of  the  new  world,  and  exhaufted 
without  danger  to  the  capitals.  *  Whoever  ' 
(lays  a  Weft  Indian  proprietor)  *  has  made 
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hunfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  .tie 
Weft  Indian  iflanda,  cannot  fait  to  have  o\h 
ferved,  that,  whenever  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  engaged,  from  whatever  caufe,  in  war 
with  each  other,  thofe  unhappy  countries  are 
confta^tfy  made  the  theatre  of  its  operations^ 
Hither  the  combatants  repair,  as  to  the  Are- 
na, to  decide  their  differences ;  and  the  mifer^ 
able  planters,  who  are  never  the  caufe,  are  al*' 
ways  the  vi£)im$,  of  the  conteft.  *  * 
Even  although  no  greai  daqger  n^ght  arHe 
to  the  independence  of  nations,  from  the  war 
t^hich  would  be  qonfiaed  to  Europe,  if  the 
great  maritime  powers  pofleffed  qo  colonies  i 
jet  it  moil  be  remembered,  that  the  profperi^ 
ty  of  a  ({ate  19  ultimately  endangered,  by  a 
conteft  which  ends  without  afty  a&uai  fubju- 
gation.  In  the  prefent  ftat^  of  fociety,  whea 
the  area  of  peace  are  cultivated  by  every  p«>- 
pie,  at  ih^  only  fdid  foundation  of  milbary 
grandeur— *iwhen  the  exiftence  of  each  govern-, 
ment^  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  every 
community,  depends  on  the  &bric  of  public 
credit ;  an  unfuccefalul  invafion  is  the  fecoad 
calamity  that  can  befiarl  a  country. :  it  ifr  only 
furpafled  in  dangerous  confequences  by  a  fuc- 
ceisful  invafion.    The  fums  which  a  nadon  ez« 

pend( 
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•  ^biiHs  in  fubfidies'  to  foreign  powers;  ilii  dr- 
niies  which  (he  facrifices  to  the  ravages  of  the 
climate  or  the  fword,  are  well  given  up,  to  fe- 
cure  the  Incalculable  advantage  of  domeftic 
peace,  although  every  remote  enterprize  fhould 
fail  fn  its  immediate  objeft.  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  h  happily  unacquainted  with  the 
real  calamities  of  war.  She  has  fpent  fome 
millions  of  money,  which  fuperior  indliftry  and 
fldll  foon  bring  back :  (he  has  ibffercd,  in  a  part 
of  her  population  (not  certainly  the  moft  va*. 
luabte  part)  a  trifling  blanks  which  cannot 
now  be  difcovcred :  but  the  battle  has  nevet 
taged  at  her  gates.  While  fome  of  her  children 
have  fought  in  Egypt  and  America,  the  reft 
bare  fowcd  and  reaped  in  peace,  and  have 
gamed  for  the  ftate,  by  \heir  labour  and  itige- 
nuity,  thofe  fupplits  of  tfeafure,  which  its  exi- 
gencies required.  Men  afe  too  apt,  in  efti- 
mating  the  evils  of  ^at,  to  confider  aftual  con- 
queft  as  the  only  great  calamity  which  can  be- 
fal  a  nation.  It  is  not  always  evexv  the  great- 
eft  of  evils.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  prefent 
iituatian  of  Great  Britain,  the  evils  of  a  formi- 
dable invafion,  not  fpeedily  terminated,  wonld 
be  fo  incalculable,  that  it  is  needfefs  to  in- 
quire, whether  more  ruinous  confequences 
could  follow  from  an^clianffe  of  dynafty. 
^ora  thofe  evils  the  country /as  happily  been 

I  2  faved. 
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faved,  by  thd  wife  policy  which  indiices^me 
modern  ftates  to  pay  their  allies  for  being  de-* 
feated,  rather  than  to  purchafe  the  cheapeft 
▼idories  on  their  own  ground ;  and  by  the 
expence  of  men  and  money,  which  has,  indeed, 
enfured  fuceefs  in  the  colonies^  but  which 
would  have  been  well  beftowed,  although  con* 
du£b  and  courage  had  failed  to  produce  their 
ufual  efFefts. 

While  their  colonies  thus  render  to  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  the  important  fer« 
vice  of  determining  (as  it  were)  the  eruptioa 
of  hoftilities,  to  the  extremities  where  it  may 
fpend  a  force  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  fyft^m,  the  ftru£ture 
of  thofe  diftant  communities  is,  in  general,  of 
a  le&  delicate  nature,  and  better  adapted  tofuC- 
tain  the  ihock  of  military  operations.  It  is  ra^ 
ther  the  maritime  (lations  and  the  iflands,  than 
the  more  extefnfive  agricultural  fettlements, 
that  become  the  fcenes  of  war  between  their  Eu- 
ropean fuperiors.  The  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  men  of  defperate  fortunes,,  or,  at  any 
rate^  adventurers  accuftomed  to  danger  and 
change.  Few  gf  them  have  any  families,  upon 
whom  the  hardfhips  of  war  can  fall  with  an  iur 
tolerable  weight ;  and  little  or  no  wealth  is  ac- 
cumulated, befide  what  has  been  laid  out  upon 
the  improvement  of  plantations  and  pens,,  or  is 
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fixed  in  their  (lock*  Credit  is  fupported  by  sect. 
the  merchants  and  proprietors  refiding  in  Eu-  »  /  i 
rope.  Any  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  war, 
falls  only  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  citizens 
^  London,  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  who,  for 
their  own  fakes,  repair  the  lofles  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  fumifh  new  credit  to  their  corre- 
^Kindoits.  But,  in  fad,  the  injuries  to  private 
property,  occafioned  by  colonial  warfare,  are 
inconfiderabie.  Where  the  campaign,  which 
terminates  the  fate  of  a  fettlemeiit,  lafls  only 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  invaders  have  always 
the  profped  of  acquiring  pofleffion  in  fo  fhort 
a  time,  the  conteft  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  al- 
moft  entirely  between  the  European  forces  en- 
gaged on  each  fide ;  and  the  fiege  of  a  fingle 
garrifon,  or  the  capture  of  a  few  (hips,  will  ge- 
nerally transfer  the  quiet  dominion  of  an  ifland. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  remark,  how  widely  the 
warfare  of  independent  ftates  differs  from  co- 
lonial warfare  in  all  thefe  particulars. 

4*  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  bur- 
den of  defending  and  governing  the  colonies 
falls  wholly  upon  the  mother  country.  If  we 
examine  the  aftual  fituation  of  .almoft  all  the 
European  pofleffions  in  the  new  world,  we  (hall 
find  that  they  contribute  e(rentially  to  both 
thefe  purpofes— more,  perhaps,  in  proportion, 
than  might  be  e;!cpeded  from  infant  communi-^ 
I  3  ties. 
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»  o  <>  i^  tie$.  The^difcuffion  of  thi^r  fubjcai  m  its  de- 
I  I .  '  tails,  will  come  under  the  Third  Sedion  of  thin 
Book*  But  at  prefent  we  {ball  take  a  rapid  aad 
general  furvey  of  the  different  colonies,  in  or« 
der  to  fliew  how  falfely  this  part  of  the  queftioi| 
has  been  often  reptefented. 

The  Sptniib  and  Portuguefe  fettlements,  af- 
t€r  paying  all  their  internal  expeftces,  ^ferd  A 
large  revenlie  to  the  Crown- 

The  adminiftratioR  of  the  French  xiknds 
was  all  provided  for  by  taxes  in  the  colonies ; 
H^hich,  without  falling  heavy  on  the  planters, 
^ft  a  coniiderable  free  revalue  ;  and  the  dutiea 
levied  upon  imported  produce  (and  altogether 
founded  on  the  cotonJal  monopoly)  yielded  ^ 
great  balance,  after  defraying  all  the  expencea 
pf  colledioil.  The  whole  expences  of  their  A- 
merican  colonies,  in  the  time  of  peace,  did  not 
exceed  the  revenue ;  and  a  great  pari  of  the 
colonial  furptus  was  expended  in  public  wotk^ 
of  mere  ornament  or  magnificence. 

The  exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  after  pay- 
ing out  of  the  colonial  fund  all  that  part  of  the 
civil  adminiftration  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
the  colonies  themfelves  are  not  obliged  to  pBily 
dire6Uy,  derives  a  confiderable  clear  incone : 
and  part  of  the  expences  of  the  army  are  aUa 
defrayed  by  the  iilands.  T^ofe  fettlements, 
are,  many  ci  them,  in  their  iofaacy — all  of 
^em  fi^ceptible  of  gre<^t  improvement,  am^ 
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l&dy,  widiout  any  inereafe  of  expence  to  ^^^ 't- 

Great  Britain,  to  afford  her  an  additional  re-  , [^ 

▼enne.  They  hare  already  raifed,  and  paid  a 
large  force,  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  popular 
tion,  the  negroes ;  and>  in  no  part  of  the  em- 
pire, does  the  militia  duty  fell  fo  generally  up- 
on the  fttbje&s  at  fo  little  expence  to  govern- 
ment. Every  man  fit  to  bear  arms  is  attached 
to  that  body ;  and,  even  in  times  6{  adual  fer- 
iice,  no  pay  whatever  is  received* 

The  fettlements,  both  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  fubje£l:  to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  exclufive  companies,  coft  nothing  t6 
the  mother  country,  either  for  the  civil  or  mi- 
litary fupplies.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  com- 
panies pay  a  prenuum,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  renewal  of  their  exclufive  charters :  this 
is,  AriGdj  fpeaking,  a  ^lear  revenue  to  the 
ftate«  The  fame  remark  extends  to  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  South  America. 

The  old  colonies  of  North  America,  befides 
defraying  the  whole  expences  of  their  internal 
adminiftration,  were  enabled,  from  their  fitua- 
tion,  to  render  very  adive  affiftance  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  upon  feveral  occafions  not  pecu- 
liarly intereiUng  to  themfelves.  They  uniform- 
ly afferted,  that  they  would  never  refufe  con* 
tributions  even  for  purpofes  ftri£Uy  imperial^ 
provided  thefe  were  conftitutionally  4^msmded« 
I  4  Nor 
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BOOK  Nor  did  they  flop  at  mere  profeffion$  of.2eaL 
During  the  feven  years  war,  they  raifed  ztid 
paid  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  who,  upon 
more  than  one  occafion,  faved  the  Britifh  ar« 
my.  They  alTifted  in  the  conquefl  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  efieded  the  capture  of  Louifbourg.- 
In  the  war  1739,  when  their  population  and 
refources  were  very  trifling,  they  fent  three 
thoufand  men  to  join  the  expedition  to  Car* 
thagena  :  and  a  detachment  of  New-England 
troops,  in  the  fame  war,  took  Cape  Breton,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  PeppereL  The 
privateers  fitted  out  in  the  different  ports  of  A« 
merica,  and  belonging  to  the  colonies,  were, 
even  at  that  time,  both  in  numbers  of  men  and 
guns,  more  powerful  than  the  whole  Britifh 
navy,  at  the  aera  of  its  victory  over  the  Spanifh 
Armada.  ^  Many  parts  of  the  colonies  have, 
at  all  times,  furnifhed  large  fupplies  to  the  na- 
val force  that  was  deflined  to  proted  them. 
The  fifheries  of  New  England,  in  particular, 
ufed  to  contribute  a  vafl  number  of  excellent 
feamen  to  the  Britifh  iiavy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  1775,  the 
united  colonies,  belides  maintaining  their  whole 
internal  police,  were  willing  to  offer  a  clear  con- 
tribution of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling 

per 

•  Franklin,  Thoughts  on  the  Peopling  of  new  Coun- 
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per  annum^  for  one  hundred  years,  towards  a  sect,* 
finking  fund  for  extinguiihing  the  national  debt  '* 
of  the  mother  country,  on  condition  of  being 
treated  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Britiih  em- 
pire. The  treatment  of  the  colonial  agents  by 
the  EngUih  government,  prevented  this  me- 
mc^able  propofal  from  being  formally  made : 
but  a  (late  paper  is  ftill  on  record,  drawn  up 
by  Congrefs,  and  diftindkly  expreflive  of  their 
fentiments,  to  the  above  eSe£b.  ^ 

The  Weft  Indian  colonies,  indeed,  and  the 
lefs  favoured  fettlements  on  the  St  Laurence, 
have  never  been  able  to  vie  with  fuch  liberal 
offers.  But,  although  the  means  of  the  .Unit- 
ed  States  were  more  ample,  let  it  be,  remember- 
ed, that  the  fame  means  would  have  enabled 
them  to  refufe  all  terms,  and  to  employ  their 
refources  entirely  among  themfelves.  Indeed, 
until  the  rafli,  though  not  unnatural  meafures 
of  the  mother  country,  rallied  them  againft  her, 
their  defire  to  preferve  their  relations  of  unity, 
and  even  of  filial  affefUon,  was  ftrong  and  un- 
equivocal. Their  diftruft  and  animofities  were 
all  confined  to  their  relations  with  e2tth  other. 
Nothing  but  the  forcible  interference  of  Great 
Britain  could  ever  effeA  even  a  partial  union 
among  them,  for  the  purpofes  of  defence  a- 
gainft  France,  and .  their  Indian  neighbours. 
The  great  patriarch  of  the  colonies  declared. 


^  Fraaklio,  Mifcdlaneous  Pieces,  p.  357. 
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BOOK  a  few  months  before  the  firft  difleDfiont  brok^ 
'-  out,  that  it  would  be  impk>l&ble  for  any  thing 
fliort  of  abfolute  defpotifm  in  the  government,  to 
overcome  their  internal  jealoufies  and  conten* 
tions,  and  to  unite  them  againft  the  Britifli 
name.  ^ 

May  we  prefume  to  hope,  that  tb^  colonial 
ftory  of  Great  Britain  will  exhibit  to  future 
ftatefmen,  a  ufeful  pi&ure  of  the  advantages 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  juft  views 
of  provincial  government;  that  it  will  hold 
out  the  profpeft  of  certain  fuccefs  to  the  en« 
lightened  and  generous  policy  .which  ihall  con- 
lider  the  parts  of  an  empire,  however  (ituit* 
ed,  as  members  of  the  fame  political  body; 
that  it  will  difplay  the  poffibility  of  retaiining 
the  diftant  provinces  in  the  relations,  not  of 
fubordination,  but  of  union,  even  after  they 
have  become  more  worthy  of  bearing  the  fame 
name,  by  their  progrefs  in  wealth,  in  arts,  and 
in  arms ;  and  teach  every  nation  of  Europe, 
which  is  happy  enough  to  poiTefs  fuch  fettle- 
ments,  how  amply  their  nurturing  care  myft 
Anally  b«  recompenfed,  even  in  a  political 
view,  by  the  efforts  of  their  maturer  age» 
^  All  colonies, '  •  fays  an  eloquent  and  faga-. 
cious  hiftorian,  ^  are  a  kind  of  political  childf 
*  ren,  and,  as  fuch,  contribute  to  the  honour, 

*  fafety, 

•  Franklin,  tCanada  Pamphlet,  ScA.  J,     6c?  alfo  Al? 
bany  Papers,  /.^w, 
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^  &fety,  and  riches  of  their  parents,  if  tjiofe  sect. 
^  pBiTttXts  sre  not  waoting  to  tbemfdves.  It  .  '  j, 
^  is,  however,  very  common  for  governments, 

*  as  well  as  private  perfons,  to  faH  into  many 
^  great  etrors  upon  this  head  ;  fuch  as,  treat* 

*  ing  young  colonies  with  vail  tendernefsL  and 
'  indulgence,  forming  from  thence  very  fan- 
^  gnine,  and  fometimes  very  unrealbnable  ex- 
f  pe^ladons}  and,  becaufe  thefe  are  dot  an« 
^  fwered  as  foon  as  expefled,  falling  out  with, 
^  and  dUregarding,  thofe  colonies,  at  the  very 

*  time  when,  if  they  had  been  attended  to, 

*  they  might  have  more  than  anfwered  their 
^  expe&atioQs*  It  is  likewife  commpn  with 
^  them,  as  well  as  pareqts,  to  grow  unrea^ 
^  (bnably,  I  was  going  to  fay  ridicuk>ufly,  jea* 
'  lous  of  their  o£Pspring;  and,  by  this  foolifli 
^  condudt,  aAually  producing  thofe  mifch^£s 
^  they  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  whiph  could 
^  have  been  produced  only  by  fuch  endeavours* 
^  They  are  apt  to  fancy,  that,  becaufe  the 
^  children  are  fettled  at  a  diftance,  they  forget 
^  that  they  are  children^  and,  full  of  this 
^  idle  fancy,  they  ^n  forget  that  they  are 
^  parents,  and  begin  to  treat  them  with  an  ar- 
^  bitrary  authority.    Becaufe  they  live  at  a  dif- 

*  tance,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own 
'  labours,  they  make  it  their  ftudy  to  draw 
f  from  them  wherewith  to  maints^n  the  li^xur 
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ry  and  prodigality  of  thofe  children  who  live 
^  at  home  with  them,  and  are  thereby  be- 
^  come  the  obje£^8  of  an  irregular  a&£Uon, 
^  which  very  foon  degenerates  into  an  excef- 

<  five  indulgence.  Hence  arife  all  thofe  mif* 
^  chiefsl  that  are  fo  warmly  deplored  by  thofe, 

<  who,  if  they  would  ad  with  proper  care 
^  and  fpirit,  might  eafily  amend  them ;  for  it 
^  is  with  colonies,  as  it  is  with  children ;  nine 
^  times,  in  ten,  their  errors  fpring  from  the 
^  ufage  they  have  met  with :  and  they  are 
*  blamed  for  their  mifcarriages,  by  thofe  who 
^  are  actually  the  authors  of  thofe  mifcarriages, 
^  and  ought  therefore  to  blame  themfelves* '  * 

I  now  proceed  to  confider  the  commercial 
relations  between  dates  and  their  colonial  pof- 
fe/Tions.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  fubjed 
that,  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  political  oeco- 
nomifts  :  and  we  fliall  find,  that  the  erroneous 
views  which  have  prevailed  upon  the  fdrmer 
branch  of  the  queftion,  materially  affeft  their 
fpeculations  in  this  department  alfo. 


*  Hiftory  of  Peru  and  Chili-^ Harris's  Voyages,  vol-  ii. 
p.  165^ 
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SECTION    n. 

OF    THE    COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEBH 
A   STATE   AND  ITS   COLONIES. 

There  is  ao  more  fruitfiil  fource  of  error  sect. 
m  political  fpeculations,  than  the  forgetting  to  "- 
confider  how  much  of  any  plan  is  practicable, 
coniiftently  with  the  nature  of  men,  the  necef- 
fary  agents  in  its  execution,  and  the  fubjeds  of 
its  operations.  The  Abb6  de  St  Pierre  is  not 
the  only  projector,  who  has  defenred  the  name 
of  vifionary,  by  omitting  the  important  drcum* 
ftance  of  poffibility  in  his  fpeculations. 

The  views  of  the  oeconomifts  are,  in  many 
parts,  eminently  expofed  to  this  imputation. 
Admitting  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
the  only  dire&  fource  of  national  riches,  and 
that  agriculture  can  never  receive  too  much  en- 
couragement from  Government,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that. a  demonftration  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  induflry,  accompa- 
nied by  contemptuous  expreilions  with  refpe&  to 
all  the  other  kinds  of  labour,  will  turn  the  at- 
tention of  men  exclufively  to  the  plough,  and  • 
and  feduce,  from  other  purfuits,  all  that  pro- 
portion of  the  community  which  is  required  to 
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BOOK  make  the  earth  yield  the  greateft  poflible  quaii- 
tity  of  fubfiftence.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatef- 
man  to  adapt  his  plans^  to  the  nature  of  men, 
the  materials  on  which  he  has  to  work,  rfe 
muft  avail  himfelf  of  their  faculties,  by  yield- 
mg  to  their  natural  .  difpofitiohs :  he  muft 
induce  them  to  exertions,  from  neceffity  or 
temptation.  As  the  farmer,  in  order  to  de- 
\ivt  affiftance  from  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
earthy  or  the  generative  powers  of  animals, 
muil  accommodate  his  meafures  to  the  qualities 
of  the  foil,  and  the  deiires  of  fex  ;  muft  proted: 
the  riling  crop  by  enclofures,  and  flielter  the  fe- 
male during  her  pregnancy ;,  To  muft  the  rulers 
of  a  ftate  excite  the  farmer  to  plant  and  labour, 
by  accommodating  to  the  wants  and  defires  of 
his  nature  ;  by  throwing  in  his  way  temptation^ 
to  work  ;  and  by  fecuring  to  him  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  mer-^ 
chant  who,  by  importing  commodities,  or  the* 
manufafturer  who,  by  workitig  up  raw  mate- 
rials, tempts  the  peafant  to  follow  his  plough, 
has  as  great  a  fliare  in  raiiing  the  crop,  as  if, 
inftead  of  handling  the  ropes  or  the  fliuttle, 
he  had  a6hially  held  the  tail.  In  order  to  car* 
.ty  the  ftria  mode  of  fpeaking,  adopted  by  the 
oeeonomifts,  as  far  as  confiftency  requires,  we 
muft  confine  the  appellation  of  prodttffive  /a* 
i^urer  to  nature,  or  the.  Deity,  exclufively.    The 

former 
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hrmcr  only  avalk  himfelf  of  certain  powers  s  ^  c  t. 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  bellowed  upon  >  ^  r 
thefoil^  and  the  brutes,  and  the  tools.  The 
merchant  and  manufafturer  operate,  not  upon 
the  earth  or  cattle,  but  upon  pollers  which  thd 
Maker  of  the  world  has  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  the  farmer,  and  which  are  as  e&ntial  to  its 
conftitut^on,  as  their  vegetative  and  generative 
powers  are  to  the  field,,  and  the  .beafts  of  the 
field. 

If  the  qsconomiAs  could  difcover  ibme  me- 
thod of  new-moulding  the  minds  of  m»i,  or  o£ 
making  them  labour  the  ground,  without  the 
profped  of  gratifying  certain  deiises  beyond  the 
mere  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft,  they  would 
certainly  render  an  incredible  fenrice  to  agricul- 
ture, the  real  wealth  of  the  (late.  But  the  a« 
giiculture  of  the  ftaie  would  be  at  leaft  asmuch 
promoted  by  other  difcoveries.  A  method  of 
making  barren  land  yield  crops  without  tillage 
OS  manure;  or  a  method  of  impregnating  fe* 
males  withoi^t  thq  affiftance  of  the  male,  would 
tend  incredibly  to  augment  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  and  the  net  profits  of  flock.  The 
ceconomifls  m^y  probably  find  the  one  inven« 
tion  no  lefs  eafy  than  the  other.  *     ' 

Even  when  the  inducements  to  agricuIturaL 

labour  ar^  fumiihcd  in  abundance,  we  by  no 

means 
'I 

•  Nou  I. 
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BOOK   means  find,  that  the  taftes  of  men  lead  them 
I. 

•  always  to  devote  as  much  of  their  time  and  ca- 
pital to  that  branch  of  employment  as  the 
interefts  of  the  commmiity  require.  While  cir- 
cumftances  of  4>olitical  arrangement  hold  put  no 
extraordinary  inducements  to  draw  hands  irom 
the  labour  of  the  country  to  that  of  the  towns, 
or  from  the  home  to  the  foreign  trade,  we  find, 
that  they  by  no  means  follow  that  order  of  pro- 
greflion  which  we  ihould  both  exped  as  moft 
natural,  and  defire  iais  moft  advantageous.  In 
all  countries,  manufadures  aind  foreign  com- 
merce have  been  anticipated  :  they  have  contri- 
buted  to  augment  agricultural  labour,  inflead  of 
deriving  their  origin  from  the  highly  improved 
ftate  of  rural  induflry,  and  the  confequent  fu- 
perabundance  of  rude  produce. 

This  circumflance  has  been  fully  defcribed 
by  Dr  Smith,  in  what  may  perhaps  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  mofl  finifhed  part  of  the  whole  work.  * 
If  he  has  omitted  any  thing  in  this  inquiry,  it 
feems  to  be  the  influence  of  caprice,  and  diver- 
flty  of  tafle,  on  the  purfuits  of  men.  He  has 
perhaps  afcribed  too  much  to  pofitive  infUtu- 
tions  and  political  events,  in  explaining  their 
effefts  upon  the.  progrefs  of  national  wealth.. 
Independent  of  all  regulations  and  fyflems  of 
policy,  the  pafEow  of  men  appear  to  turn  their 

efforts 
■        '  '1  ' 

*  Wealth  of  Nationsj  Book  iii. 
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eflforts  into  diredions  certainly  not  the  moft  sect. 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  comma*  ■     ^     ■ 
nity,   and  not  always  the  mpfl  beneficial  to 
themfelves. 

The.  ceconcMnifts  always  recommend  the  di-> 
reft  and  immediate  encouragement  of.  c'ultiva* 
tion,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  that  law 
of  nature  which  feems  to  prefcribe  gradual  and 
conne&ed  meafures  as  moft  fure  of  attaining 
fuccefsy  and  to  prohibit  man  from  flying  at  once 
to  his  objedy  without  making  indireft  and  circuit- 
ous approaches.  ^  Sage  et  heureufe  fera  la  na- 
tion, '  fays  M.  Turgot,  in  difcufling  the  queftioii 
of  colonial  eftabliihments,  *  fage  let  heureufe  fera 
^  la  nation^  qui,  la  premiere,  fera  convaincue 
^  que  toute  la  politique,  en  fait  de  commerce, 
^  confifte  k  employer  toutes  les  terres  de  la  ma« 
^  niere  la  plus  avantageufe  pour  les  propridtaires 
^  des  terres,  tons  fes  bras  de  la  manidre  la  plus 
^  utile  4  rindividu  qui  travailie,  c'eft-4-dire  de 
^  la  maniere  dont  chacun,  guid6  par  fon  int^r^t, 
^  les  emploiera,  fi  on  le  iaifle  faire  i  que  tout  le 
*  refte  n*eft  qu'illufion  et  vanit^.  *  •  If  this  is 
merely  the  expr^eflion  of  a  wifh,  it  may  have 
fome  meaning  j  it  may  import,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  any  nation,  if  its  inhabitants  were  fo 
conftituted  as  to  adopt  all  the  views  moft  con^ 

VOL.  I.  K  fiftent 

*  Politique  del  tous  les  CabioeU  dt  TEuropc;  torn.  111. 
p.  190. 
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BOOK  fijftent  with  the  natural  order  of  fociety,  and 
A  \  .  diftribute  their  induftry  in  the  channel  moft  be- 
neficial to  their  country,  without  any  other  im- 
pulfe  than  their  natural  difpofitions.  If  the  paf- 
fage  which  I  have  quoted  is  intended  for  a  dif- 
fuafive  againft  thofe  piirfuits  which  are  found 
neceffary  to  every  civilized  fociety,  as  the  means 
of  direding  into  the  moft  profitable  channels  a 
dtle  proportipn  of  the  national  induftry,  and  for 
a  recoTtimendation  to  attain  that  end  by  negled* 
mg  thofe  means  ;  then  we  tnay  venture  to  pro* 
nounce  it  a  pernicious  dodrine^-unlefs^  uideed^ . 
ks  abfurdity  may  difarm  it  of  danger. 

M.  Turgot,  it  is  true,  was  not  one  of  the  occo- 
nomifts,  although  he  adopted  aloioft  all  their  doc- 
trines. But  let  us  hear,  upon  this  fubjeft,  the 
great  patriarch  of  the  fed.    *  Sommes-nous  en 

*  avances, '  fays  Mirabeau-Pere,  *  et  n'avons- 

*  nous  plus  de  place  pour  les  employer  utile- 

*  ment,   entreprenons  des  d^frichemens,  c'eft 

*  bienfsdt ;  mais  attendons  qu'ils  foient  en  plein 

*  rapport,  pour  qu'ils  nous  rendent  nos  avances. 

*  Avons-nous  au  contraire  befom  de  fbnds,  de 
^  produit   et  de  revenu  pour  vivre  au  jow  le 

*  jour :    ne  Tallons  pas  chercher  fi  loih  ;  ddri- 
^  chons  notre  enclos,  et  laiflbns  aux  avanturiers 

*  le  foinr  de  cotuir  les  avantures; '  J 

And 

:(  Fbiiofophie  Rurahr,  torn.  Si.  p.  »40. 
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And  agam,  in  anfwering  the  obje^ons  which    *i^  c  t. 


We  urged  againft  leaving  th^  colpny  trade  to  Ib- 
k^igaet$,  he  adds,  ^  Si  les  coi^didong,  relatives 

*  a  la  profperil^  de  Tagrieukpr^,  et  qtie  nou$ 

*  9V(^s  ^etaill^  ailleurs,  font  obfervm  che« 

*  vou^,  i^erce^aeinait  fe  feront  vos  iprqprQS  dw- 

*  yde*  que  ces  eolporteurs  hftWtUe^  ^t  haaaiv- 

*  dwic  iprendront  ki  foin  de  porter  dans  le  nou^ 
«  irew  inoiide :   car  aucuiie  nation  n'awa  plus 

*  iqu^  tous  d^a  r^oltes  abondantes  et  .i  un  prfx 
«  fflifQiiniftbte  «t  conft^nt,  et  de  la  meillewc 

*  qm^*  *  *  Snrdy,  if  any  human  reg^ite- 
d^ns  i5wld  fudd«ly  render  a  nfittiofifo  rich  » 
all  manner  of  furplus  produce  of  great#  de^ 

.  Vi^ia^,  that  qanws  wottW  invariably  givp  its 
gbods  tbe>i^eference  tp  iheirown  commoditi^, 
and  to  the  commoditiea  of  all  other  nations  ;  it 
ftgnifies  Uttlc  whether  this  happy  country  en* 
gages  in  commerce  or  not.  We  only  deny^ 
that  any  dire£k  legiflative  arrangements  can  pro* 
duce  fuch  an  effeft  upon  a  nation  of  men  \  and 
We  are  only  fpeaking  of  men  as  they  exift.  We 
maintain,  that  this  very  commerce  is  necefTary 
to  increafe  the  furplus  of  valuable  produce ; 
that  the  carrying  nation  will  always  endeavour  to 
find  it  at  home,  rather  than  to  purchafe  it  from, 
and  felt  it  to  other  countries ;  that^  of  confe- 
quence,  fuch  a  trade  will  be  the  means  of  en-^ 
K  2  riching^ 

*  Philofopbie  Ruralci  tooi^  iil.  p.  242. 
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•  o  o  R  riching,  not  the  'people  who  give  it  up,  bttt 

■^     ^     ' '  thofe  who  fell  into  it. 

Dr  Smith  and  his  followers  confider  die 
colonial  trade  as  advantageous,  but imputemany 
evils  to  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  matter  with  the'  attention  it  fo  well 
deferves,  we  fliatt  fkid,  that  moft  of  the  eflPeds 
afcribed  to  the  monopoly,  are  by  no  means  ef- 
fentially  connefled  widi  it ;  and  that,  aldtough 
^  they  are  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  colony  trade,  yet  that  mofl*of  them 
are  highly  advantageous,  and  fufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance a  few  others,  which,  if  confidered  by 
themfelves,  might  appear  detrimental* 

This  fedion,  therefore,  naturally  divides  it- 
felf  mto  two  parts— the  relations  of  free  colonial 
trade,  and  the  effe&s  of  thofe  re(fari£tions  im^ 
pofed  upon  it  by  the  commercial  policy  of  mo- 
dem £urope# 


PART      !• 
Ot  THE  RELATIONS  OF  A  FREE  COLONIAL  TRADt:. 

i.  The  commerce  which  a  country  carries 
on  with  its  colonies,  is,  in  every  refpeft,  a  home 
trade.    The  flock  and  the  induftry  engaged  ia 

it. 
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k,  are  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  drcolatbg 
the  furplus  {Ht)duce  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Sunt  extenfive  empire,  fubjed  to  one  govern* 
ment,  inhabited  by  the  £une  people,  and  ruled, 
in  general,  by  the  fame  fyftem  of  laws. 

£yery  operation  of  diis  traffic  rq)laces  two  ca- 
pitals, the  employment  and  diftribution  of  which, 
puts  in  motion,  and  fupports  the  labour  of  the 
diffeiSQt  membera  of  the  lameilate.  The  trade 
of  London,  or  Liverpool,  with  the  countries 
round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  replalces^ 
indeed,  two  capitals;  but  one  of  thefe  only  is 
ISbitilh : — ^the  other  puts  in  motion  the  induifay 
of  foreigners  -,  of  Spaniards,  for  example ;  or  of 
Ruffians.  The  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the  fame  towns  carry  on  with  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  replaces  two  capitals,  both  of  which  are 
Britifh ;  and  fupports  the  induftry  of.  Britifh 
fubje&s,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  trade 
whkh  thofe  towns  carry  on  between  themfelves, 
or  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

In  like  manner,  the  profits  of  a  colonial  trade 
are  all  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  fame 
people,  and  tend  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the 
fame  nation.  The  increafmg  wealth  of  Ruffia 
or  Spain,  can  never  benefit  Great  Britain,  un- 
lets by  the  increafing  demand  for  her  produce 
which  it  may  occafion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may,  and  ol^en  is,  turned  againft  her  wealth 

K  3  and 
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wo  Ok  s^  power.  T6c  riches  of  the  coloniesr  kav0 
''  certainly  the  feme  tendency  to  vndsa-  the  mati^ 
ket  for  Britiih  produce^'  and  can^  nerer  injure 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  pother  covuitry: 
on  the  contrary,  fuch  an  ^ggrandiHEement  of  the 
colonies,  is,  in  fd^A^  an  ihcreafe  of  the  Biitifh 
empire,  to  whpfe  general  refources  they  will  ak 
ways  be  made  to  contribute,  like  the  cont^u^ 
pus  diftri£ts,  when  they  have  ftiffci^iidy  ac^ 
quired  the  means* 

This  is,  without  doubt,  true,  ^though  therm 
jDhould  be  a  very  0ow  circulation  of  inhahkatits 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 
But  it  holds  more  remarkably  true,  in  the  cafe 
pf  thofe  fettlements  to  which  men  refort  for  the 
purpofe  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  and  with  the 
intention  of  returning  aiterwards  to  their  natiTQ 
coimtry.  Thefe  men,  enriched  in  the  colonies^ 
diftribute  their  money  in  fupporting  the  iaduftty 
pf  the  parent  ftate,  either  by  their  perfonal  and 
family  expences,  of  by  engaging  in  trade,  or 
by  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  land.  They 
^nake  Way  for  a  fucceffion  of  needy  men,  who 
may  repair  to  the  colonies  for  employment  and 
maintenance,  whofe  pljice  at  home  is  inftantly 
fupplied,  who  are  certainly  never  the  moft  va- 
hiabk  fubjefts,  who  are  often  turbulent  fphits, 
^ngerous  to  th^  peace  of  old  and  regular  com- 
inumties,  but  by  no  means  inconvenient,  as  Mr 
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Burke  has  well  remarked  *,  in  fociedoB  coft.  »  b  c  t. 
Aitttted  like  almoft  all  new  and  diftant  fettle* 
ments.  '  ' 

This  circulation  in  no  way  augments  the 
tasb  of  the  nationaji  wealth ;  but  it  enriches  that 
part  of  the  empire  which  is  of  mdft  import- 
ance :  and  although  it  may  prevent  the  remoter 
branches  from  being  able  fo  foon  to  fupport 
themfelTes,  and  contribute  diredly  to  the 
ifarength  of  the  whole  body^  yet  it  repays,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  part  which  bears  the  burden 
of  defending  the  whole,  and  tends  to  confoli* 
date  the  diflferent  members* 

The  fame  effeds  are  produced,  in  a  (till 
greater  degree,  by  the  number  of  Weft  Indian 
proprietors,  who  refide  in  the  mother  country, 
and  continually  draw  from  their  eftates  the 
funds  of  their  fubOftence,  or  the  ftock  which 
they  may  choofe  to  employ  in  fpeculations  of 
agriculture,  manufa£hire,  or  trade;  while  the 
management  of  their  property  gives  employment 
to  a  fucceffion  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  who 
by  degrees  accumulate  a  competency,  and  re* 
turn  home,  or  proipote  th$  improvement  of  the 
colonies. 

The  cjafs  of  traders,  who,  after  acquiring 

fortunes  in  a  foreign  country,  return  to  fpend 

them  at  home,  is  far  from  numerous  in  any  part 

K  4        .  of 

*  Suropcan  gcttlemcDts,  vol,  ii« 
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BOOK  of  Europe,  as  I  have  Ijefore  obferved.  *  But 
'v  J  ,  .  ftill  fmaller.  is  the  number  of  proprietors  fefid- 
ing  at  a  diftance  from  their  eftates,  and  in  a  dif-. 
ferent  country.  There  is  not  perhaps  fo  much 
is  one  thoufand  ^pounds  Sterling  per  annum 
dra^im  by  Britiih  fubjeds  in  rents  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  But  the  rents  of  Weft  In- 
dian proprietors,  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
been  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  may,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, be  computed  by  millions. 

Although  this  nonrefidence  is  certainly  hurt- 
ful to  the  colonies,  as  the  refidence  of  land- 
holders in  the  metropolis  is  hurtful  to  the  con- 
tiguous provinces ;  yet  it  increafes  the  refources 
of  the  empire  more  immediately,  by  bringing  a 
large  portion  of  the  colonial  wealth  under  the 
immediate  power  of  that  government  which  de- 
fends the  whole,  and  by  nourifling  the  induftry 
of  that  part  of  the  fyftem,  wbich,  during  the  iur 
fancy  of  the  diftant  fettlements,  bears  the  largeft 
ihare  of  the  Imperial  burdens. 

In  order  to  form  a  diftind  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  ftate  draws  from  the  wealth 
pf  its  colonies,  and  from  the  riches  aceumulat- 
ed  by  its  fubje£ts  during  a  temporary  refidence 
in  thofe  parts,  let  us  only  confider  the  cafe  of  a 
great  Weft  Indian  proprietor  refiding  in  Europe* 
The  pofleflbr  of  an  eftate  in  B^urbadpe^^  for  e:c- 

ample^ 

^  1 

*  Scftion  I. 
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ample,  living  in  London,  pays  taxes  for  his  ^^or. 
^aves,  honfes,  &c.  to  fuppc^  the  government  "' 
in  defience  of  the  ifkmd.  This  grofs  produce  is 
then  diminiihed  by  about  a  twenty-third  part, 
which  goes  to  the  Imperial  treafury.  Out  Sf 
the  neat  produce  which  he  receives,  he  pays  all 
maimer  of  Britifh  taxes,  and  perhaps  forms  one 
of  the  monied,  interefl:  who  fupport  government 
by  loans,  or  contributions^  in  the  various  emer- 
gencies of  public  affairs.  A  proprietor  of  St 
Domingo,  in  like  manner,  refiding  in  l^aris  or 
Bourdeaux,  pays,  firft,  the  poll  taxes  and  duties 
upon  exportation  from  the  ifland  ;  th^,  the  du- 
ties upon  importation  to  the  dwiaine  d* Occident ; 
next,  the  various  taxes  laid  on  by  the  French 
government ;  and,  laftly,  he  offers  to  the  necef- 
jities  of  the  ftate,  a  ready  opportunity  of  bor- 
rowing ;  OT,  if  the  new  method  of  finance  fhould 
be  perfiiled  in,  he  is  an  eafy  prey  to  its  rapa- 
city. Although  the  coimty  of  Cornwall  were 
not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  taxes  to  the  treafury  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  to  fend  a  fingle  man  to  the 
ftanding  army  ;  yet,  if  all  its  great  proprietors  . 
refided  in  London  and  Briftol,  paying  taxes 
there  to  the  ftate  ;  if  men  from  other  parts  of 
England  reforted  thither  to  accumulate  property 
by  the  mines  and  fiiheries,  and  returned  home 
to  fpend  their  gains ;  if  the  Comifhmen  paid 
(he  whple^  or  the  greater  part  of  the  expence 
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»  o  o  i^  attending  the  dvil  goveroment  of  the  countj ^ 
and  ferved  in  the  militia,  without  pay,  as  bng 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  arms  :  we  fliouki  cer^ 
tainly  be  entitled  to  call  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire,  of  great  value  to  the  Imperial  con* 
cem  as  a  fource  of  wealth ;  and  to  denominate 
that  traffic  a  home  trade,  which  is  employed  m 
exchanging  againft  its  minerals  the  cloths  of. 
Yorkfldre,  or  the  hardware  of  Warwickflure. 

d.  The  commerce  which  a  country  carries  on 
between  its  different  colonies,  is  not  a  cairying 
trade,  but  a  home  trade ;  the  commerce  which 
it  carries  on  between  foreign  countries  and  its 
colonies,  is  not  a  carrying  trade,  but  a  foreign 
trade  of  ccmfumption ;  and  that  which  it  carries 
on  between  its  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  home,  fron;!  the  foreign 
market,  is  not;  a  roundabout,  but  a  direQ  fo« 
reign  trade  of  confumption. 

'fhe  African  Have-trade,  for  example,  is  a 
direft  foreign  trade  of  cpnfumption.  It  con* 
fifts  of  carrying  abroad,  from  one  part  of  the 
empire,  a  capital,  replaced  to  foreigners  in  the 
firft  inilance,  and  then  replaced  to  another  part 
T>f  the  empire.  It  is  there  joined  to  the  home 
trade,  or  that  between  the  colonies  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  replacing,  in  the  mother  country, 
the  capital  originally  employed.    Such  a  trafBo 
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h  BO  more  roundabout^  than  the  trade  whkh  con- 
fifb  of  importing  Portuguese  wines  in  London 
wSei;^  to  liverpool,  and  returns  the  profit  to  Lon- 
don in  a  cargo  of  Manchefter  ftufi.  The  capital^ 
thiw  employed,  puts  in  motion,  firft,  the  induftry 
of  London-or  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  articles 
required  for  the  Portuguese  market ;  feccmdly, 
the  induftry  of  the  Portuguese,  by  th^  demand 
fw  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  ;  thirdly,  the 
induftry  of  Manchefter  or  Liverpool,  by  the 
cargo^  re({uifed  for  London,  in  return  for  the 
wines  received  i&om  the  London  trade  to  Portu*^ 
gal.  In  like  manner,  does  that  branch  of  the 
colonial  traffic,  which  has  been  called  a  rounds* 
^bout  fordgn  trade  of  confumption,  put  in  mo* 
tion  the  induftry  of  fome  foreign  people,  and 
that  of  two  difierent  parts  of  the  ftate  to  which 
it  belongs,  viz.  the  mother  cquntry  and  the  c6« 
Jony.  > 

3.  As  the  different  fituatlon  and  circumftan^ 
ces  of  different  parts  of  the  mother  country, 
renders  one  agricultural,  and  another  commer* 
cial  or  manuia&uring  :  fo,  the  ftate  of  new  fet* 
tiements,  which  are  always  underftocked  in 
hands,  and  rich  in  land,  renders  them  radier 
markets  for  the  manufaftured  produce  of  the 
mother  country,'  and  caufes  them  to  make  their 
returns  in  rude  produce*    Part  of  this  rude  pro- 
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BOOK  dvLce  wrought  up,  is  ufed  at  home ;  part  export- 
,^     '•     .  ed ;  and  part  fent  back  to  the  colonies. 

The  price  of  labour  is  always  fo  high  in  thofe 
fettlements,  that  their  manufadures  could  never 
bear  the  competition  of  countries  better  (locked 
with  inhabitants,  unleis  in  goods  which  admit 
not  of  carriage.  Land,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cheap  and  fertile  :  and  though  the  price  of  la- 
bour, of  courfe,  affeds  that  of  agricultural,  as 
well  as  manufaftured  produce  ;  yet  there  is  no 
competition  in  this  cafe  :  and  the  foil  of  coun- 
tries that  are  better  peopled,  not  producing  the 
&me  commodities,  there  is  never  wanting  a  mar- 
ket for  the  furplus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  fettlers  in 
the  North  American  colonies,  were  artificers ; 
but  thofe  who  continued  for  a  (hort  time 
ttt^r  former  employments,  foon  g^ve  them 
up,  and  either  turned  planters,  or  retailed 
imported  goods,  of  the  fame  kind  with  what 
they  had  formerly  manufaftured^  This  has 
\)een  particularly  remarkable  in  Fennfylvania, 
which  contained  a  great  proportion  of  German 
artizans,  *  In  New-£ngl$md,  the  abundance  of 
furs  encouraged  ^  luanu^dure  of  hats.  When 
that  article  grew  fcarce,  the  maniifadure  diTap* 
peared.  It  was  nfiore  profitable,  it  feems,  to  pay 
for  the  beaver  which  had  crofled  the  Atlantic 
twice,  aiid  been  wro\ight  \ip  in  England,  than 

*  FrankliD|  Canada  pamphlet,  §  ^ 
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to  fend  to' the  neighbouring  proviilce  of  Canada  s  B  c  x. 
for  the  fur,  and  make  it  up  on  the  fpot.    Bra-  ,    °' 
ziers,   cutlers,  &c.   frequently  come  to  fettle 
in  all  parts  of  North  America.  -   They  conti# 
nue,  indeed,  fometimes,  to  fell  iM^afs  and  cutlery 
wares  }  but  they  import  them  all  from  Europe.  * 

Although  the  population  of  thofe  countries 
is  increafing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wages  are  falling  in  proportion. 
LsJbour  was  no  cheaper  in  Pennfylrania  in  1 75 1 » 
than  it  had  been  in  1721.  f  Yet,  the  induftri- 
ous  and  frugal  manners  of  this  province,  were 
fo  favourable  to  peculation,  that  the  numbers 
during  the  period  in  queilion  doubled  in  fix- 
teen  years.  |  Between  1721  and  1751,  then^ 
the  population  muit  have  ^  nearly  quadrupled  ; 
fo  that  an  augmentation  of  numbeh,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  four  to  one,  had  no  feniible  eSiSt 
on  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  colonies  where  the  labour  of  flaves  is 
employed,  are  ilill  lefs  able  to  undertake  any 
numu£&fture  which  can  bte  procured  in,  and  car* 
ried  from,  Europe  or  Afia.  The  labour  of 
flaves  is  always  dearer  than  that  of  free  men. 
As  fbme  free  men  muft  always  mingle  their 
work  with  the  flaves,  they  are  likewife  to  be 


*  Fnmklin,  Canada  Pamphlet,  §  4. 

t  Id.  Thoughts  on  Peopling  of  new  Countries,  §  8- 

X  Id.  Canada  PampUet,  §  4. 
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paid ;  and  their  labour  is  uniformly  dearef^ 
when  part  of  the  community  is  in  a  ftate  of  fer*i> 
vitude.  Such  colonies,  however,  do  not  fumifli 
fo  wide  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country,  as  thofe  wfaidi  are  peopled  entirely  by 
free  men.  The  gains  being  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  being  ill 
fed  and  clothed,  and  deprived  of  almaft  all  en»> 
joyments  and  conveniences,  great  fortunes  are 
perhaps  hoarded  up,  but  not  many  are  fpent« 
This  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  counterbaianced  by 
the  other  indired  advantages  which  I  have  point* 
cd  out— by  the  circulation  of  people,  and  the 
non-refidence  of  proprietors,  natural  to  colo^ 
pies  in  fuch  circumftances. 

In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  new  cotm* 
tries  fumifh  a  much  more  extenfive  market  for 
the  manufadured  produce  of  other  natioo^; 
than  coimtries  well  (locked  with  'hands ;  and 
that,  of  confequence,  the  ftate  whofe  empire  ex- 
tends over  fuch  rifmg  provinces,  pofiefies,  with* 
in  its  own  bofom,  a  much  more  extcafhremar^ 
ket  for  ihc  produce  of  the  induftry  of  its  other 
provinces,  than  it  could  obtain  in  any  of  its 
more  contiguous  diftri&s.  The  difadvantage  of 
rtaiotenefs,  is  thus  counterbalanced  by  the  fmall 
nund^er  of  hands  belonging  to  the  new  fettle<* 
ment,  which,  in  a  fertile  foil,  and  favourable 
climate,  can  indeed  raife  a  mod  valuable  fupply 
of  ufeful  or  defireable  produce,  but  muft  ftuft 
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to  the  better  peopled  diftrias  for  thofe  articles,   s  b  c  x. 


to  the  formation  of  which,  nature  contributes 
little.  The  natives  of  the  old  provinces  are  thus 
diredly  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  foil 
and  climate  excluiively  enjoyed  by  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  new ;  while  the  latter,  by  increafe 
of  wealth,  contribute  cffentially  to  the  power 
and  refources  of  the  whole  empire,  and  often 
add  immediately  to  its  opulence,  by  difiufing, 
over  its  central  parts,  that  fortune  which  their 
temporary  refidence  at  its  extremities  has  enabled 
them  to  acquire. 

4«  The  market,  afforded  by  countries  new* 
ly  fettled  under  favourable  circumftances,  n 
not  only  exteniive  and  advantageous  to  the 
induftry  of  the  older  provinces,  but  it  contU 
nually  and  rapidly  increafes. 

The  market  afforded  by  almoft  every  country^ 
at  leaft,  in  Europe,  is  gradually  extended,  but  fo 
flowly,  that  any  one  country,  whde  induftry  and 
frugality  is  great,  and  whofe  progrdfive  opu* 
lence  in  furplus  commodities,  of  confequence, 
is  quickly  augmenting,  will  find  the  demand 
of  the  European  market  very  little  greater 
this  year  than  the  laft ;  not  at  all  fufficient 
to  continue  the  fame  inducements  to  new  in^ 
duftry  which  were  held  out  before ;  and  ftiU 
lefs  calculated  to  accelerate  the  movements  of 
labour  and  ikill. 

But 
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But  the  greateft  advantage  that  a  nation 
can  acquire  from  any  trade,  is,  that  the  de- 
mand ihall  always  be  fomewhat  beyond  the 
fupply,  that  there  may  always  be  an  induce- 
ment to  a&ivity  and  exertion.  As  the  abfo* 
lute  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country  is  of 
lefs  importance  than  the  conftant  faperiority 
of  its  refources  to  its  population;  and  as  the 
a^ual  price  of  labour  is  of  lefs  confequence 
than  its  being  always  upon  the  rife :  fo,  the  ex-> 
tent  of  the  market,  whofe  demands  call  forth 
the  induftry,  and  employ  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try, is  of^Iefs  importance  than  its  progreffive 
ftate.  When  the  demand  is  ftationary,  the 
profits  mud  diminifh,  unlefs  the  country  de- 
clines ;  for,  with  equal  induftry,  flock  will  aU 
ways  continue  to  be  accumulated*  The  price 
of  the  labour,  then,  of  that  great  labourer^  a 
whole  nation,  will  diminiih  likewife,  and  its 
wealth  and  induftry  decline.  So  long  as  the 
diminution  of  the  rare  of  profits^  is  only  occa* 
fioned  by  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the' 
fymptom  is  favourable  :  the  whole  nation  may 
be  gaining,  although  individuals  are  not  mak- 
ing fuch  rapid  and  extenfive  fortunes*  But  if 
the  diminifhed  profit  arifes  from  a  want  of  de- 
mand, it  is  not  merely  the  rate,  but  the  a- 
mount  of  the  nation's  gain,  that  is  affefted, 
and  its  whole  wealth  is  diminiihed. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  man  whfo  poflefles  sect. 
wealth,  is  almoft  always  fure  to  employ  his  ._ 
ilock  in  the  manner  moft  profitable  to  himfelf. 
But  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  he  may  often  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  difcover  a  profitable  em- 
ployment. He  may  be  employing  it  as  welt 
as  poflib^e^  and  gaining  much  more  than  if  he 
were  to  follow  the  directions  of  governi)cient 
upon  the  matter,  and  may  yet  not  find  his 
profit  fufficienty  nor  his  gains  inch  z»  they 
would  be,  were  a  new  field  opened.  The  fet- 
tlement  of  a  new  country  opens  new  Iburces 
of  profit,  creates  an  iffue  for  capital  which 
was  ill  employed,  and  renders  that  eafy  which 
was  before  difficult. 

The  difcovery  of  America  was,  in  this  way^ 
of  as  much  advantage  to  Europe,  as  the  intro- 
duction ef  foreign  commerce  would  be  to 
China.  It  opened  a  large  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  European  induftry,  and  conftantly  pro- 
vided a  new  employment  for  that  flock  which* 
this  induftry  accumulated. 

Each  nation,  however,  derives  greater  be- 
nefit from  having  this  increafing  market  ia  one 
of  its  own  provinces,  than  if  it  were  fituated 
in  a  foreign  country.  The^  benefit,  in  this 
cafe,  is  reciprocal :  the  mother  country  forms 
an  increafing  market  for  the  colony,  as  the 
colony  does  for  the  mother  country :  and  be* 
VOL,  u  L  fides 
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BOOK   fides  other  advantaged,  before  explained,  whett 
this  rea^ion  {hall  have  augmented  to  a  cer- 
tain length  the  reiburces  of  the  colony,^  it  fur- 
niihes  dire^  affiftance  to  the  coBimon  govern^ 
ment.     Befides,  all  traders  find  it  more  agree* 
able  and  advantageous,  to  deal  with  ^  ftate  in* 
habited  by  the  fame  people,  and  fubjed  to  the 
&me  laws  i   they  are  better  acquainted  with 
ihe  character,  manners,  and  language  of  their 
cuftomers :  they  have  a  greater  confidence  in 
their  debtors  i  and  can  more  certainly  obtaia 
juftice,  when  injured.    They  will  always  pre* 
fer  frequenting  a  part  of  the  fame  empire^ 
though  more  diftant,  and  lefs  agreeably  fituat- 
ed  in  point  of  climate  :  and  fuch  perfonal  vi? 
fits  are  often  requifite  in  the  courfe  of  mercan- 
tile tranfa£tions.    The  chances  of  interruption 
by  wars^  or  of  lofles  by  public  inj«i(Uce,  al« 
moft  vanifli;  fince  nothing  but  rebellion^  or 
civil  war^  or  foreign  coiiqueft,  can  produce 
any  eonfequences  of  this  fort.    Speculations 
can  thus  be  undertaken  with  greater  &fety, 
and  capital  mvefted  in  a  colonial  trade  with 
much  lefs  danger  of  any  event  that  may  rea« 
der  a  change  in  the  diredion  of  it  necefiary^ 
While,  then^  the  new  fettlement  remains  in 
the  fituation  of  a  colony,  the  merchants  of  the 
mother  country  will  find  it  more  prc^table  to 
employ  their  Sock  in  grading  with  it,  than  if 
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)t  \^ere  eithet  an  independent  ftate^  of  i,  ed- 
lony  belonging  to  feme  othet  power.  The 
advamages  o^  the  increafing  market,  which  it 
fopplii^s,  *will  therefore  be  much  greater  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter  cafe* 

5.  We  have  already  coniidered  the  dired 
e&€tt  which  the  intercourfe  o£  a  ftate  with  its 
colonies  pfodnces  on  the  wealth  bf  }ts  inha^ 
bitamts  by  the  circulation  of  people.  The  con- 
fequMce  of  this  cttculation  mud  be  an  in« 
creafe  ^  nnmbers.  Bat,  by  dire^ly  favouring 
the  hicreafe  of  their  numbers,  colonial  eftab* 
fiflimehts  produce  indlredly  the  fame  efledt,  of 
increafing  the  wealth  of  theh*  parent  ftates. 

^The  ccddny  being  linderftocked  in  hands^ 
k  conftantty  affording  a  demand,  not  merely 
for  tbe  bbotir,  but  for  the  peopte  alfo  of  thtf 
mother  country.  The  cheapnefs^  and  fertility 
of  the  lamd,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages,  which 
promote  the  fk^pulatiod  of  the  colony  in  fo  ra^ 
pid  a  m^ner,  have  fome  efFe£t  alfo  on  the  po^ 
pulatton  of  the  mother  country*  That  clafs  of 
the  community  who  cannot  afford  to  rear  a  fa- 
mity  during  the  firft  ftages  of  infancy,  will 
not,  indeed^  be  aflifted  by  this  outlet.  Some 
of  them,  however,  may  be  fempted  to  emi- 
grate, arid  make  way  for  others,  or  to  ftruggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  fuaation,  in  the 
'-  L  2  profpefk 
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BOOK  profpeft  of  emigrating,  fhould  no  change  of 
'  J  _'  circumftances  happen.  But  there  is  a  great 
clafs  in  every  fociety  poflefling  the  means  of 
rearing  children,  and  yet  deterred  from  mar- 
riage, by  their  want  of  ftock  to  fettle  their  fa- 
mily, when  grown  up,  in  a  way  fuitable  to 
their  ftatioii. 

In  civilized  fociety,  when  a  variety  of  fic- 
titious wants  and  prejudices  are  introduced, 
and  the  ideas  of  a  competency  raifed;  more 
particularly,  where  the  force  of  political  in- 
fittutions  tends  ta  favour  pride  of  rank  and 
external  diftin&ion ;  one  of  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  to  marriage  in  the  clafs  of  which  I 
fpeak,  is  thi»  fear  of  bringing  into  the  world 
children,  who  may  be  left  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  rank  which  theif 
parents  held  in  fociety.  The  flock  which  fup« 
ports  them  ^uring  childhood^  will  not,  whea 
fubdivided,  be  fuiEcient  to  maintain  them  in  a 
refpe£lable  ftation,  that,  is,  in  a  rank  which 
does  not  require  the  affiftance  of  manual  la* 
bour :  but  the  profpe&  of  an  eafy  provifioa 
for  a  certain  number  of  th^  family  in  the  co* 
lonies,  fmooths  many  of  thofe  difficulties,  and 
removes  the  chief  obftacles  to  that  (late  which 
fo  many  palfions  concur  in  recommending. 

Any  one  may  convince  himfelf  of  the  effcSt 
which  fuch  profpefts  have  upon  the  marriages  of 
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the  coantry^  by  obferving  how  many  families, 
of  different  ranks,  both  in  Britain  and  France, 
provide  for  one  or  more  of  their  children  in 
the  diftant  fettlements  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
indies.  If  fuch  a  mode  of  provifion  is  com- 
mon, it  muft  have  an  effed  in  determining  the 
marriages  of  many,  who  would  otheirwife  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  begetting  day-labourers* 
It  mud  have  the  fame  effeft  with  tfaofe  bar* 
barotts  praftices  of  expofure,  &c.  allowed  in 
fome  countries  of  the  Eaft,  whofe  population 
has  no  outlet  by  colonies.  It  will  not  always  * 
happen,  indeed,  that  the  iflue  of  marriages  in- 
duced by  fuch  views,  are  adually  obliged  to 
emigrate.  They  may  not  be  too  numerous  for 
the  funds  of  the  fistmily.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances,  or  the  developement  of  rare  talents, 
may  detain  them  at  home ;  or  the  defire  of 
keeping  them,  may  excite  the  exertions  of  the 
pa/bnts.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  population  of 
the  mother  country  gains  all  thofe  members  of 
the  family  who  are  not  provided  for  in  the  , 
colonies,  befides  fuch  a  proportion  of  the 
latter  as  return.  The  happinefs  of  the  mother 
country  gains  incalculably  by  the  gratification 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
human  paffions,  without  any  excefs  hurtfal  to 
manners,  and  by  that  fobriety  of  condud  which 
the  prevalence  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  always 
promotes. 

L3  The 
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¥  P  P  s  Tbe^ftwJ  fi^k&^  by  ^^  i»can$  fpllow  from 
^^yyi,,^  the  powpr  of  emigrating  to  foTeigQ  «oimtrie«, 
ill  different  circumftaace^-^o  a  new  fettle^ 
pieQt,  for  inftance,  belonging  to  anocfaer  pour* 
^r,  pr  independent  of  its  parent  date.  The 
I^Qiilarity  of  manners^  of  govemroanty  ^bove 
^,  of  lapguage,  offers  inany  iadticemeots  to 
pbange  of  re(idence«  With  the  bulk  of  laaii- 
)und,  the  opening  to  capataU  induftry9  ^  ta^ 
lents,  aQbrded  by  a  foreign  country,  i^ever  en? 
ters  into  the  calculation ;  while  the  difference 
of  lang^ge  prefents  an  obftacle  fcarcdy  to  be 
furmounted.  Even  if  the  language^  is  the 
jaine,  the  difference  of  government  |s  of  vaft 
importance  to  the  views,  more  efpedaily  of 
capitali(Vst  and  almofib  equally  of  men  whd 
look  forward  to  the  acquifition  of  ftock :  and 
although  the  fecurity  aff'orded  may  be  eqvfal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  their  own  govern* 
ment  hoMs  out,  the  chance  of  a  rupture  h  a 
cohfideration  of  great  weight  with  men  who 
mean  only  to  change  their  abode,  in  order  to 
reyifu  that  country  to  which  their  hearts 
clitig.  The  poffejQion,  then,  of  jreooote  terrir 
tories,  underftocked  with  capital  and  hands» 
is  the  only  thing  which  can  fecuse  to  the 
pppubtticin  of  a"  country,  thofe  advantages  de- 
rived-from  an  eafy  outlet,  or  profpe£i  of  outlet,, 
(o  thofe  perfons  who  may  be  ill  provided  for 
^t  home, 
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Colonial  eftabKfliments  have  been  often  re*  ^  ^  ^  i"- 
prdent^  as  hurtfol,  by  the  drain  which  thej  "' 
occafion  to  the  population  of  the  mother  cbun^p 
try.  The  obfervations  which  we  hare  already 
made  on  this  fubjeA,  may  fenre  to  remove  fo 
very  abfurd  a  prejudice.  But  as  the  faft  is 
frequently  exaggerated,  we  ibail  add,  that  the 
population  of  a  colony,  however  eztenfive,  is 
never,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  indebtied  to 
the  fupplies  of  emigrants,  unlefs  in  c^es  where 
the  planting  of  the  fettlement  is  occasioned  by 
an  overgrown  population  in  the  parent  flate^ 
as  happened  in  fome  of  the  ancient  colonies. 
There  were,  in  North  America,  in  the  year 
V751,  above  a  million  of  Englifh  inhabitants: 
yet,  not  eighty  thoufand  had  come  over  from 
England  during  the  number  of  ages  that  elapfed 
between-  the  difcovery  of  North  America  and 
the  period  in  queftion*  *  Greater  numbers 
have,  perhaps,  reforted  to  the  Weft  Indies ; 
but,  of  thefe,  a  ftill  greater  proportion  have 
returned  home  with  their  wealtbt 

6*  The  commerce  which  a  ftate  carries  on 
'with  its  colonies,  replaces  the  capital  employed 
in  it  more .flowly,  than  either  the  trade  between 
the  contiguous  provinces,  or  that  which  they 
carry  on  with  neighbouring  countries.     Al- 
ii 4  though 

f  FrsnUin,  Thoughts  oa  Peopling  of  New  Colonies,  $2^, 
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though  the  profits,  then,  may  be  greattr,  and 
the  merchant  more  benefited,  the  total  gain  to 
the  community  is  lefs ;  in  as  much  a»  a  trade, 
with  fmaller  profits  and  quicker  retunis^  would 
put  in  motion,  and  fupport  a  far  gteater  pro- 
portion of  induftry.  Elence,  the  dolony  trade 
has  been  reckoned,  by  fome  excellent  writers,  a. 
much  lefs  profitable  employment  of  the' nation- 
al ftock,  than  the  foreign  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries in  the  immediate  neighbourhood* 

But,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  colo- 
nial trade  ha^  all  the  advantages  al  a  home 
trade,  except  the  quicknefs  of  the  returns.  It 
replaces  two  capitals ;  both  of  which  fupport 
the  induftry,  and  ultimately  augment  the  re- 
fources  of  the  fame  coipmunity.  In  comparing, 
then,  the  quantities  of  labour  fevecally  put  in 
motion  by- a  foreign  trade  of  confumptioh,  and 
by  a  colonial  trade,  it  is  extremely  inaccurate 
to  take  into  confideration  only  the  quicknefs 
of  the  returns,  and  to  cpntraft  the  two  traffics, 
as  foreign  trades  differing  in  this  circumftance 
alone.  The  former,  however  quickly  it  may 
return  the  ftock  that  fupports  it,  with  the 
ordinary  profits,  replaces  but  one  capital  to 
each  nation — one,  for  example,  to  the  Britifh 
feller,  another  to  the  French  buyer.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  returns 
are  more  flow,  replaces  two  capitals  in  the 
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body  of  the  fame  people — one  to  the  Britifh  8  b  c  t. 

feller  in  £ur<^,  another  to  the  Britilh  buyer  ^ ||^ 

in  America*  Althotigh,  then,  the  foreign  trade 
with  Europe  (hould  be  twice  as  quick  in  its 
returns,  it  puts  in  motion  only  the  fame  pror 
portion  of  induftry  with  the  colonial  trade ;  and 
the  latter  affording,  befides,  higher  profits,  in* 
creafes  more  the  national  ftock.  ^ 

The  flownefs  of  returns  in  the  colonial  trade 
arifes^om  two  caufes: — the  want  of  ftock  in 
new  fettlements ;  and  their  diflance  from  the . 
mother  country. 

The  want  of  ftock  occafions  a  great  demand 
for  capital,  and  prevents  the  intereft  of  money, 
and  the  rate  of  profits,  in  general,  from  fink*- 
ing  to  the  level  at  which  they  are  found  to 
ftand  in  old  countries.  In  America,  at  the 
time  when  Franklin  wrote  his  ^  Thoughts  on  the 
*  peopling  of  countries^ '  the  intereft  of  money 
was  from  fix  to  ten  per  cent,  f  In  England,  the 
market  rate  was  from  three  to  five ;  in  France, 
fomewhat  higher ;  and  in  Holland,  from  two 
to  four*  We  may  be  affured,  that  the  colo^ 
nifts  do  not  give  fuch  high  intereft,  or.  run  fo 
long  in  arrears  to  their  European  correfpond- 
ents,  for  nothing.  They  pay,  either  diredly 
or  indirectly,  a  higher  premium  for  this  long 
credit,  than  the  traders  of  European  nations : 

and 
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BOOK  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  it :  for  they  employ 
^  '  .  their  ftock  to  much  greater  advantage,^  either 
in  the  agricultural  or  comlhercial  branches  of 
colonial  induftry,  than  the  merchants  of  the 
mother  country  can  poflibly  do.  The  delay 
in  the  returns,  then,  which  arifes  from  the  uur 
derflocking  of  the  colonies,  is  not  a  lofs  to  the 
whole  empire,  compofed  of  European  and  A* 
iherican  territories.  The  capital,  fo  retained, 
affords,  in  the  end,  greater  profit  to  the  mother 
.  country  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  putting 
in  motion  a  greater  portion  of  induftry,  and 
iiccumulating  a  greater  ftock,  which  is  either 
dire&ly  transferred  to  the  metropolis,  or  cen» 
tres  in- it  by  the  circulation  of  inhabitants,  or 
aggrandizes  a  remote  and  growing  branch  of 
the  imperial  dominions.  Every  fuch  aggrand*^ 
izement  enlstrges  the  demand  fox  the  produce 
of  the  mother  country's  labour ;  and  if  the  re* 
turns  have,  for  a  while,  been  withheld,  *it  is 
only  that  the  market  may  be  imifiediately  in* 
creafed,  and  the  returns  of  the  next  year  be 
both  greater  and  quicker. 
.  Long  credit,  and,  in  confequ^nce,  flow  rOi- 
turns,  are  the  effects  of  a  large  capital.  The 
metropolis  is  always  a  creditor  to  the  country  } 
and  a  rich  to  a  poor  trading  nation,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  mother  country  is  to  the 
colonics.    It  is  the  pra^ice  of  the  merchants 
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in  lUflik)  to  infift  upou  receiving  at  leaft  half  a  B  c  t* 
the  price  paid  dovrn  in  ready  money,  for  goods 
whiph  they  have  bbugbt  up  by  contraA ;  and 
tp  demand  a  year's  credit  (or  bnger)  for  all 
Ae  goods  which  they  purchafe  from  abroad.  ^ 
The  merchant  of  the  richer  country,  in  this 
manner,  fupplies  the  Ruffian  market  upon  cre« 
4it,  and  pays  ready  money  for  a  great  part  of 
wh^  be  buys  from  it :  yet  England  finds  tbs 
tradfi  fo  ufefui  to  her,  that  fiie  takes  off  nearly 
^ve  times  as  much  of  the  great  ftaples,  as  all 
the  Qther  nations  in  Europe  put  togiether.f 
In  fad,  another  trade  might  give  quicker  re- 
turns,  and  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
Britifli  labour ;  but  by  giving  up  the  Baltic 
oommcrce,  it  does  not  follow,  t)ut  England 
would  find  another  fource,  from  whence  the 
(ame  commodities  might  be  obtained,  or  aaoi* 
ther  market  to  take  off  her  furplus  produce* 
The  countries  producing  tbofe  commodities, 
are  not  infinite  in  variety  ^  nor  are  the  nations 
ipfinite  in  number,  who  furnifli  the  demand  for 
hardware  and  woollens.  The  amputation  of  a 
fmall  limb  from  the  body,  does  not  muoii  injure 
the  general  oeconomy ;  its  fundions  may  be  per^* 

formed 

•  Tookc's  View  of  the  Ruflian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  339« 
La  RichelTe  de  la  Hollande,  torn.  ii.  p.  59. 

f  Tooke'aView,*— Huoter'^Obferv^tioDioQ  the  Armef 
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BOOK  formed  by  an  increafe  in  the  ftrength  of  the 
reft.  An  abrafion  of  a  mufcle,  or  a  flight  evacu- 
ation of  blood,  may  be  replaced  by  the  healing 
power  of  nature,  without  any  injury  to  the  ge- 
neral mafs.  But  the  place  of  one  of  the  no- 
bler parts  cannot  be  fupplied,  nor  Its  lofs  com- 
penfated.  A  great  effidion  of  the  vital  fluid 
will  induce  irremediable  debility :  and  the  in- 
fant will  in  vain  look  for  the  reprodudion  of 
the  part  from  which  its  nourifliment  flows,  if 
the  Amazonian  mother  has  facrificed  it  to  her 
love  of  a£Uvity,  and  her  impatience  of  a  ufe* 
fill  incumbrance. 

Long  credits,  in  fa£k,  and  flow  returns,  like 
fmall  profits  and  flow  accumulation  of  ftock, 
are  the  neceflary  confequences  of  great  nation- 
al wealth.  A  colonial  trade  ought  not  furely 
to  e^dte  difcontent  on  this  account,  any  more 
than  a  great  capltsU  ought  to  be  deemed  a  na- 
tional misfortune.  Though  flow  returns  are, 
however,  as  we  have  feen,  by  no  means  pecu* 
liar  to  the  colonial  trade,  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  thofe  very 
branches  of  commerce,  for  the  fake  of  which 
we  are  advifed  to  abandon  the  colony  trade. 
If,  then,  fuch  counfels  fliould  be  followed,  we 
fliould  only  exchange  all  the  advantages  of  a 
home  rrade,  for  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  fo« 
reign  trade,  without  gaining  any  thing  in 
^uicknefs  of  retqrn. 
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The  effefts  of  their  being  underftocked,  8E»ct. 
Would  be  preclfely  the  fame  although  the  co- 
lonies were  contiguous  to  the  mother  country. 
Whatever  part  of  the  ilownefs  of  returns  caa 
be  afcribed  to  this  caufe^  would  equally  at* 
tend  the  trade  with  thofe  provinces,  however 
near  the  capital,  which  are  behind  the  reft  in 
mercantile  or  agricultural  improvement. 

The  diftance  of  the  colonies  from  the 
great  body  of  the  empire,  would  render  the 
returns  of  their  trade  flowerj  even  if  they 
were  equally  well  ftocked  with  the  older 
countries.  This  difference  has,  hclWever,  been 
always  confiderably  overrated.  It  only  ope« 
rates  in  the  comparifon  with  the  trade  of 
thofe  markets  which  lye  at  confiderably  left 
than  one  half  the  diftance  of  the  colonies^ 
The  returns  of  the  trade,  for  example,  which 
Portugal  carries  on  with  the  Brazils,  are  much 
quicker  than  thofe  of  the  trade  which  (he  car- 
ries  on  with  Ruffia,  fo  far  as  the  mere  diftance 
is  concerned.  Each  American  voyage,  then, 
replaces  a  Portuguefe  capital  in  Europe,  and 
one  in  the  colony,  in  about  the  fame  time  that  a 
Baltic  voyage  replaces  a  Portuguefe  capitial  only. 
The  Britifii  veffels  take  nearly  as  long  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  Levant  as  to  the  Weft  Indies : 
the  latter  replaces  two  j  the  former,  only  one 
Britiih  capital.    But,  if  the  voyage  to  St  Pe« 
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*  o  o  K  terfburg,  or  Revel>  is  only  half  the  length  of 
%-  ^'  •.  a  Weft  Indian  voyage  in  point  of  time,  !»- 
-eluding  the  influence  of  the  trade^winds  out- 
^xrards,  and  the  gulph-ftteira  homewards,  and 
fetting  off  the  dangerous  voyage  of  the  Catte- 
gat  againft  the  rifk  of  tropical  ftornis }  then  it 
is  evident,  that  the  former,  replacing  only  6nt 
Britifli  capital,  while  the  latter  replaces  two,  is, 
In  this  point  of  view,  equally  profitable.  Be- 
fides,  we  muft  take  into  account,  the  expence 
Required,  and  the  time  confumed,  by  a  double 
loading  and  difcbarging  of  the  cargoes,  and 
the  additional  profits  of  the  longer  voyage: 
fo  that  the  colonial  voyage  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  empire  as  any  other  to  a  foreign  country 
wtrich  is  not  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  dif* 
tance. 

Now,  the  long  voyage  has  another,  and  a 
very  material  advantage.  Whether  the  diftant 
market  be  a  home  or  a  foreign  one  ;  and  whe* 
^  ther  it  be  more  or  lefs  remote  than  twke  the 
diftance  of  the  other  markets  with  the  profits 
of  which  we  may  compare  its  returns,  it  en- 
courages a  breed  of  men  effentially  peceffary  td 
every  member  of  the  European  commonwealth, 
which  would  engage  in  an  extenfive  foreign  traf- 
fic of  ai)y  defcription  whatever — I  mean,  the 
breed  of  feamen.  The  co^fting  trade  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  nurfery  :  but  it  is  in  no  country  fu^* 
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fident  to  form  a  navy,  not  even  in  Great  Bri«  sect, 
tain,  however  extenfive  her  fea-coaft,  and  her  .  "'  . 
internal  commerce  may  be.  The  commerce 
of  the  nearer  countries  in  Europe,  however 
enlarged,  although  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  the  colonial  trade  were  turned  into  it,  would 
.ftill  be  inadequate ;  and  that,  for  the  five  foU 
lowing  reafons. 

In  the  firft  place,  a  finallef  number  of  fail-* 
ora  could  man  the  veflels  which  would  be  ne* 
ceffiury  for  the  fame  bulk  of  traiEc;  confe* 
quently,  a  fmaller  number  would  be  employed* 
The  owners  and  mafter  of  a  veflel,  in  calculaC-t 
ing  the  crew  which  he  may  require,  confidera 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  is  to  re« 
mstin  at  iea,  removed  from  all  human  affift^- 
ance,  and  neceflarily  dependent  on  his  hands : 
be  confiders,  that  in  a  voyage  of  fix  or  eight 
•  weeks»  more  accidents  may  happen,  and  more  ^ 
natural  deaths  take  place  among  his  men,  than 
in  a  pa&ge  of  eight  or  ten  days :  he  remem« 
bers,  too,  that,  in  the  one  cafe,  he  cannot  &ve 
lumfelf,  as  in  the  other,  by  nmning  into  a  neighs 
bouring  harbour,  upon  any  emergency ;  and 
that  the  probability  of  his  meeting  with  a  friendly 
veflel  in  his  diftrefs,  is  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  enter 
into  the  cakolatios.  While,  therefore,  he  ad« 
apts  the  ftrength  of  his  veflel,  and  the  fuUnefs 
of  his  ftores,  to  the  cafualties  of  his  long  na« 
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BOOR  vigation;  he  proportions,  in  like  manner,  the 
:  ^  .  numbers  of  his  crew  :  and  the  extraordinary 
profits  of  the  trade,  admit  of  that  increafed 
equipment  and  complement.  '  Although,  then, 
the  fame  number  of  weeks  in  a  year  were  ac- 
tually to  be  fpent  at  fea,  by  the  vefiel  engaged 
in  the  European,  and  the  veiTel  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  a  greater  proportion  of  men 
would  be  given,  and  could  be  aflforded,  to  the 
tonnage  required  in  the  latter. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  the  fame 
time  would  be  fpent  at  fea  in  both  cafes: 
more  time  mud  always  be  paiTed  in  port,  when 
the  trips  are  mor«  numerous.  A  Weft  India- 
man,  for  example,  will,  in  fix  months,  take 
in  her  cargo,  fail  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  fell  her 
goods,  and  take  in  a  Weft  India  cargo,  with 
which  ihe  will  return,  and,  unloading,  will  be 
ready  for  a  fecond  voyage.  During  this  time 
her  crew  will  have  been  four  months  at  fea, 
and  two  in  port.  In  the  fame  time,  a  Bour-* 
deaux  trader  of  the  fame  bulk,  may  have  made 
more  than  two  voyages :  but  thefe  only  laft, 
altogether,  two  months  ;  and  the  remaining 
four  months  have  been  fpent  in  port.  The 
time  required  to  load  proviiions  for  a  long  voy- 
age, may,  indeed,  be  fomewhat  greater  j  but 
it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  time  required  for 
loading  the  cargo  :  and  the  difference  is  much 
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more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  circumftaace 
which  I  have  not  taken  into  account,  the  a- 
bondance  of  all  colonial  produce,  the^readi* 
nefe  with  which  a  cargo  may  conftantly  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  ihort  time  required  for  chuC- 
ing  an  aflfortment,  from  the  fimple  qualities  of 
the  goods,  always  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in 
the  firft  ftages  of  manufa&ure. 

If  we  compare  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
dtftsnt  trade  of  any  of  the  European  nations, 
with  the  numfber  of  feamen  allotted  to  the  ma« 
flagement  of  it,  we  ihall  be  convinced  that  the 
propordcm  18  much  greater  than  in  the  trade  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  forming  this  compara- 
tive eftimate,  however,  we  muft  attend  to  the 
proportion  of  tons  in  each  veflel ;  for,  by  this, 
the  proportion  of  the  crew  to  the  tonnage  is  al- 
moft  entirely  determined)  in  voyages  of  equal 
duraltcA. 

The  average  proportion  of  feamen  in  the 
Weft  India  trade  of  England  during  1798, 
1799,  and  1800,  was  that  of  one  man  to  four-^ 
teen  tons;  but  the  veffels  meafured,  at  an  aver- 
age, two  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  each. 
The  veffels  trading  to  France,  at  an  average 
of  1 79 1  and  1792,  were  of  eighty-one  tons 
only,  and  the  proportion  of  feamen  was  only 
that  of  one  to  a  little  more  than,  thirteen 
tons.  As  s^ut  three  and  a  half  times 
VOL.  1.  M  the 
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BOOK  the  number  of  the  Weft  India  captains,  muil  be 
*  J.  ■  reckoned  in  this  difference,  and  they  do  not 
increafe  the  number  of  feamen  for  the  exigen-^ 
cies  of  the  ftate ;  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
Weft  India  trade  yields,  in  proportion  to  its 
tonnage,  fomewbat  more  feamen  jthan  the  trade 
with  France,  although  the  veflels  are  between 
three  and  four  times  as  large.  The  veflels  in 
the  Flanders  trade  have  a  higher  average  of 
tonnage,  and  a  lower  proportion  of  feamen^ 
The  proportion  of  their  bulk  to  that  of  the 
Weft  India  veffels,  is  ftill  very  fmall  j  yet  they 
do  not  furnifh,  by  any  means,  fo  many  feamen. 
But  if  we  take  our  instance  from  a  traffic  ia 
which  the  bulk  of  the  veiTels  approaches  near- 
er to  that  of  the  Weft  Indiamen,  we  ihall  be 
able,  more  exactly,  to  appreciate  the  eSeiks  of 
the  long  voyager  The  average  tonnage  of 
German  traders  for  1798, 1799,  and  1800,  was 
one  hundred  and  fixty-five  toasj  the  men, 
only  one  to  nineteen  tons.  The  average  ton^ 
nage  of  Dutch  traders  in  1791  and  1792,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  to  a  vef* 
iel;  the  men,  one  to  nineteen  tons  nearly. 
The  Pruifian  tonnage,  for  the  fame  years, 
was  tjvo  hundred  and  five  to  a  Veifel}  the 
men,  one  to  twenty  tons  two-thirds  :  the 
PrufCan  tonnage  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 
men,  only  one  to  twenty-one  tons  five-fevenths» 
Thus,  the  Baltic  trade  furniihes  lefs  than  two 
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thirds  of  th€  feamen  fupplied  by  the  Weft  In-    ^  ^  ^  '^• 
dian  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage.     .         '     \ 

But  the  Weft  Indian  trade  is  by  no  means 
the  moft  diftant  in  which  veffels  engagje.  The 
Eaft  Indiamen,  although  their  tonnage  is  above' 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Bahic  (hips, 
employ,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  between 
two  and  three"  times  as  many  feamen.  The 
whale  fifliery,  which  requires  veffels  t)f  nearly 
the  bulk  of  Weft  Indiamen^  furni&es  between 
four  and  five  times  as  many  feamen  as  the  Baltic 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  veffels. 

The  foreign  veffels  are  manned  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Bri- 
tain, in  1800,  meafured,  at  an  average,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons,  and  allotted  fix- . 
teen  tons  eight-ninths  to  a  man,  after  having 
m^de  their  long  voyage.  We  may  reckon  the 
proportion,  that  of  fifteen  tons  one  half,  before 
thejr  numbers  were  diminifhed  by  fea  riik,  cli- 
mate, &c.  The  foreigners  from  the  Baltic^ 
though  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  tons, 
had,  at  an  average,  only  one  man  to  twenty- 
one  tons.  The  Danes  calculate  the  comple- 
ment according  to  a  certain  ratio  with  the  ton- 
nage, dlminifhing  as  the  tonnage  increafes. 
They  add  one  fourth  to  the  crew  of  the  veffels 
engaged  in  the  near  trade,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  long  voyages.  ^ 
^ , M2      The 

*  Ricardi  torn.  iii.  p.  4.  410  edit. 
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The  larger  fize  of  the  veflels  employed  frt 
the  diftant  trade,  is  alfo  an  advantage  to  the 
navy  of  the  ft  ate,  although  it  prevents  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  crews  from  being  fo  great,  in 
the  comparifon  tvith  the  fmall  veflels  employed 
in  a  nearer  traffic.  The  tranfport  and  vidualling 
fervice  derives  from  thofe  kinds  of  commerce 
^afy  and  important  advantages.  Befides,  the 
large  merchantmen  are  always  ready  for  being 
armed  in  war :  fome  of  them  may  be  equip* 
ped  as  frigates,  and  a  few  of  them  even  taken 
into  the  line.  We  may  therefore  reft  aflurcd, 
that  the  commerce  with  diftant  countries  em« 
ploys  more  feameft  and  veflels  fit  fof  the  fer- 
vice of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  the  ton- 
nage,  than  the  trade  with  countries  lefs  re- 
hxote. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  proportion  of  the 
feamen  to  the  value  of  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys them,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 
Thofe  goods  which  are  moft  bulky  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  value,  will,  of  courfe,  require  the 
largeft  tonnage,  and  the  greateft  number  of 
knen  to  tranfport  them,  the  diftance.being  e* 
qual. 

In  order  to  leflen  the  expence  of  the  freight 
for  fuch  commodities,  larger  veflels  will  be  em- 
ployed, as  thefe  require  fomewhat  fewer  meu 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage.    This  will,  in 
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one  refpeft,  diminifh  the  prc^rtion  of  feamen,  s  e  c  t- 
although  not  fo  much  as  raay  at  firft  fight  ap-  .  ^ '  , 
pear,  fince  the  diminiflied  number  of  captains 
required  for  the  fame  tonnage  diftributed  in 
bulky  veflels,  is  no  real  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  failors  who  may  be  useful  to  the  public 
fervice.  At  any  rate,  the  fmall  value  of  the 
cargo,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  'mud  increafe 
that  part  of  the  price  which  goes  to'  pay  the 
freight,  and  augment  the  fund  for  thejbi^port 
of  feamen.  / 

All  new  colonies,  from  the  fertili^>x)f  their 
foil,  and  their  extent  of  unoccupied  teftjCory, 
raile  a  great  quantity  of  raw  produce ;'  ^ui^ 
from  the  want  of  hands,  they  feldom  yrork  it 
up  into  any  form  beyond  the  firft  ftages  of  ma- 
nufadure.  They  export  the  furplus  in  this  rude 
ftate,  and  receive  from  older  countries,  fupplies 
of  the  finer  manufaftures.  The  veffels,  then, 
in  which  the  mother  country  tranfports  her  own 
produce  to  the  colony,  carry  a  greater  value,  in 
proportion  to  their  tonnage,  than  thofe  in  which 
ihe  imports  the  colonial  produce }  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  bulk  of  the  colonial  imports,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
imports  from  mod  of  the  European  and  Afiatic 
nations. 

Thus,  the  goods  exported  from  Britain  to 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America  during  the 
year  i8po,  were  worth,  at  an  average,  3 2I.  15s,   ^ 
M  3  Sterling 
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B  o  o  K    Sterling  per  ton,   while  the    goods  imported 
>  from  thence  were  valued '  at  only  i6L  Sterling 

per  ton.  The  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fame  year,  w^re  worth  i61.  14s. 
Sterling  per  ton  ;  thofe  exported  thither,  were 
worth  54I.  4s.  per  ton.  The  imports  from 
Spain,  during  that  year,  exceeded  the  exports, 
and  were  valued  at  nearly  i  gl.  per  toti. 

The  Weft  Indian  exported  commodities  ha\^ 
ing  a  longer  voyage  to  make,  are  rather  dearer 
than  thofe  of  North  America,  but  far  cheaper 
than  the  finer  manufaftures,  in  the  circulation 
of  which  the  European  trade  confifts.  The  ini- 
ports  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  during  the 
year  1800',  were  .worth  a  little  more  than  31L 
Sterling  per  ton  ;  and,  during  1791,  the  aver- 
age  was  about  26I.  1 5s.  Sterling.  In  the  former 
year,  the  exports  from  Britain  to  the  Straits 
were  worth  43I.  Sterling  per  ton  ;  to  Turkey 
35I.  per  ton  ;  to  France  and  Germany  76L  ;  to 
•  Holland  178I. ;  and  to  Flanders  180I.  per  ton. 
In  years  of  peace,  the  finer  manufaftm'es  arc 
not  exported  in  the  fame  proportion ;  and  the 
countries  round  the  Baltic,  exporting  at  all 
times  chiefly  unmanufaftured  produce,  of  fmail 
value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  Baltic  trade 
employs  a  greater  tonnage,  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  engaged  in  it,  than  any  other.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  the  veffels  engaged 
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in  the  importation  of  colonial  produce,  are  al« 
moft  altogether  the  property  either  of  the  colo-  ' 
nies  or  the  mother  comitry,  and  that,  of  courfe, 
the  £bamen  are  always  ready  to  enter  the  fervice 
of  the  Empire.  Thus,  the  Britiih  imports  from 
the.  North  American  colonies,  in  the  year  1800, 
amounted  to  558,037!.  Sterling.  The  tonnage 
employed  in  this  importation  moafured  35,072 
tons,  of  which  only  219  were  foreign  property. 
During  the  fame  year,  the  fame  value  of  exports 
from  Britain  to  Germany,  employed  only  7,474 
tons,  of  which  not  more  than  3,986  were  Britifh 
property.  Although,  thea^  the  difference  be- 
^een  the  bulk  of  the  commodities,  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  had  been  much  lefs  confiderable  ; 
nay,  though  a  greater  difference  had  lain  on  the 
oppofite  fide  ;  the  North  American  trade  would 
ftiU  have  given  far  more  employment  to  Britiih 
fhipping,  and,  of  courfe,  employed  a  greater 
number  of  feamen  than  the  German. 

Although  the  very  long  voyages  employ  a 
great  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  ton- 
nage ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  they  are 
only  adapted  to  the  more  coftly  forts  of  mer- 
chandize,  and  employ  fewer  men  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  that  carries  on  the  traffic.  The 
exports  to  the  Eait  Indies,  during  the  year  1800, 
were  worth  about  55I.  16s.  ^^r'ton;  the  im- 
ports worth  98I.  per  ton.  The  articles  brought 
M  4  home 
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» <^  o  K  home  from  Afia  by  this  conTeyahce,  are  chieiy 
the  finer  manu&dures  of  the  Eaft,  with  fome 
of  the  rude  produce,  as,  gums  and  fpiceries. 
Some  fugar  and  faltpetre  is  alfo  imported ;  but 
never,  I  believe,  unlefs  for  ballad. 

The  whale  fifheries,  as  they  employ  more 
feamen  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vef- 
iels  than  any  oilier  trade)  fo  it  happens  that  they  re- 
quire more  tons,  and,  confequently,  more  feamen 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  embarked  in  diem. 
The  fhips  employed  in  the  Greenland  and  Da^ 
vis's  Straits  fifheries,  inv  the  year  1800,  return- 
ed with  cargoes,  of  which  the  value  was  only 
61.  17s.  Sterling  per  ton  ;  and  the  imp6rtation 
from  the  fouthem  fifheries  was  only  12I.  i2S«^ 
Sterling  per  ton.  Of  this  tonnage^  the  whole 
was  Britifh  property. 

In  eftimating  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  to 
the  value  of  commodities  imported  by  any  coun^ 
try,  we  cannot,  in  all  cafes,  depend  upon  the 
cuftomhoufe  accounts  and  other  public  returns, 
chiefly  for  the  four  following  reafons. — 

(!•)  The  frauds  that  traders  and  fhipmafters 
are  conflantly  endeavouring  to  commit  upon 
the  revenue,  are  much  more  eafily  concealed, 
and  more  ftrongly  recommended,  in  the  more 
coflly  articles.  The  tonnage,  for  inflance,  of  a 
Wefl  Indian,  or  North  American  veflel,  and 
of  a  Flanders  fmack,  will  be  always  taken  with 
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equal  accuracy  by  the  public  officers.  But  it  is  «  ^  c  t, 
much  more  eafy,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  ,^  "l 
iecrete  a  quantity  of  lace  or  trinkets,  than  a 
hogfliead  of  fugar  or  a  log  of  timber.  Hence, 
the  cuflomhoufe  returns  will  always  make  the 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  to  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  that  is,  of  the  bulk  to  the  value  of  the 
Cuticles,  greater  than  the  truth  in  the  trade  of 
the  nearer  European  markets,  and  nearer  the 
truth  in  the  accounts  of  the  American  trade. 

(2.)  It  is  well  known,  that,  with  refped 
to  Great  Britain  at  leaft,  the  cuflomhoufe  rates, 
by  which  the  value  of  conrniodities  is  calculated 
for  all  public  returns,  are  of  a  very  old  date  ; 
that  many  of  the  articles,  particularly  almoft  all 
European  commodities,  are  eftimated  one  third 
below  their  prefent  prices,  and  that  many  of 
the  Weft  Indian  articles  are  valued  at  their  full 
prices.  The  error  arifing  from  this  fource,  o- 
perates  exadly  in  the  fame  diredion  with  that 
laft  mentioned.  • 

(3.)  We  can  only  compare  the  bulk  with 
the  value  of  cargoes,  by  comparing  the  ton- 
nage entry  with  the  official  value  of  imports, 
and  the  tonnage  clearing  out  with  the  official 
value  of  exports.  But  it  may,  and  indeed  often 
does  happen,  that  a  part  only  of  the  tonnage 
entering  or  clearing  out,  is  employed  in  the 

adual 
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BOOK  adual  import  or  export  of  the  value  returned : 
.  ^  ^  the  reft  may  have  been  occupied  only  with  bal- 
laft.  Almoft  all  the  Britifh  ihips,  for  inftance, 
which  clear  6utwards  for  the  Baltic,  fail  in  bal* 
laft :  many  of  thofe  which  carry  cargoes  to 
Flanders,  difpofe  of  them  for  money  or  bills, 
and  return  in  ballaft ;  and  many  of  thofe  which 
take  in  another  cargo,  fail  with  it  to  fome  fo* 
reign  port,  frop  whence  they  return  to  Britain 
in  ballaft*  It  is  evident,  that  the  returns  can 
pnly  inform  us  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 
tons  adually  arriving  at,  or  departing  from  the 
ifland*  This,  likck  the  former  fource  of  mif* 
take,  will  chiefly  affe^  the  fliort  voyages.  Vef- 
fels  from  the  diftant  ports  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  muft  always  make  the  moft  oC 
their  voyages :  they  never  cw  afford  to  return 
without  a  cargo  ;  and  the  monopoly  prevents 
the.greaterpart  of  them  from  failing  to  any  fo- 
reign port,  without  firft  landing  in  the  United 
kingdom. 

(4.)  A  very  large  part  of  the  bulky  ar- 
tides,  exported  from  the  different  nations  pof^* 
Xeffed  of  colonies,  confifts  of  colonial  produce^ 
re-exported  to  fuch  nations  as  have  not  thofe 
foreign  fettlements*  The  colony  trade  thus 
increafes  indiredly  the  tonnage  for  the  foreign 
trade,  and  occalions  a  greater  proportion  ,of 
feamen  to  be  employed  in  it,  than  would  o« 
therwifc  be  neceffary.     Thus,,  the  effefts  of 
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the  colony  trade,   in  employing  Teamen,  are  *  ^  ^  t- 
much  underratied,  if  they  are  merely  eflimated        ''   j 
by  the  returns  of  the  cuftomhoufe:  and  yet 
we  have  feen,  that,  even  by  ihofe  returns,  the 
difference  in  the  powers  of  a  given  capital  to 
raife  feamen,  when  employed  in  the  colony   ' 
trade,  and  of  the  fame  capital  vefted  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  a 
country,  is  fufficiently  remarkable. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  befides  increafing  the 
number  of  the  feamen  more  than  any  other 
equally  extenfive  traffic,  the  colony  trade  raifes 
a  breed  of.  a  better  quality,  than  the  trade 
which  confifts  of  fhort  voyages.  The  coafling 
trade  is  certainly  a  nurfery  of  excellent  failors.  « 

In  no  other,  is  the  riik  fo  conflant,  and  the 
ikill  acquired  in  the  Ready  management  of 
rigging  and  anchors  fo  extenfive.  But,  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  carried  on  iuTmall  veiTels :  fo  that 
the  crews  are  neither  accuftomed  to  the  dif- 
ciplin^of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  nor  fufl^- 
ciently  praftifed  in  the  management  of  large  ' 
Ihips,  fo  different,  in  many  relpefls,  from  the 
manoeuvring  of  fmall  craft,  and  fo  effentially 
neceffary  to  the  public  fervice. 

The  fliort  voyages  to  the  nearer  foreig<i 
countries,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame 
difadvantages  of  fmall  veffels,  and  want  the 
circumftances  of  inceffant  rilk  which 

attei^d     •  I 
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^00%  attend  the  coafting  trade.    But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  calculated  to  fecure  feve* 
ral  very  important  advantages,  which  the  edu- 
cation of  feamen  derives  from  long  voyages. 
The  proportion  of  time  fpent  in  port,  is  always 
greater  in  repeated  voyages,  during  the  fame 
number  of  months,  than  in  one  or  two  voy- 
ages exhaufting  the  whole  of  the  period.    The 
Ipnger  that  failors  are  together,  and  the  more 
they  are  kept  feparate  from  all  other  orders  of 
men,  the  better  will  thofe  peculiar  habits  be 
formed  which  are  eflentially  neceflary  to  that 
fingular  and  amphibious  profeifion.    Long  voy- 
ages have  various  dangers  and  hardfliips  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  while  they  participate, 
though  in  a  fmaller  fhare,  of  the  fame  rifle  and 
difficulty  which  attend  the  coafting  voyages. 
The  greater  the  numbers  of  failors,  too,  that 
compofe  the   crews  of  the  veffels,.   the  more 
will  they  be  accuftpmed  to  ad  together  in  a 
body,  to  divide  among  them  the  different  oc* 
cupations  of  navigation,  and  to  preferve  the 
fubordination  required  in  naval  fervice,  but  al- 
moft  unknown  in  the  fmaller  veflels,  where 
the  ikipper  and  two  or  three  men  form  the 
whole  complement. 

The  Eaft  India  fervice  enjoys  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
other  J  but  the  fervice  is  fo  regular,  and  fi> 
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little  attended  with  rifk  and  hard  labour,  that  sect. 
feamen  bred  in  it  would  be  unaccuftome(l  .  ^ 
to  adive  exertion,  and .  far  inferior,  ufK)a  the 
whole,  to  thofe  obtained,  either  from  the  fifli* 
eries,  or  American  trade.  Hence,  in  fad,  fea- 
men are  not  bred  in  the  £a(l  India  fervice,  but 
are  draughted  into  it  from  the  other  maritime 
nurferies. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  colony  trade  has  . 
this  very  great  advantage,  in  common  with  the 
coafting  trade,  that  the  failors  which  it  employs 
are  feldom  or  never  in  a  foreign  port.  They 
are,  of  confequence,  mudi  lefs  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  deferting  into  foreign  fervice ;  Ira* 
cancies  in  their  number  are  more  eafily,  and 
better  filled  up,  hot  by  foreigners,  but  by  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  country ;  and  they  are 
always  in  fome  part  of  the  empire,  where  their 
fervices  may  be  needed  for  the  military  opera* 
tions  of  the  ftate.  The  feamen  required  for 
the  navy,  upon  any  emergency,  cannot  be  pro* 
cured  from  the  veffels  engaged  in  a  trade  that 
requires  them  to  remain  in  a  foreign  coimtry-^ 
in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  for  example,  or  the 
Levant.  In  this  cafe,  government  muft  wait  for 
their  return.*  But  thofe  employed  in  the  colo- 
py  trade  are  either  in  fome  port  of  the  mother 
country,  or  of  the  colonies  ;  on  both  of  which 
ftatio^s  their  fervices  may  be  required  for  the 
ftips  of  war. 
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In  the  laft  place,  long  voyages,  by  requiring 
larger  veflels,  and  more  numerous  crews,  can 
admit  of  draughts  being  made  from  them  up- 
on any  emergency.  A  fliip  which  is  commonly 
navigated  by  three  or  four  hands,  can  neither 
fpare  one  of  tHem,  nor  fupply  the  blank  by  a 
landfman.  A  fhip  which  is  commonly  navi- 
gated by  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  can  eafily 
facrifice  two  or  three,  and  fail  with  the  remain- 
der :  flie  can  even  facrifice  two  or  three  more, 
and  fupply  their  places  with  raw  hands.  The 
Eai):  India  fervice,  inftead  of  breeding  feamen, 
requires  ready  bred  failors  from  the  other 
trades.  The  fiiheries,  the  American  trade,  and 
the  Baltic  trade,  furnifh  the  great  fupplies  to  the 
Britiih  navy ;  chiefly  the  American  trade,  which 
is  the  mod  numerous  of  the  three,  and  which 
does  not,  like  fifheries,  reqqire  the  feamen  to 
remain  for  a  length  of  time  out  of  the  country. 

It  is,  in  fomd,  or  in  all  of  thefe  five  ways, 
that  the  colony  trade  becomes  the  beft  nur- 
fery  for  feamen,  and  chiefly  from  that  very 
circumftance  of  diflance  which  has  been  reck- 
oned its  great  drawback. 

A  navy  is  neceflary,  either  for  the  defence 
of  a  maritime  country,  and  the  military  opera- 
tions which  it  may  carry  on  againft  other  ftatcsj 
or  for  the  protedion  of  its  commerce.  With- 
out the  pofleflion  of  an  extenfive  foreign  com- 
merce;. 
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tnerce^  indeed,  no  nation  can  fupport  a  poweN 
ful  navy,  unlefs  it  remains  in  a  ftate  of  perpe* 
tual  war,  or  fubmits  to  an  expence  which  none 
but  a  Commercial  nation  can  fuftain.  But,  like 
mod  other  political  reagents,  the  fervices  ren« 
dered  by  the  trade  and  the  navy  are  reciprocal, 
and  the  effeds  of  their  progreffive  improve* 
ment  are  mutual. 

To  undervalue  a  particular  branch  of  com* 
merce,  which  is  calculated  td  increafe  the  man-' 
time  power  of  the  ftate  more  diredly  than  the  <u 
ther  branches,  and  thus  tends  to  favour  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  branches,,  is  furely  to  take  a 
Ihort-fighted  view  of  the  importance  of  this  fpe-> 
cies  of  ^orce,  both  to  the  defence  and  wealth  o[ 
the  nation.  Tet  many  politicians  have  denirti 
the  importance  of  thofe  very  purfuits  which  tend 
to  promote  naval  power ;  becaufe,  according  to 
them,  naval  power  muft  always  be  the  confe-> 
quence,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  commercial  pro^ 
fperity.  They  feem  to  forget,  that  commercial 
profperity  muft  operate  in  a  particular  way,  in 
order  to  produce  this  effe£b ;  and  that,  if  its  a- 
gency  is  obftru£ted  in  that  particular  diredion, 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  nation  may  flourifli, 
and  no  navy  ever  arife  from  it ;  any  more  than 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil  will  raife  plentiful  crops^ 
if  the  genial  warmth  and  moiftnre  of  the  feafon 
be  withheld,  or  the  natural  effeds  of  fertility 
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BOOK   obftru£ked  by  the  prcffure  of    an   incumbexrt 
mafs. 

When  the  capital  of  a  country  is  accumu- 
lating)  and  its  commercial  relations  are  extend* 
ing,  fome  part  of  the  ftock  and  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants  will  be  direded  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  foil ;  another  part  to  the  internal  circulation 
of  its  produce ;  and  another  part  to  the  exchange 
of  its  furplus  for  the  furplus  of  foreign  ftates. 
This  laft  part  muft  operate  by  the  fupport  of  a 
fpecies  of  labour  and  (kill,  which  tends  direSly  to 
augment  the  military  power  of  the  nation ;  to 
mcreafe  its  influence  in  negociation  with  neigh- 
bouring ftates ;  and  to  fecure,  immediately,  that 
branch  of  wealth  out  of  which  it  arofe.  That 
|19irt  of  the  {lock  which  is  employed  in  the  more 
diftant  and  extenfive  traffic,  has  this  tendency 
more  than  any  other :  and  it  is  by  giving  birdi 
to  this  traffic,  by  enabling  the  nation  to  acquire 
this  branch  of  induftry,  that  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  and  the  improvement  of  internal  refotn*- 
ces,  infures  the  pofTeffion  of  marithne  power. 

The  eftabliihment  of  a  naval  force,  then,  is 
the  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  commercial  im- 
provement. A  government  would,  indeed,  be 
juftly  blameable  which  ihould  anticipate  this  pro-- 
grefs,.  and  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
naval  power,  by  ordering  a  certain  number  of 
veffeis  to  be  conftru&ed,  and  draimng  the 
coafting  trade  of  hands,  in  order  to  man  them. 

But 
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But  a  govenunent  would  be  as  blameable  if  sect. 
it  fiiould  difcourage  that  fort  of  indufhy,  the 
dired  tendency  of  which  is  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  naval  power,  and  lliould  negleft 
thofe  advantages,  which  the  poffeffion  of  diftant 
and  ferdle  territories  j>refents  for  the  accom- 
pliihment  of  this  objeQ:. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in  what  man- 
ner  the  colonial  trade  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
favour  thefe  views,  and  to  fiimifh  this  fpecies  of 
force,  without  any  injury  to  the  ftatein  its  other 
relations,  either  of  policy  or  conunerce. 

7.  We  have  now  confidered  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  colony  trade  to  the  wealth  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, in  fo  far  as  its  returns  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  (lower  than  thofe  of  the  commerce  widi 
neighbouring,  but  foreign  dates ;  and  we  have  « 
feen  how  far  its  peculiar  tendency  to  fumifh  a 
ufefiil  fpecies  of  national  force  counterbalances 
any  lofs  which  may  arife  from  the  flownefs  of 
the  returns.  It  muft  however  be  remarked, 
that  a  particular  part  only  of  the  flock  of  any 
country  can  ever  be  drawn  into  this  diftant 
traffic. 

Men  pofTeffing  fmall  capitals,  and  living  up- 
on the  profits  of  them,  with  little  or  flow  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  muft  engage  in  fuch  adven- 
tures as  expgfe  their  all  to  few  rifks,  and  re- 
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*  oc  K  turil,  in  a  Aort  rime,  thofe  profits,  upon  wliich 
the  owifer's  fobfiftence,  and  that  of  his  family, 
depends.  Thefe  men  eidier  engagie  in  the  re- 
tail trade,  or,  if  thdr  flock  be  fomewhat  larger, 
they  oxtfAoy  it  in  the  hotne  traffic }  or,  if  they 
have  acqiiited  a  flill  gi^ater  capital,  they  ad-^ 
venture  it  in  the  nearer  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.  Quick  returns  are  to  them  of  more 
importance  than  great  profits.  They  mufl  lire 
npon  their  returns  from  day  to  day.  The  fmall 
|nx>fits  of  a  omfined  capital,  after  paying  their 
necejOfary  ex|>ettce8,  leave  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year  no  furplus  upon  which  they  may  fubfift 
during  the  next  year,  white  thdr  capital  is  feek« 
ing  new  employment.  If  they  can  do  mor« 
than  make  the  two  ^ds  meet,  they  immedial)e^ 
1y  inveft  thdr  little  accumulation  in  the  line  of 
bufinefi  bk  which  it  was  gathered ;  a  bufineb 
always  inore  eafy  tQ  them  than  any  other,  and 
always  offering  a  greater  opening  than  they  can 
fill  up*  AH  men,  indeed,  but  ei|>ecially  thofe 
of  jBoiall  capitals,  naturally  prefer  enlarging  thdr 
former  trade,  if  they  acquire  the  means  of  do-« 
mg  fo,  rather  than  engaging  in  new  adventures 
of  a  different  kind.  Even  with  rich  traders, 
what  is  caOed  fpeculation,  more  frequently  con-* 
fiib  in  fuddenly  increafing  die  degree^  than  in 
tarying  the  nature  of  their  labour  and  ri&. 
Men  of  ImaU  capitals  have  a  greatser  dtgtet 
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of  timidity  in  their  prdcccdJngj,  and  Itts  en-  »  ^  9  '^• 
krgeifient  In  their  views  {  the^  hate  little  to 
kfe  i  bin  that  little  is  their  all ;  and  they  do 
not  lik^e  to  let  it  remain  long  out  of  their  fight. 
A  gteai  tapttaKft  may  collet);  from  the  rdhs  of 
an  expenfiye  fcheme  fufficient  funds  to  talry 
em  fome  of  the  more  limited  branches  of  trade. 
Tlie  ruin  of  a  fmati  capitalift  reduces  him  to 
btggaf  f ,  or  to  the  ftale  of  a  Is^urer,  fcarcety 
lefs  bu^Hiating  to  a  trader.  A  man  of  large 
cafdtal  «done  catf  zfhtd  to  engage  in  the  t#iifEc# 
of  ile^  teftirH.  Ahhbngh  he  end^atours  to 
fceepi  u  IHtte  of  bis  ftock  as  poffibie  un^^tnploy- 
ed^  yet  he  has  attrays  a  fufficient  furplus  (k  one 
year  to  fupport  him  during  the  next,  becaufe  Ms 
expencei^  b«ar  a  fmail  proportion  to  his  whole 
gainst  He  has  credk  with  his  neighbours  and 
dependents}  while  the  poor  man  muft,  in  gene- 
nJ,  pay  ri^itdy  money  for  what  he  confumes. 
The  views  of  the  former  are  more  extenfivey 
hi^  attention  to  fmatl  favings  le&  rigid,  his 
boldnefe  in  fpeculating*  greater,  and  his  fear  of 
Idfing  fight  of  his  (lock  lefs  hampermg.  In 
£i^  be  never  kifes  fight  of  it  all,  at  any  one 
time  {  wl^h  a-  man  of  fmall  pMiperty  muft 
JMquencly  doi^  Nor  does  he,*  like  him,  rift  hit 
wtlole  ftoek  in  one  adventure.  He  may  le»(^ 
1^  tbfs  fp^etilatioA  ^  and  more  than  compenfate 
his  MV^  by  exti'aord^ary  gain  in  that.  The 
N  2  poor 
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»oo'K  poor  man  either  lofes  all,  or  gains  all.  Tho 
trade  of  a  great  capits^iift,  too,  is  not  confined 
to  his  actual  property.  He  ftiay  often  ga  be- 
yond it,  and  fpeculate  upon  credit.  All  traffic^ 
or  adventure  of  this  kind^  is  out  of  the  que£- 
tion  with  the  proprietor  of  a  fmall  flock. 

Thus,  the  fort  of  capitals  which  are  natu- 
Tjally  drawn  to.  the  colony  trade,  and  the  more 
diftant  foreign  trades  of  confumption,  are  .not 
thofe  which  naturally  prefer  the  home  trade^ 
and  the  traffic  with  the  near  neighbourhood  i 
and  a  diftindion  between  the  tendency  of  the 
great  and  the  fmall  capitals,  is  clearly  marked 
in  the  habits  and  circumflances  of  their  pof- 
fefTors. 

But  the  nature  of  the  more  remote  trade  itfelf^ 
independently  of  o^her  confidetations,  provider 
a  limitation,  of  exactly  the  fame  kind,  to  the 
capitals  which  it  employs.  The  profits  are  great, 
but  they  muft  be  gained  by  a  great  expence ; 
and  the  expence  does  not  rife  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion  with  the  capital  engaged.  We  have 
already  feen  the  manner  in  which  the  expence 
of  feamen,  that  is,  the  chief  part  of  the  freight, 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  ; 
and  how  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  va- 
lue of  a  fmall,  than  to.  the  value  of  a  great  cargo. 
The  prime  coft  of  the  fhip,  and  the  tear  and 
wear  and  charges  of  refitting,  are  exactly  in  the 
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^me  predicament :  and  tbe  fame  number  of  s  ^  c  t. 
cleriu  and  fervants  may  affift  the  merchant  im-   . ,  "'  .  . 
porter  to  land  and  difpofe  of  a  large  cargo,  that 
are  required  for  the  care  and  management  of  a 
fmall  one. 

Thus,  the  ezpence  of  employing  a  capital 
in  thofe  kinds  of  trade,  bears  not  an  exad  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  capital,  while  the 
grofs  profits  bear  an  exaft  proportion  to  its* 
extent :  confequently,  the  neat  profits  are  not 
proportioned  to  its  extent ;  and  a  fmall  (lock 
employed  in  it  would  be  replaced  with  an  in- 
adequate profit,  while  a  large  one  would  be 
returned  with  a  handfome  gain.     Hence,  even 
if  proprietors  of  fmall  ftocks  could  afford  to 
lye  long  out  of  their  money,  or  chofe  to  ven- 
ture it  in  diftant  fpeculations,  it  would  not  re- 
pay them  for  their  pains  and  rifk.     Befides, 
the  merchant  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  muft 
not  only  give  long  credit;  he  muft  often  depend 
upon  getting  long  credit  himfelf :  a  facility  on- 
ly in  the  power  of  great  capitalifts.     It  is  the 
tendency  of  great  capitals,  to  drive  out  of  the 
trade  which   is  favourable   to   them   all   the 
fmall  capitals  that  may  happen  ,to  be  adventur- 
ed in  it.     The  proprietors  of  fucb  fto(;ks  are 
generally  aduated  by  the  fpirit  of  monopo- 
lifts  ;  and  as  they  can  afford  to  trade  on  much 
fmaller  profits,  they  underfell  and  get  rid  of 
N  3  their 
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ji  o  o  K  their  more  humble  competitors,  who  mwft  hav4 
a  greacer  profit,  as  their  ftock  is  lefs.  In  die 
pear  markets,  fmali  capitalifts  have  many  ail- 
vantages.  They  are  conflantly  attending  to 
every  part  of  their  bufmefs  2  their  whole  ftod; 
is  always  in  view.  They  do  every  thing  at  the 
leaft  expence,  are  attentive  to  the  moft  trifling 
favings,  aijd  avail  tbemfelves  of  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  gains.  The  fubdivifion  of  capi« 
tals,  produces  many  of  the  good  effects  whicb 
attend  the  divifion  of  labour ;  and  th^  fina|l 
capitalifts  enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  over 
their  richer*  neighbours,  which  ^  private  tra« 
der  of  any  kind  enjoys  over  a  public  body  en* 
gaged  in  trade,  and  whjch  even  a  puUic  body 
enjoys  over  the  prince,  or  tb^  government  of 
the  State,  when  thofe  great  and  unwieldy  cor* 
porations  are  fo  blind  to  their  own  interefts  as 
to  become  manufadurers  or  merchants.  It  is 
by  advantages  of  this  kind,  that  the  nearer 
markets  are  kept  open  to  fmall  capitals,  al- 
though larger  ones  may  be  employed  there  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  advantages  of  diftant 
markets,  being  more  fuited  to  the  latter,  with* 
out  danger  of  competition  from  the  former, 
the  Helper  ftockholders  naturally  refort  to  the 
colony  trade,  of  which  they  poifefs  a  kind  of 
iiionopoly. 

Of  this  power  which  large  capitals  poffefs  of 
ccgroifing  a  trade,  it  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to 
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l^vc  inftances*    The  hifkory  of  moft  mercantile  «  B  c  t* 
companies  abound  in  fuch  escamples.    In  gen«* 
ral,  they  have  managed  their  afl^drs  fo  t^dly^ 
that  private  capitals  have  pvercome  them ;  but» 
in  thofe  inftances  in  which  a  contrary  fyflem 
was  purfued,  the  private  traders  have  yielded. 
Thus,  the  Hudibn's  Bay  Company,  vdthout  any 
monopoly,  has  prevented  any  private  merchants 
from  interfering*    And  while  the  South  Sea 
Company  (the  greateft  in  extent  of  capital  that 
^er  was  formed  in  any  country)  *  purfued  the 
whale  fifhery,   although  it  was  a  lofmg  con- 
cern, after  al)*  in  confequence  of  extreme  bad 
management,  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  they  pre* 
vented  any  ihare  of  the  fiibery  from  falling  ta 
other  adventurers*    In  the  nearer  markets,  no 
fiich  monopoly  could  ever  have  fubfiiled  for 
any  length  of  time :   the  Company  would  hav^ 
been  forced  from  them,  by  the  better  manage-* 
ment  of  private  traders,  in  as  many  days,  as  they 
retained  their  monopoly  for  years  in  America* 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  colony  trade  can  be  opened  to  fmall  capi-r 
tals,  in  thofe  few  cafes  in  which  the  circum- 
ibnces  of  their  pofleflbrs,  prefent  2^  obftacle  to 
fuch  an  employment  of  ftock. 

(1.)  They  may  be  given  to  fome  large  trader, 

in  loan,  at  the  marked  rate  of  intereft ;  and  em« 

N  4  ployed 
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ployed  by  him,  in  colonial  fpeculations,  at  his 
own  rifk.  When  fuch  fpeculations  hold  out 
ftrong  temptations  to  merchants*  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  always  endeavour,  in  this  man* 
ner,  to  trade  beyond  their  capital;  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  will  no  doubt  fucceed.  But 
the  clafs  of  people  from  whom  they  obtain 
loans,  are  not  of  a  mercantile  defcription ;  o* 
therwife,  they  would  never  trade  by  deputy, 
and  lofe  money.  They  are  chiefly  perfons  who 
poflefs  a  little  flock  for  which  they  have  no  im^ 
mediate  ufe,  and  who  prefer  the  greater  intereA 
given  by  traders,  to  the  better  fecurity  afforded 
by  the  government,  or  by  landholders.  That 
part  of  the  national  capital  which  is  thu& 
drawn  to  colonial  fpeculationsy  can  never  bear 
any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  whole,  and 
would  never  be  vefted  diredly  in  any  other 
trade  by  its  proprietors.  The  nature  of  fucli 
propri^ors  is  not  fpeculative  and  venturous : 
they  ri&  more  by  giving  to  the  trader,  than  by- 
lending  to  the  government  or  landholder,  al- 
though, perhaps,  not  fo  much  as  by  diredly  en«^ 
gaging  in  trade.  Only  ^  few  of  them,  then, 
will  give  their  money  to  the  merchant;  and 
thofe  few  will  have  little  to  lend  :  becaufe,  per-* 
ions  poiTeffed  of  confiderable  capitals,  naturally 
inveft  them  in  land,  or  engage  in  trade  them^ 
felyes. 
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The  little,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  which  sect. 
18  thus  drawn  into  the  colony  trade,  is  taken 
from  a  ftock  which  would  either  go  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  or  to  raife  the  rents  and  price 
oi  land.  But  the  fame  objedion  may  be  urged 
againft  all  foreign  trade.  Men  are  tempted,  by 
higher  profits,  to  prefer  the  riiks  of  commercial 
to  the  catainty  of  agricultural  purfuits;  and 
every  new  market  that  is  opened,  however  near, 
would  have  precifely  the  fame  efie£b  of  raifing 
the  price  paid  by  the  landholder  for  money, 
and  keeping  down  the  rent  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  The  diftance  of  the  colonies,  in- 
deed, has  the  eSc6t  only  of  carrying  away  the 
largeft  of  the  capitals,  which  would  otherwife 
be  employed  direftly  in  trade.  The  opening  of 
a  nearer  commerce,  would  draw  thither  many 
of  the  fmaller  capitals,  at  prefent  employed  in 
cultivation.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  diftance 
of  the  colonial  market  more  thai;  compenfates 
the  lofs  of  that  fmall  quantity  of  the  national 
ftock,  which  its  high  profits  carry  off  from  the 
cultivation  of  land  ^  in  as  much  as  other  capitals 
are  thereby  prevented  from  being  vefted  ixj  the 
trade,  by  that  more  numerous  body  of  fmall 
.proprietors,  who  cannot  aiFord  to  live  upon  the 
common  intereft  of  their  ftock,  and  to  allow 
others  to  gain  by  its  profitable  employment. 

If,  indeed,  the  colonial  trade  were  fuddenly 
annihilated,  and  no  other  channel  opened  fo? 

the 
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BOOK  the  national  ftock^  the  rate  of  profits  and  in. 
-_'  ,  tereft  would,  no  doubt,  fall.  All  tbofe  fmall  ca* 
pitals  employed  in  the  trade  by  loan  to  die 
merchantfl,  would  feek  a  new  channel ;  and  a 
great  part  of  it  would  probably  go  to  the  culti<p 
vation  of  the  land.  But  a  far  more  ferious  evil 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  counterbalance  thi$ 
advantage :  the  mark^  for  die  prpduce  of  land 
would  be  contra&ed,  and  thole  equivalents  de- 
ftroyed,  which  had  formerly  excited  agricultu* 
ral,  as  well  as  comnvsrdal  and  manufe£hiring 
labour* 

It  18,  indeed,  idle  to  propofe  any  fuch  fa«> 
crifice  of  the  colonial  trade,  for  the  purpofe 
of  turning  to  the  improvement  of  land  the 
very  fmall  part  of  the  national  ftock  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fervice  of  the  landholder,  to 
that  of  the  merchant,  in  the  form  of  loans  f 
whilft,  in  every  country  of  I)urope,  various 
pernicious  inftitudons  are  fuffered  to  exift, 
which  have  the  moil  direct  tendency  to  check 
agricultural  improvement,  by  ixnpofmg  reftric- 
tions  upon  the  commerce  of  land.  When 
the  abolidon  of  entails,  and  the  modification 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  fhall  have  reduced 
the  exorbitant  price  of  land,  and  raifed  the 
profit^  of  ftock  employed  in  its  purchafe  to  a 
level  with  the  profits  of  manufaduring  capi« 
tal,  much  lefs  of  the  capital,  now  employed  in 
frade^  will  be  dnvcQ  or  dravp  from  the  pur^ 
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pofes  of  cultivation.  Tho  landlord  witi  be  aUa  '  '^  ^  *''• 
to  pay  a  highet  premium  for  money ;  and  a  r  ^  r 
number  eyen  of  thofe  fmaller  capitals,  whicb) 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  thingSy  are  indire£lly  at« 
tra£led  to  the  colony  trade,  and  other  brancbea 
of  the  more  diftant  foreign  commerce,  in  the 
form  of  loans,  will,  from  the  circumftances 
and  habit9  of  their  proprietors,  be  allm^d  to  the  . 
fervk^  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  greater  punc^ 
tisatity  of  bis  payments,  and  the  higher  fecuri^ 
ty  which  he  can  a&rd  for  the  principal.  While 
the  maimers,  the  conftitutions,  and  the  laws  of 
ftates,  obftru£k,  in  fo  many  ways,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  fmall  capitals^ 
in  agriculture,  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  go  further 
in  &af  ch  of  the  caufes  of  its  negled  or  flow 
prpgrefs*  And  t4)  begin  by  condemning  thofe 
branches  of  commerce  which  draw  a  moft 
trifling  part  of  the  ftock  from  the  improve*  ' 

ment  of  land,  while  the  great  a^d  radical 
obftacles  to  its  commerce  and  fubdivifion  re*' 
main,  would  be  as  prepofterous,  as  if  a  furgeou 
were  to  exhauft  his  /kill,  and  wafte  his  time, 
upon  a  blotch  in  the  finger  of  his  patient,  while 
a  ftoppage  in  the  heart  or  the  brain  was  derange 
iog  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  fyftem* 

(a.)  The  only  other  way  in  which  fmall  capitala 
cfi^  be  drawn  into  the  colonial  trade,  is,  by  the 

form^^joft 
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BOOK   formation   of  joint-ftock  companies*    Where 
tbefe  aflbciations  have  been  endowed  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  they  have  rather  injured  thi 
colony,  than  the  mother  country ;  and  where 
they  are  left  open,  their  tendency  is  only  to 
draw  into  the  diftant  trade  the  fmall  capitals 
of  thofe  who  would  not  otherwife  trade  them- 
felves.     In  this  refped,  they  have  nearly  the 
fame  efFed:  with  the  demands  of  fpeculative 
merchants.     For  although  the  holder  of  (hares 
in  the  company's   ftock  receives  a  dividend 
proponioned  to  the  ptofits  of  the  trade,  and 
runs  the  rilk  in  his  own  perfon ;  yet  the  labour 
of  employing   his    capital    and  drawing   his 
gains,  being  delegated,  he  facrifices,  for  his 
eafe,  his  proportion  of  the  falaries  paid  to  the 
company's  aftive  fervants.    He,  in  ftift,  then, 
does  not  diredly  engage  in  trade  ;  and  feldom 
can  receive  more  profit,  than  if  he  lent  his 
money  to  a  merchant.    He  mull,  therefore,  be 
a  perfon  not  inclined  to  trouble  himfelf  with 
turning  his.  capital  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
and  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  an  eafy 
annuity. 

-  Joint-ftock  companies  are,  of  all  trad- 
ing fchemes,  the  mod  unprofitable ;  they  are 
quite  unfit  for  the  management  of  any  com- 
merce tHat  requires  aftive  exertion,  minute 
attention  to  trifling  favings  and  fmall  profits,  - 
itod  full  knowledge  of  a  complicated  detail.  • 

Accordingly^ 
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Afccoi^dingly,  in  all  fpecalations of  diftant  coax-  ^^ct. 
merce,  they  ha?e  uniformly  fiiiled^  nnlela 
when  confined  to  fmall  numbers,  and  a  narrow 
capital.  The  fliares  of  their  ftock  generally 
fell  bdiow  par,  unlefs  when  fome  other  purpofe 
than  profit  is  the  obje£t  of  the  purcbafen 
With  ail  the  advantages  of  raft  capttal,  tbey 
are  almoft  always  fooner  or  hter  defeaeedi 
or  driven  from  the  market,  by  the  ingenui« 
ty,  induftry,  fuperior  knowledge,  and  more 
r{gid  occonomy  of  private  traders.  A  mono* 
poly  alone  can  fave  them  from  ruin ;  and  the 
necefiities  of  modern  governments,  or  their 
connexion  with  die  .proprietors,  or  their  &Ife 
Tiews  of  the  fimpleft  fubjeft  in  commercial 
philoibphy,  have  generally  feconded  thofe  felf« 
ifli  and  hurtful  defigns.  Where  no  fuch  exclu^ 
five  nivileges  have  been  conftituted  in  their 
faytfur,  they  have  held  out  no  temptations  to 
capitalifts,  after  a  very  fhort  trial  of  their 
mercantile  powers.  The  depreciation  of  their 
ftock,  and,  in  fbme  cafes,  their  total  ruin,  has 
prevented  many  of  that  narrow  clafs  of  men  firom 
being  tempted  by  their  offers,  who  poffels  fmall 
capitals,  and  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  em* 
ploying  them  in  the  moft  profitable  way.  Be- 
fides,  in  all  countries  where  fuch  companies  have 
ever  eidfted,  the  debts  of  the  State  have  prefent* 
ed:  a  more  agreeable  axui  fecure  mode  of  inveft* 

ment 
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BOOK  Bi^nt  to  this  defcription  of  ftock:  a  mode,  by 
which  the  annuity  may  be  drawn  with  fafety 
and  eafe,  and  the  chance  of  extraordinary  fvo^ 
fit)  by  fluduatibns,  may  be  obtained.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  part  of  the  national  flock,  at  all  e^entl 
irery  confined,  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn^  in 
any  great  degree,  into  the  colonial  trade,  either 
by  the  demands  of  mercantile  adventurers,  or 
the  temptations  of  firee  trading  companiel« 
The  trifling  effeds  of  the  former  are  moft 
Kkely  to  take  place,  vrhen  the  colonial  fyftem 
has  attained  a  h%h  degree  of  profperity :  thofe 
of  the  latter,  ftill  lefs  important,  have  moft 
dnnmonly  been  produced  during  the  fiirft 
ftages  of  colonial  policy,  and  have  been  unT* 
fbrmly  increafed  by  the  mercantile  views  of 
the  European  powers  in  their  domeftic  govern* 
menL 

The  circumftances  in  the  more  diftant 
branches  of  trade,  which  rendo*  a  large  capital 
neceffiuy  for  carrying  them  on  wkh  die  ordi* 
nary  profits,  might  admit  of  adventures,  by  li- 
mited and  private  fodeties  of  partners,  each  po& 
jGsfling  a  fmail  ftock,  and  depending  for  fub« 
fiftence  on  his  attentive  and  induftrious  employ* 
ment  of  it.  Copartneries  of  this  kind  might, 
indeed,  carry  on  the  colonial,  and  other  (fiftani 
trades,  with  almoft  every  advantage  which  com^ 

mon 

•  NotcM*  ^ 
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Itton  mercantile  companies  ^poffefs.  But  die  sbct. 
circumftances  of  their  own  fituation  prevents  >  '  ^ 
fuch  capitalifls  from  entering  at  all  into  a  trade 
of  flow  returns,  as  we  have  formerly  explained. 
ThoTe  circumftanceft  effedually  confine  them 
to  the  other  branches  of  commerce,  although 
an  affociation  might  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  obftacles  prefented  by  the  circumftances  of 
die  diftant  trade  itfelf.  Were  their  capitals 
fomewhat  larger,  though  infufiicient  to  allow 
of  feparate  adventures,  the  union  of  (locks, 
in  fpite  of  certain  ferious  difadvantages  that  at- 
tend it,  might  enable  them  to  fhare  the  large 
profits  of  a  flowly  returning  capital.  It  is  this 
which,  in  fiift,  unites  fo  many  merchants  in  all 
the  branches  of  trade,  and  moft  in  thofe  which 
require  the  greateft  ftocks ;  never  in  agriculture ; 
feldom  in  the  retail  trade,  where  the  wages  of 
the  labour  bear  fo  great  a  proportion  to  the 
profits  of  the  ftock  in  every  return  of  capital  ; 
much  more  frequently  in  manufa^res,  and 
in  wholefale  trs^e.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  proportion  is  accurately  carried  on« 
The  union  of  ftocks  feems  to  be  always  as  fire-^ 
quent,  in  thofe  branches  of  foreign  trade  where 
fmall  capitals  are  fuffident,  as .  in  thofe  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  great  capitals  alone  j 
with  this  difference,  that^  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  imaUer  ftocks  are  united  to  form  a  mo- 
derately 
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BOOK  dfirateljr  large  capital ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
.  '  .  larg€  flocks  are  combined  in  order  to  form 
an  extcnfive  one.  The  union  of  the  fmaller 
ftocks  feems  rather  intended  to  oppofe  thofe 
large  ftocks  which  are  embarked  in  the  fame 
line,  than  to  force  admiffion  into  the  channels 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  by  the  larger  ca- 
pitals. The  confequence  is,  that  we  find  no 
proportion  between  the  average  extent  of  the 
capitals  employed  in  the  fmaller  branches  of  the 
retail  trade,  ^here  copartneries  are  feldom 
found  ;  and  the  average  ext^t  of  capital  in  the 
wholefale  trade,  the  more  important  branches  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  the  different  foreign  trades. 
The  capitals  in  all  thefe,  though  extremely  va- 
rious,  are  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than 
thofe  in  any  one  of  them  when  compared  with 
the  ftocks  ufually  employed  in  the  fmaller  retail 
trade.  Copartneries  are  found  in  every  branch 
of  the  one  clafs  ;  feldom  or  never  in  any  part 
of  the  other.  The  afibciation  of  partners,  and 
union  of  ftocks,  is  feldom  employed  to  re- 
move the  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  colony 
trade,  which  are  prefented  by  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  trade  itfelf,  and  by  the  circumftan- 
ces  in  the  fituation  of  the  fmall  capitalifts  them- 
felves. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  divifion  of  capi- 
tal, founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which,. part- 

ly 
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ly  from  the  circumftances  of  the  ftockholders^ 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  colonial  traffic^ 
marks  out  one  clais  of  capitals  as  adapted  ta 
this  employment,  and  prevents  the  other  clafs 
from  entering  into  it. 

When  the  flock  of  a  nation  is  diftributed  in  an 
unequal  manner,  as  that  of  every  wealthy  com-^ 
munity  muft  be,  this  difference  of  employment 
muft  always  take  place.  The  lofs  of  colonies 
to  a  flate  in  thofe  circumftances,  would  only 
turn  into  a  diilant  foreign  trade  that  clafs  of  ca- 
pitals which,  naturally  feeks  great  profits,  ^ut 
flow  returns ;  and  tht  acquifition  of  colonies 
would  only  draw  the  fame  fet  of  capitals  horn 
thofe  diilant  foreign  trades. 

We  fee,  then,  that  this  natural  tendrocy  of 
great  capitals  towards  thofe  quarters  whence  great 
profits  may  be  ezpedecji)  and  of  fmall  capitals  to- 
wards thofe  parts  wher^  quick  returns  are  to  be 
obtained,  diftributesthe  ilock  of  the  nationt  in  a 
certain  way,  independent  of  colonial  poffeffibns  ; 
and,  unlefs  cramped  by  the  reftridive  interference 
of  governments,  it  muft  continue  to  do  fo,  as  long 
as  all  the  earth  is  not  equally  fertile,  peopled, 
and  cultivated,  and  all  the  inhabitants  equally 
rich  and  induftrious; :  nay,  the  fame  diftribution 
muft  take  place,  fo  long  as  all  foils  do  not  yield 
the  fame  plants,  all  rivers  and  feas  :the  fame 
fiflies,  .and  all  n^nes  the  fame  metals-^fo  long 
VOL.  I.  :   O  as 
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MooK  ^  ftieft  arc  endued  Ivith  different  taftes,  and 
live  under  different  climates.  What  may  hap-* 
pen  in  a  ftate  of  iniiverfal  affimilation,  I  do  not 
now  ftop  to  inquire.  It  maybe  prefumed,  that 
when  a  change  of  this  fort  ihall  take  place,  the 
millennium  cannot  be  fiu*  diftant.  And  I  take 
the  liberty  of  leaving  the  further  profecution  of 
this  inqtiiry  to  thofe  ingenious,  but  fpeculative 
men,  who  have  amufed  themfelves  with  invefti^ 
gating  that  fublime  fubjefi. 

8.  It  is  not  the  commerce  only  of  the  colonies, 
but  thehr  agriculture  aHb,  that  attraft»vthe  capital 
of  the  mother  country,  and  diverts  part  of  the  na- 
tional ftock  from  the  improvement  and  cultivati<» 
of  the  foil  in  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  from 
the  trade  of  the  home  market,*  and  of  the  nearv 
^rdgn  markets,  to  the  cultivation  and  improve* 
tnent  of  the  land  in  the  diftant  fettlements.  Ma« 
ny  of  thfe  Remarks  which  we  have  made  upon  the 
effects  produced  by  capital  diftributed  in  the  co- 
lony trade,  apply  alfo  to  the  confequences  refuk- 
ing  from  this  fimilar  employment  of  capital^  m  the 
agriculture  of  the  colonies.  Admitting  tjiat  the 
ftaple  fo  diiftributed  is  diredly  withdrawn  from 
the  agriculture  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  not 
withdrawn  fr(»n  the  empire:  it  Continues  to 
fupport  the  prodnftive  part  of  the  community  $ 
and,  befides  improving  an  integral  though  re« 
note  part  of  tl^  ftate,  it  dire&ly  employs  and 
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km^ntains  part  of  the  home  population  trant  «  ^  ^  tp- 
plaoied  thither :  it  enriches  the  noivreftdent  ._:,  \,.j 
members  of  the  colonies .:  it  circulates  ix&  gain$ 
with  thofi;,who  return  to  the  mother  tountry* 
The  .produce^  too,  which  arifea  from  this  em^ 
plpyiuent  of  capital)  gives  dired  etnployment  tp 
the  farmers  and  peafantry  of  the  mxjth&:  coun^ 
try  :•  they  muft  labour  to  fupport  the  failors  who 
xirpulate  it }  the  merdjants  ^who  deal  in  it ;  the 
nmnufa&urers  who  work  it  up,  and  who  create 
equivakint^  wherewith  to  purchafe  it ;  and,  in 
fomis  cafes^  t<x>,  the  colonial  labourers  who  are 
employed  in  raifing  it*  The  capital  veiled  im 
the  colonial  agriculture^  encourages  the  agri- 
culture of  the  aK)ther  countryt  as  much  as  tht 
capital  e^iployed  in  domeflic  manufadures  and 
trade  does }  as  much  as  the  capitals  employed 
in  diiferent  br^ches  of  domefiic  agriculture 
(flock-farming,  and  corn-farmings  for  escample} 
encourage  th^  ope^atiima  of  each  other. 

It  is  not^  however,  from  the  agriculture,  fo 
mueb  as  from  the  manufadures  and  commerce 
of' a  country,  that  colonial  fpeculations  withdraw 
part  of  the  nattonal  ftock.  As  the  agriculture 
of  the  colonies,  in  general,  refembles  the  mer* 
capdle  and  fpeculative  occupations  of  induftry 
and  cajatal  i  and  as  the  extent  of  capital  re^ 
quired  for  fuch  concerns^  rehders  them  inaci* 
ceffible  to  fmall  ftocks ;  we  may  be  afiured, 
that  the  men  who  engage  in  them  ^rt  thofe 
O  2  who 
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BOOK  ^iio  would  otherwife  havie  been  merchants  antf 
great  mantfEiAnm}  and  that  the  capitals  which 
they  employ  Itt  the  phnting  trade,  are  thofe 
which  wotif d  naturally  hare  fought  the  greater 
bnoich^  of  foreign  commerce,  die  mote  diftant 
operations  of  traffic,  the  trades  of  great  profits 
and  flow  returns. 

The  agricultural  colonies  of  the  AmericaA 
continent,  h^e  nefet  Arawn  to  their  cultiTSii 
tion  any  thing  but  part  of  Che  indsftry  of  the 
mother  country.  North  American  %ecidations 
are  fcarcely  known  amoi^  monied  tdtn.  I 
believe.  Sir  William  Ptiltcney  is  one  of  tfafe 
very  few  Europeans  who  poftft  large  tra£ts 
of  American  property ;  and  large  tradis  alone 
can  abforb  much  capital.  *  Thofe  who  fettle4 
in  the  continental  parts,  are  men  who  had  n6 
capital,  or  a  very  {maQ  c;^ital  at  home.  They 
got  good  land  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  turned 
it  to  account  by  their  labour,  and  that  of  their 
families.  Nor  was  the  induftry  of  the  colonills 
withdrawn  from  a  profitable  emptoyment  in  the 

mother 

.  *  See  the  very  intereftiog  aocomit  of  this  great  can* 
cen,  ^d  of  Captmm  Williaiiifon'a  miuiiigeiiieiit,  in  theDu&e 
de  Rochefoocault  Liancourt't  Trtfdi  ia  North  America, 
vol.  i.  Bj  referriog  to  this  work,  mj  readert  wiU  pefcdve 
the  difficulties  attending  fnch  agfieDltaral  fpecuhtibnt.  If 
fuch  capitalifta  as  Sh:  WtDiam  Pidteney  af«  iieldoa  to  be 
found,  ftill  more  rardy  do  we  meet  with  ftcwaidi  like  Ca|h 
tain  Williamfon* 
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motlier  country.  The  modves  of  emigmtioii  sect, 
fufficiently  evinced,  that  there  was  no  want  of 
peculation  at  home  ;  (Ince  almoft  all  thofe  who 
were  driven  to  feek  a  livelihood  in  the  colonies^ 
excepting  the  perfons  whom  political  or  religi-. 
ous  convulfions  had  forced  thither,  were  men 
who  could  not  gain  their  bread  by  labouring 
the  land  of  their  native  country;  or  fuch  as  were 
obliged  to  quit  it  from  defperate  fortunes  ;  and 
whofe  lofs  could  not  be  reckoned  a  great  cala- 
mity. If  this  overflowing,  or  rotten  part  of  the 
date's  population,  had  not  found  a  vent  in  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  empire,  they  would  have 
eniigrated  to  the  colonies  of  fome  foreign  ftate^ 
or  to  the  foreign  country  itfelf ;  and  would  thus 
have  transferred  to  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  the 
benefits  of  their  induftry  and  force. 

It  is  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
illands,  and  of  thofe  continental  fettlements  which 
fefemble  the  iflands  in  their  produce  and  the 
IbuAure  of  their  fociety,  that  the  capital  with*- 
drawn  from  the  manufadiures  and  commerce  of 
the  mother  country  has  been  attracted }  and  chief- 
ly from  the  more  diftant  branches  of  commerce^ 
iitt  trade,  for  example,  of  the  colonies  the{nfelvei> 
This  employment  of  ftock,  indeed,  may  properly 
be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 
to  which  it  is  fubfervient,  and  from  which  it  de^ 
lives  its  exiftence.  The  capital  thus  withdraiim, 
an4  invefted  in  colonial  fpeculation,  is  chiefly  » 
O  3  part 
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B  p  o  K  pgrt  i^ch  czanot  find  profitable  employitifnt 
at-home.  Wh^n  a  nation  has  fo  greatly  iiu 
creafed  in  wealth  and  induftry,  that  its  trading 
.profits  are  extremely  fmall^  its  capital  will  feek 
every  fort  of  outlet,  in  order  to  purfue  more 
profitable  employments.  It  will  firft  go  to  the  fb« 
reign  trades  pf  flow  returns  ;  then  to  the  loans 
required  by  the  colonies ;  then  to  the  immediate 
cultivation  pf  the  colonies,  by  the  emigratipn  of 
its  proprietors :  and,  if  the  ftate  poflefles  no 
fuch  colonies,  this  capital  will  overflow  into  foi» 
reign  colonies,  by  loan  or  emigration  ;  pito  fb^ 
reign  countries,  by  emigration  ;  into  the  fervice 
pf  foreign  traders,  by  infurance  or  loan ;  and  into 
that  of  foreign  governments,  by  loan  upon  bond 
or  pledge.  A  country  in  this  fituation  can  evi- 
dently ref  eive  no  benefit  from  wanting  colonial 
eftablifliments ;  on  the  contrary,  its  ftock  will 
be  transferred  to  enrich  foreign  nations :  and, 
fqrely,  the  fecUrity  of  a  capital  employed  in  cOt 
lonial  fpeculation,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
pf  a  capital  lent  to  the  merchants  or  princes  of 
foreign  dates.  We  fliall  afterwards  have  an 
-  opportunity  of  viewing  the  eflPe&s  of  an  over, 
flowing  capital,  when  we  come  to  confider  the 
colonial  policy  of  Holland,  a  country  exaftly  iu 
the  fituation  which  is  moft  favourable  to  colo- 
nial fpeculations,  or  diftant  foreign  commerce* 
|f  that  coutitry  had,  like  Venice,  pofiefied  no  co- 
Ionics,  its  wealth  would  not  have  bera  confine4 
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to  die  home  market)  or  agriculture  of  the  ftat^s;  sect. 
it  would  have  fought  an  iflue^  like  the^wealth  ^'' 
of  Venice,  partly  in  foreign  loans,  and  partly  by 
carrying  away  its  proprietors  to  foreign  countries  ( 
or  rather  we  ought  to  fay,  that  more  of  it  would 
have  gone  in  this  way,  than  a&ually  has :  for^ 
notwithftanding  the  es^tent  of  colonial  adven* 
tures  among  the  Dutch,  no  people  in  the  world 
ever  lent  fo  much  money  to  foreign  colonies, 
foreign  ^es,  and  foreign  governments,  as  the 
Dutch ;  or  carried  on  fo  great  a  trade  of  fo« 
rdgn  brokerage  and  infurance. 

The  wealth  of  Great  Britain  appears,  from 
feveral  fymptoms,  to  be  arriving  at  the  fame 
ftate  of  overgrown  magnificence ;  and,  of  courfe, 
to  require  more  and  more  the  outlet  of  new  co» 
lonies.  Not  to  mention  the  great  portion  of 
capital  which  is  daily  poured  into  our  own  fet« 
tlements,  let  us  only  recoiled  the  eagemefs  of 
traders  and  capitalifts,  during  the  late  war,  to  en- 
gage in  fpeculations,  of  which  the  fcene  was  laid 
in  difputed  ground,  furrounded  by  rebels,  or  ene* 
mies,  or  both ;  and  held  by  the  precarious  tenure 
of  the  fword.  The  fpeculations  carried  on  in  St 
Domingo,  during  the  moil  turl^ulent  periods  of 
negro  warfare  and  French  invafion,  are  of  them* 
felves  a  fufficieot  proof  of  this  pofition.  But  the 
jmm^nfe  capital  poured  into  the  Dutch  fettle* 
ments,  during  the  fhort  period  of  the  late  war  that 
they  remained  in  our  power,  is  ftill  more  ftrongly 
Q  4  demonftratiYe 
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^>  o  o  K  demonftrative  of  the  fame  faft.  The  author  of 
the  '  Crifis  '  eftimates  this  at  eighteen  xnillioru 
Sterling  *  ;  and  I  have  heard  it  rated  ahnoft  as 
high  by  other  perfons  of  good  informaticm. 
Even  if  we  fhould  admit  this  account  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  it  rouft  have  been  an  e* 
normous  fum  indeed  that  could  admit  of  fuch 
exaggerations  from  well  informed  people. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  want  of  colonies 
would  only  turn  the  overflowing  capitals,  or  die 
larger  ftocks  of  a  nation,  into  a  foreign  commerce 
of  a  different  kind ;  into  the  more  diftant  branches 
of  foreign  commerce ;  into  the  fervice  of  fordgn 
merchants,  farmers,  or  princes ;  or  the  dired 
cultivation  of  foreign  flates,  or  their  colonies. 

The  colonial  monopoly  of  modern  times, 
may  pi'eyent  this  part  of  the  national  flock 
from  finding  employment  in  dire£k  commence 
with  foreign  colonies  j  but  no  reftriflions  have 
ever  yet  been  invented  upon  loans  to  foreign 
merchants  or  colonifls.  In  almoft  all  colonies, 
perfeft  liberty  of  refidence  and  purchafe  is 
given  to  capttalifls  ftpm  every  nation  :  and  no 
nation  but  China  prevents  foreigners  from  re- 
fiding,  and  farming,  and  trading,  within  the 
-bounds  of  its  contiguous  provinces.  Even  if 
the  policy  of  flates  pofTefling  colonies  were  to 
prevent  the  dire^l  transfereqce  of  foreign  ca» 

pitals 

*  Crifis  of  the  Sugar  Colonics  in  1802,  Letter  IV. 
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pitals  to  the  caktvatioo  of  thofe  coIobm^  as  s  s  c  t. 
they  have  been  excluded  froim  the  colonial  '  _. 
trade,  it  is  impoifible  to  fuppofe  that  any  re- 
ftraint  would  ever  be  impofed  upon  transfer- 
ence by  way  of  loan.  At  any  rate,  the  market 
of  land,  money,  and  trade,  in  the  foreign  mo- 
ther countries,  would  be  quite  open  to  thofe  weal- 
thy capitalifts,  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be;  ^ 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  different  governments 
would  always  fumiih  an  opening  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  utmoft,  then,  that  the  colonial  mo- 
nopoly could  ever  effed,  would  be,  the  confining 
the  overflowing  capital  of  the  nations  deftitute 
of'  colonies,  to  the  European  market  of  land, 
money,  and  trade ;  and  the  want  of  colonies 
would  then,inftead  of  forcing  a  country  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  the  colonies  of  her  neighbours, 
compel,  her  to  enrich  and  aggrandize,  more 
direftly,  the  contiguous  provinces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates.  The  capital,  therefore,wbtch  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  mother  country  to 
the  infular  colonies  of  the  different  EUiropean 
ftates,  like  the  induftry  which  has  been  with- 
drawn to  their  continenul  colonics,  was,  in 
general,  the  fuperabundant  part,  jieftined  by 
its  nature  for  the  operations  of  the  diftant 
commerce ;  and  would  have  found  an  outlet, 
either  in  foreign  countries,  or  their  colonies, 
by  loan  or  otherwifc,  if  the  ftates  to  which 
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BOOK  ii  naturally  belonged  had  not  poflefled  colo- 
nies of  their  own. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  ftriking  analogy  between 
the  emigration  of  men,  and  the  transference 
or  fhifting  of  ftock  in  modern  ftates.  As  an 
increafing  population  is  of  th^  utmoft  advaa- 
tage  to  every  country,  while  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftente  are  always  augmenting,  and  always 
keeping  /omewhat  ahead  of  the  increafing 
numbers  of  inhabitants:  fo,  the  increafe  of 
ftock  in  a  country  is  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
both  as  a  fymptom  and  caufe  of  profperity  and 
power,  particularly  if  the  employments  for  this 
ftock  are  likewife  increafing,  and  a  new  open* 
ing  is  always  to  be  found  for  the  accumulated 
ftock.  When  the  population  of  a  community  has 
become  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  means 
of  fubfiftence,  the  price  of  labour  is  dimimfl»- 
ed,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  inhabitants  h 
always  to  be  found  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country ;  ready  to  (hift  from  one  profefiion  to 
another ;  often  inclined,  in  their  idknefs  and 
exigencies,  to  adopt  vicious  means  of  procur«» 
ing  relief;  and  always  prepared  to  ferve  the 
ftare  in  the  army  or  navy.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  wealth  of  z.  country  has  greatly  in* 
creafed,  and  the  lines  of  employment  for  ftock 
are  not  multiplied  at  the  iame  time;  the  profits 
%fc  ^iminilhed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  national 
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capiul  floats  about,  flilfting  from  one  occu-  flSCT« 
patioQ  to  another,  in  order  to  obtain  higher  »  ^',  j 
profits*  A  fort  of  revulfion  often  takes  place. 
Inftead  of  each  channel  retaining  a  feparate  por* 
tk)n  of  capital  conftantly  in  it,  all  the  channels 
overflow ;  and  fome  capital  comes  from  each, 
into  a  ihifting  mafs  ready  for  any  fpeculation  of 
trade  or  loans,  or  loans  to  the  ftate. 

If  the  population  is  ftill  farther  increafed^ 
mefl  find  their  comforts  abridged,  and  the 
procuring  of  fubfiftence  rendered  more  diffi« 
euk«  Difcontent,  love  of  change,  high  prices^ 
low  wages,  induce  them  to  emigrate,  long 
before  adual  want  has  compelled  them,  to 
abandon  their  home.  So,  when  the  national 
ftock  is  farther  augmented,  traders  find  their 
profits  more  and  more  diminiihed,  and  the 
means  of  employing  the  ftock  to  any  advan* 
tage  rendered  daily  more  difficult.  Long  be^ 
fore  they  have  ceafed  to  make  any  profit,  and 
begun  to  encroach  on  their  capitals,  they  en« 
deavour  to  continue  or  increafe  their,  former 
profits  by  foreign  fpeculationst 

As  men  are  naturally  averfe  to  breaking  off 
alt  connexion  with  the  place  of  their  birth,  they 
firft  endeavour  to  engage  in  the  foreign,  fervice 
of  their  own  country,  in  war  or  trade.  Whea 
this  avenue,  too,  is  blocked  up,  they  prefer 
fhe  cp^oqies  of  Uieir  own  nation.    After  thofe, 
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the  preference  ia  ufually  given  to  foreign  colo« 
nies,  from  their  fimilartty  to  their  own  fettle* 
ments,  and  their  want  of  inhabitants*  Laft  of 
all,  they  think  of  removing  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  foreign  countries.  Of  all  coloniet^ 
thofe  are  preferred  which  aflFord  the  chance 
of  foon  returning  enriched.  The  idea  of  com* 
plete  feparation,  by  emigratiag  to  the  con« 
tinental  colonies  of  North  America,  is  never 
admitted,  unlefs  when  no  cheap  opening  caa 
be  found  in  the  iflands :  nor  do  men  enugmtq 
to  foreign  countries  of  Europe,  without  the 
idea  of  again  fettling  at  home.  In  this  manner 
it  is,  that  the  emigration  to  the  neighbouring 
ftates  is  extremely  trifling,  compared  with  the 
emigration  to  the  colonies. 

The  diftribution  of  an  overflowing  capital  fol** 
lows  nearly  the  fame  rules.  Men  do  not  wifh  to 
have  their  flock  long  out  of  (igbt ;  and,  if  they 
poffibly  can  obtain  any  employment  which  re- 
turns it  to  them  now  and  then,  they  prefer  this 
to  one  which  never  returns  more  than  the  pro- 
fits or  interefl.  Thus,  they  firft  endenvour  ta 
place  their  capitals  in  the  mofl  diflant  branches 
of  foreign  commerce.  *  When  thefe  channels^ 
too,  are  full,  they  adventure  it  in  loans  tQ 
the  colonifls  of  their  own  nation.  Then  they 
follow  it,  and  become  planters  themfelves* 
After  that,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  cuU 
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tivators  of  foreign  colonies ;  becaufe,  there^  sect. 
the  profits  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
nearer  money  market.  Laft  of  alt,  they  turn  it 
into  loans  to  fioreign  merchants,  governments^ 
or  fiirmers^  in  the  near  countries ;  and  fometimes 
follow  it  thither  alfo,  in  order  to  farm,  or  ma«< 
nufa£lur«,  or  trade,  in  countries  Icfs  abounding 
in  wealth  than  their  own.  The  'portion  of  capi- 
tal poured  int6  the  foreign  ftates  of  Europe  is  al- 
ways very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  that  which 
the  colonies  receive.  The  colonies  where  the 
fyirit  of  mercantile  fpeculation  prevails,  are 
always  preferred  to  thofe  in  which  agriculture  is 
the  ftaple  occupation^  But  touch  more  of  the  po« 
pulation  of  Europe  has  been  poured  into  the  con- 
tinental colonies,  than  of  the  national  capital ; 
becaufe  the  prevalence  of  negro  flavery  in  the 
iflands  has  proportioned  the  labouring  popu- 
lation to  the  demand  arifing  from  the  capital 
employed}  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  required  is  ill  adapted  to  the  conftitution 
of  men  coming  from  a  temperate  climate; 
becade  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  fl:ock  in  thofe 
colonies ;  and  becaufe  the  continental  colonies 
furnifli  a  demand  for  labour  adapted  to  all 
conftitutions,  and  open  a  field  for  men  who 
have  no  (lock  at  all. 

li^  then*  the  colonies  oflfer  no  outlet  to  the 
abundant  population  of  a  country ^  and  to  its 
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B^  o  o  K  overflowing  ftock,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
^,  will  naturally  leak  employment  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  or  foreign  colonies  which  are  underftock- 
ed  in  hands  and  in  capital.  The  furrender  of 
colonial  pofleilions,  either  to  the  coionifta  as 
an  independent  power,  or  to  a  foreign  ftace  in 
order  to  keep  the  people  and  capital  at  home, 
would  be  much  more  abfurd  than  any  reftric- 
tive  laws  that  could  be  devifed  for  the  accom* 
pliihment  of  thofe  pnrpofes.  Nay,  were  the  co- 
lonies at  once  annihilated,  an  outlet  would  ftill 
be  found,  lefs  advjmtageous  to  the  emigrants 
or  fiockholders,  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
(tate,  in  the  territories  of  its  hoftile  or  rival 
neighbours. 

The  emigration  of  inhabitaJnts,  from  the 
overflowing  of  their  numbers,  was  the  caufe 
of  many  of  the  colonial  fchemes  in  ancient 
times.  None  of  the  ancient  nations  appear 
to  have  reached  fuch  a  pitch  of  wealth,  as  to 
give  rife  to  the  emigration  of  an  overflowing 
capitah  Indeed,  if  we  except  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage, none  of  them  feem  to  have  had  fuffi* 
dent  ilock  to  engage  in  the  more  diftant  trades. 
The  political  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  re« 
publics  certainly  concurred  #ith  their  want  of 
commerce,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  thofe 
larger  capitals  which  naturally  feek  for  em« 
ployment  in  the  more  (}iK»t  bnmchcs  ci  fo» 
reign  commerce. 
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9*  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  almoft  all  the  ^  ^  ^  i** 
colonial  exported  produce,  the  diftance  of  thofe  .  *  f 
parts  of  the  world,  where  almoft  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  are  fituated,  is  of  much  lefs  dif* 
advantage,  even  to  the  feparate  commercial  in« 
terefts  of  the  mother  country,  than  may  at  firft 
fight  appear.  Thofe  exports  confift,  chiefly, 
N  of  the  rude  produce  of  annual  crops,  as  grain, 
cotton,  fpices,  coffee;  or  of  articles  in  the  very 
firft  ftages  of  manufadure,  as  fugar,  chocolate, 
and  cochineal*  The  quantity  of  fuch  articles, 
as  indigo,  rum,  liqueurs,  which  require  greater 
preparation,  is  very  fmall,  and  forms  a  very 
inconfiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  exports. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  Weft  Indian  commo« 
dities  are  the  annual  produce  of  the  crops, 
other  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  gathered, 
or  in  a  ftate  of  preparation  analogous  to  the 
vefult  of  thofe  operations  which,  in  Europe,  are 
performed  by  the  farmer  himfelf. 

While  the  demand  for  this  fort  of  produce 
continues  to  be  great  and  increaiuig,  no  con* 
fiderable  ftock  of  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  accu* 
mulated  in  the  countries  of  its  produ6Uon«  It 
is  in  the  countries  of  its  manufiadure,  and  in 
thofe  of  its  confumption,  that  a  quantity  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  hand,  colle£ted  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  wrought  up  and  retailed. 
The  trade  of  planting,  too,  in  the  American 

colonie$> 
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BOOK  colonies,  and  the  different  occupations  of  agri* 
culture,  are  fo.  tempting  to  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  few  men  engage  in  the  purfuits  of  commerce. 
The  mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  are 
merely  the  attornies,  clerks,  or  agents  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  do  not,  like 
the  merchants  in  England,  France,  or  Portugal, 
colled  a  flock  of  commodities  for  fale  or  ex- 
portation. Excepting  in  the  Dutch  and  Danifli 
iilands,  which,  from  their  barrennefs  and  free 
trade,  have  become  a  fort  of  entrep6t  to  the 
other  colonics,  the  immediate  order  of  men 
between  the  producer  and  confumer,  the  dafs 
of  merchants  exporters,  is  wanting.  The  arti- 
cles muft  be  purchafed  at  firft  hand ;  and  an  ac- 
.  cumulated  (lock  is  as  little  to  be  expeded,  as  a 
(lock  of  corn  would  be,  in  Europe,  if  no  fuch 
thing  as  the  corn. trade  had  ever  exifted.  This 
fituation  of  things  is  not  accidental,  or  peculiar 
to  America :  it  is  derived  effentially  from  the 
circumftances  pf  all  newly  eftabliihed  commu- 
nities, underftocked  in  hands,  and  abounding 
in  fertile  territory.. 

^Now,  if  the  diftance  of  fuch  fettlemcnts 
were  no  greater  from  their  mother  countries, 
or  from  their  cuftomers,  than  that  of  the  differ- 
ent ftates  of  Europe  from  each  other,  the  im- 
menfe  capital  engaged  in  circulating  their  com- 
modities could  only  find  employment  at  one 
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leafon  of  the  year.  If  the  Weft  Indies,  for  ^  ^  ^  t, 
example,  were  no  farther  from  the  weft  of 
Europe,  than  England  or  France  are  from 
the  countries  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean feas,  the  Engliih.and  French  traders 
could  only  obtain  cargoes  at  one  feafon— -name- 
ly,  after  crop  time ;  and  could  make  no  more 
than  two  ihort  Weft  Indian  voyayes  in  the 
year. 

The  exported  produce  of  many  countries 
of  Europe,  indeed,  is  of  annual  growth ;  but 
it  is  always,  wrought  up  confiderably  in  the 
country  of  its  production,  or  colleded  from  a 
confiderable  diftance  inland,  by  merchants  and 
dealers  on  commiifion,  who  always  accumulate 
a  ftock  fuificient  to  meet  any  fluduation  in  the 
demand,  either  of  the  home  manufadures  and 
retail  market,  or  of  the  foreign  market.  The 
produce  of  the  Baltic  countries  is  partly  an- 
nual, as  flax  and  grain ;  partly  fuch  as  may  be 
had  at  all  times — minerals^  timber,  and  tallow. 
The  articles  of  the  latter  clafs  are  exported 
in  a  ftate  of  manufacture,  though  not  much 
wrought  up.  The  flax  and  grain  are  exported 
almoft  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  reaped. 
But  aD  the  produce,  whether  annual  or  per- 
ennial {except  grain),  is  collected  in  the  coun- 
try of  us  prodoftion,  by  the  merchants  of 
Chriftiania,  Memel,  Revel,  Riga,  St  Peterfburg, 
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BOOK  Gottenburg,  &c.  Hence,  the  Baltic  trader 
can  at  any  time  fend  out  his  veffels,  and 
reckon,  with  certainty,  on  their  eafily  getting 
a  cargo.  His  flock  may  always  be  employed 
in  the  fame  way,  unlefs  during  a  few  weeks  o( 
Winter,  when  he  may  export  Baltic  produce 
to  the  cqMntries  round  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  import  from  thence  fuch  articles  as  fait, 
wines,  &q.  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
Baltic. 

The  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  is  in  the 
hme  predicament.  The  articles  of  annual  pro- 
duce to  be  found  there,  are  either  much  ma* 
nu&ftured,  and  perhaps  capable  of  being  im« 
proved  merely  b^  keeping,  as  wines— or  at 
any  fate  colteAed  by  traders  refidtng  on  the 
fpots  moft  convenient  for  (hipping  to  touch  at. 
The  trade  with  Germany  is  chiefly  carried  on 
for  the  finer  manufactures,  of  which  a  fuiB* 
tient  quantity  may  always  be  had  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  manufadurer  or  the  whokfale 
merchant. 

But  if  the  American  colonies  were  iitu« 
ated  where  thole  countries  are,  or  at  a  mor 
derate  diftance  to  the  weftward  in  the  At« 
lantic,  the  returns  of  the  trade  would,  indeed, 
be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the  European  com* 
merce,  in  fo  far  as  length  of  voyage  mfluencea 
the  rapidity  of  tlxe  returns.  But  the  capital 
•Dgaged  ia  tybc  tnde  muft  cox^antly  fedc  a 
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aew  employment  during  the  period  of  the  ^  ^  ^  '^• 
year  when  the  planters  are  occupied  with  pre-  -J  f 
paring  their  land,  or  fowing  and  weeding  their 
crops.  For  three  fourths  of  the  year  it  could 
find  no  employment  in  the  Weft  Indian  trade : 
it  mud  be  fhifted  into  fome  other  channel, 
and  then  ihifted  back  again  at  crop  time. 

This  change  is,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  a  great 
real  lofs  to  the  trade4  It  is  feldom  that  the 
fame  veflels,  implements;  apparatus  of  all  kinds^ 
and  eftablifhment  of  clerks,  agents,  and  ware- 
houfes,  which  are  required  by  oiie  es:tenfive 
trad^,  are  adapted  to  others  alfo.  Befides^ 
what  is  of  more  confequence^  etery  change 
of  capital  is  a  delay  to  the  pbAefTor  ^  and  pro- 
duces the  anxiety  attendant  upon  new  and 
expenfive  fchemes.  It  requires  a  different  fort 
of  knowledge }  it  is  a  new  bufmefs  to  learn. 
To  the  country,  the  trade  of  fpeculators  of 
general  merchants  is  feldom  very  profitable ; 
and  would  always  be  extremely  hurtful,  if  it 
were  not  confined  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
mercantile  order.  The  interloping  fpeculations 
of  fuch  adventurers  in  the  different  branches 
of  trade,  tend  very  much  to  reduce  the  rata 
of  profits;  becaufe  thofe  adventurers  can  fcarce* 
ly  ever  be  influenced  by  the  fame  engroffing 
and  monopolizing  views  which  the  regular 
traders  in  each  line  feldom  fail  to  acquire ;  aad 
Pi  '  cannot 
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cannot  engage  in  thofe  combinations  which 
the  latter  have  frequently  an  opportunity,  as 
they  have  always  the  wifh,  of  attempting  with 
fuccefs.  But  a  great  body  of  the  community 
employing  an  immenfe  capital  in  fuch  defulto^ 
ry  and  adventurous  fpeculations,  and  becom^ 
ingj  in  faft,  general  merchants,  could  anfwer 
no  good  end  ;  would  certainly  diminiih  the 
number  of  careful  traders  ;  and,  by  impairing 
the  commercial  fkill  of  the  nation,  would  un- 
doubtedly diminiih  its  annual  revenue.  It  is  as 
much  for  the  intereft  of  every  country,  that  its 
capital  fhould  be  diftributed  in  the  different 
branches  of  trade  by  men  attached  each  to  his 
own  branch,  as  it  is  for  the  country's  intereft 
that  the  labour  ihould  be  fubdivided  among 
the  members  of  different  crafts.  The  poffeffion 
of  a  few  fpeculators  in  trade,  and  a  few  me- 
chanics who  confine  themfelves  to  no  particular 
handicraft,  but  fludy  the  improvement  of  all, 
is  certainly  an  advantage  to  the  community. 
They  form  a  clafs  by  themfelves,  and  occupy, 
in  fome  fort;  a  feparate  department,  that  of  dif- 
covery  and  invention.  They  are  the  fcouts  and 
partizans  of  the  army,  who  may  be  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  finding  out  roads  and  paffes,  or  en- 
gaging in  defperate  fervicc  j  but  they  are  only 
fubfervient  to  the  great  mafs  of  military  force  be- 
hind, and  mud  leave  the  day  to  be  carried  by 
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the  artillery  and  the  phalanx,  by  the  compact  sect. 
body  of  horfe  or  of  infantry,  fupporting  each 
other,  and  advancing  more  flowly  to  the<:harge« 

Thus,  the  neighbourhood  of  colonies,  by 
dividing  the  efforts  of  traders,  and  obflrufting 
the  feparation  of  employments,  would  prevent 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  from  obtain- 
ing its  mod  advantageous  channel ;  as  any 
thing  tha;t  prevents  the  labour  of  a  community 
from  being  accurately  divided,  diminifhes  its 
produdive  powers. 

That  the  colonies,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
taftes  and  fafhions  continue  in  Europe,  and 
the  prefent  qualities  remain  in  the  American 
ibil,  would  attraA  a  vaft  capital  to  their  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  as  well  if  near  as 
when  remote,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  unlefs 
the  cheapneis  of  the  commodities  would  di- 
minifh  their  confumption,  or  the  nearnefs 
of  the  market  would  prevent  fmaller  capitals 
from  embarking  in  its  trade.  If  we  defire  an 
inftance  of  the  trade  of  fpeculatlon,  or  that 
of  the  general  merchant,  being  promoted  by 
the  demand  fOr  the  commodities  of  which 
the  produftion  is  confined  to  one  time  of 
the  year,  we  may  look  to  that  branch  of 
the  foreign  trade  which  confifts  in  import- 
ing grain  for  home  confumption.  It  never 
happens  that  any  man  confines  himfelf  to 
P3  this 
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BOOK    ^ijjg  branch  alone :  it  15  therefore  found  in  the 
V  hands  of  the  general  merchant.     Some  of  the 

great  corn  markets,  indeed,  are  fituated  in 
places  where  other  commodities  may  be  had  at 
all  times,  and  the  corn  trade  of  importation 
may  be  more  eafily  united  with  the  home  corn 
trade,  than  it  could  be  with  other  and  diflferent 
forts  of  traffic.  But  neither  of  thofe  circum- 
fiances  would  attend  the  Weft  India  trade,  ia 
the  cafe  which  we  are  fuppofing  :  The  commo- 
dities would  be  produced  in  a  country  where 
others  could  not  at  all  times  be  foynd;  and  the 
European  merchants  trading  thither,  could  ne- 
ver find  the  fame  articles  in  any  proportion 
at  home.  They  would  therefore  become,  in 
z  great  meafure,  fpeculative  or  general  mer- 
chants. 

Having  iketched,  in  general,  the  commercial 
advantages  which  a  ftate  derives  from  its  colo- 
nies, and  explained  the  neceflary  confequences, 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  which  follow 
from  fuch  an  intercourfe  as, would  naturally 
arife  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
if  things  were  left  to  themfelves ;  we  fhall  now 
confider  thofe  modifications  which  the  forego-* 
ing  propofitions  may  appear  to  receive  from  the 
folonial  monopoly  eftablifhed  by  the  policy  of 
piodem  Europe.  We  fhall  begin  by  examin- 
Jjng  the  arguments  of  Dr  Smith,  by  far  the 
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moft  fbnmdable  that  haye  been  urged  ag^ft  a  e  c  T. 
this  branch  of  national  policy^  and  often  re- 
peated by  men  who  are  very  unfit  to  appreciate 
their  force,  or  undertake  their  defence. 


P  A  E  T      II* 


OF  THE  COMMEECIAL  RELATIOKS  BETWEEN  A  STATB 
AND  ITS  COLONIES,  AS  MODIFIED  BT  TH£  POUCT 
OF  HiODERN  EUROPE. 

Dr  Smith's  •  arguments  are  apparently 
confined  to  the  colonial  monopoly ;  they  are 
ftated  for  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  be 
comprifed  in  the  three  following  propofitions. 

I.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
partly  drawn,  by  the  attraftion  of  fuperior  pro- 
fit, and  partly  driven,  by  the  rife  of  the  average 
rate  of  Britifh  profit,  and  the  increafed  compe- 
tition of  foreign  capitals  in  the  nearer  markets, 
a  greater  portion  of  Britifh  capital  into  the  co* 
lonial  commerce,  than  would  otherwife  have 
gone  to  it.  Britain  ha3  thus  been  fubjefted  both 
to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage,  in 
.  P  4  thQfc 
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B  o  p  K   thofe  markets  in  which  fhe  had  not  a  mono- 
poly. 

II.  The  trade  to  which  fo  much  capital  has 
thus  been  driven  and  drawn,  is  lefs  advantage- 
ous than  that  which  it  has  quitted  ;  in  as  much 
as  part  of  it  has  exchanged  a  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  with  a  neighbouring,  for  one  with 

•a  more  diftant  country  ;  in  as  much  as  another 
part  of  it  has  exchanged  a  direft,  for  a  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  confumption  ;  and  in  as 
much  as  a  third  portk)n  has  exchanged  all  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption,  for  a  carrying  trade. 

III.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
rendered  the  whole  commerce  of  Britain  lefs  fe- 
cure,  by  direfting  it  into  one  great  channel,  and 
withdrawing  it  from  a  variety  of  fmaller  chan- 
nels in  which  it  would  have  otherwife  been 
diftributed. 

Thefe  propolitions  appear  to  exhauft  all  that 
has  ever  been  urged  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  all 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  with  regard 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  reftridive  fyftem. 
They  apply,  for  the  moft  part,  to  all  the  na- 
tions poffeffing  colonies  in  America.  But  we 
fhall,  at  prefent,  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
application  which  has  been  made  of  them  to  the 
Britifh  colonies,  that  we  may  not  too  much  an- 
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ticipate  the  fubjed  of  the  next  Seflion ;  and  may,  sect 
at  the  fame  time,  examine  them  in  their  rela- 
tion to  rhofe  fpecific  inftances,  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  which,  they  appear  to  have  been  fug- 
gefted.  I  ihall,  accordingly,  in  this  manner, 
confider  the  propofitions  in  their  order. 

I.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
monopoly  eftablifhed  by  the  Navigation  zGtj  and 
by  the  fyftem  of  reftriftive  laws,  of  which  that 
celebrated  ftatute  was  the  foundation,  had  the 
cffeft  of  preventing  as  great  a  capital  from  be- 
ing employed  in  the  colonial  trade  as  would 
otherwife  have  been  devoted  to  it ;  yet  Dr 
Smith  appears  greatly  to  overrate  the  degree: 
in  which  this  efFed  was  produced.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  law  in  queftion,.  other  nations,  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  pofTeiTed  valuable  and  ex- 
tenfive  colonies  in  America,  and  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  Their  common  policy  was,  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  poffible,  from  their  colony  trade, 
every  foreign  competitor ;  and  thus  to  confti- 
tute  monopolies  in  favour  of  their  own  fubjedls. 
If  thofe  monopolies  had  been  equally  favourable 
to  the  whole  fubjefts  of  the  nations  refpeftively, 
it  is  impoflible  that  any  confiderable  portion  of 
their  capital  would  ever  have  been  directed  to  the 
trade  of  thofe  colonies,  the  Britiih,  for  example, 
which  ihould  have  remained  unihackled  by  any 
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BOOK  reftii£lions ;  wd  the  monopoly  eftablifhed  hy 
England,  would  have  had  very  little  effe&  in  ex* 
eluding  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

But  moft  of  the  European  powers  who  poflGafied 
the  American  colonies,  carried  the  fyftem  further^ 
and  confined  the  benefits  of  the  trade  to  a  par« 
ticular  part  of  their  fubjeds.  Thus,  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  allowed  no  vefbls  to  fail  for  Ame- 
rica, but  from  certain  ports  of  the  Peninfula.  The 
Dutch  and  Danes  ere&ed  exclufive  Weft  India 
companies;  and  the  French  occafionally  infti- 
tuted  fuch  companies  alfo.  Such  of  the  Spa* 
'niards  and  Portuguefe  as  wifhed  to  embark  in 
the  American  trade,  could  remove  to  Seville  or 
Cadiz;,  which  were,  at  different  times,  privileged 
cities,  and  became  accordingly  the  richefl  and 
moft  fplendid  parts  of  the  Spanifh  dominioAS^ 
The  Navigation  ad,  it  is  probable,  did  Hot  turn 
away  loool.  Sterling  of  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe 
capital  from  the  traffic  of  the  Britifh  colonies. 
The  Dutch  company  found  its  advantsige  in  lay- 
ing the  trade  open,  upon  payment  of  a  fmall 
compromife;  atad  the  French  companies  were 
not  of  conftant  duration.  Thofe  two  nations, 
however,  were  to  a  certain  degree  excluded 
from  the  Britifh  colonies  ;  and  a  part  of  their 
capital,  formerly  employed  in  that  trade,  was 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  cok>« 
me?,  or  to  the  trade  pf  thf  European  market. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that,  although  the  Eng- 
lifh  a£t  had  never  been  pafled,  long  before  this 
time  (a  century  ago  at  leaft)  both  the  French 
and  Dutch  fettlements  would  have  been  fuffi« 
ciently  extenlive  to  have  occupied  all  that  part 
of  the  national  capital  which  could  be  fpared  to 
colonial  commerce.  -  This  is  more  efpecially 
true,  if  we  confine  our  comparifon  to  thofe  co- 
lonies which  the  three  dates  at  prefent  pofTefs. 
The  French  iflands,  in  particular,  are  fo  much 
more  extenfive  than  the  Britilh,  and  their  foil 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  much  more  favourable 
to  the  raifing  of  Weft  India  produce,  that  al« 
though  no  monopoly  had  been  eftablifhed  by 
either  the  French  or  Britifh  governments,  the 
trade  with  them  would  have  drawn  off  all  the 
French  capital  employed  in  the  traffic  with  the 
Britiih  poffeffions.  It  would  beftdes  have  drawn 
part  of  the  Britifh  capital  from  its  natural  em- 
ployment, and  would  have  perhaps  occafioned  a 
greater  portion  of  the  joint  flock  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  be  vefled  in  Weft  Indian  commerce  and 
cultivation.  We  have  frequently  had  occafion 
to  remark,  that,  under  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
advantages,  men  prefer  trading  to  thofe  partft 
which  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  government  with 
themfelves,  and  peopled  by  the  fame  race  of  in- 
habitants. If  no  reftridive  policy  had  ever  been 
^dt)pted  by  the  three  great  commercial  nations 
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of  Europe,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  this  day,  their 
y  colonial   trade  would   have    exifted   nearly  in 

the  fame  ftate  of  diftribution  in  which  the  mo- 
nopolies have  kept  it ;  fo  long,  at  lead,  as  each 
of  them  poffefled  a  fufficiently  extenfive  colonial 
dominion  to  occupy  all  its  furplus  ftock — to  em- 
ploy  all  thofe  larger  capitals  which  naturally 
feek  the  more  diftant  branches  of  commerce. 

When  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Britifh  mono- 
poly excluded  from  the  colonies  a  certain  por- 
tion of  foreign  capital,  and  replaced  it  by  an 
equal  portion  of  Britifli  capital,  drawn  from  the 
European  markets,  there  was  evidently  an  ex- 
change of  capitals  :  the  European  market  gain- 
ed as  much  of  Dutch  and  French,  as  it  loft  of 
Britifli  ftock.  It  could  certainly  not  gain  more ; 
becaufe  the  furplus  of  France  and  Holland 
could  never  be  increafed  by  the  lofs  of  the  A- 
merican  demand  j  stnd  the  removal  of  the  Bri» 
tifli  ftock  from  the  European  market,  could 
only  create  a  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity  of 
French  and  Dutch  produce,  as  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  Britifli  colonies,  had  the  mono- 
poly never  been  eftabliflied.  The  colonial  mar- 
ket was  perhaps  underftocked  more  than  former- 
ly, for  a  fliort  time  ;  but  the  European  market 
remained  as  before ;  and  the  foreign  colonies 
received  fo  much  of  the  foreign  capital,  as  could 
ftot  be  vefted  ia  the  European  trade  with  the 
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profit  which  it  had  before  yielded.  If  France  sect. 
and  Holland  had  poffeffed  nq  colonies,  the  rate..  '  , 
of  profit  might,  for  a  time,  have  fallen  in  the 
European  trade,  from  more  capital  being  pour- 
ed into  the  market  than  the  new  monopoly  drew 
from  it :  but  the  immediate  effeft  of  this  would 
have  been,  to  drive  ftill  more  capital  from  the 
European  market,  than  the  monopoly  could  of 
itfelf  have  drawn ;  and  the  level  of  profit  would  ' 
thus  have  been  reftored.  The  larger  capitals 
would  have  been  driven  off  immediately,  by  the 
diminution  of  profits  ;  fome  of  the  fmaller  ones 
would  have  been  forced  back  into  the  home 
market ;  and  the  new  ftocks,  accumulated  ei- 
ther in  the  home  trade  or  the  nearer  foreign 
trade,  would  have  been  partly  attraded  to  that 
of  the  colonies. 

As  the  other  countries  which  enter  into 
competition  with  Britain,  in  the  European 
markets,  have  moft  of  them  colonies  under  the 
fame  fyftem  of  monopoly,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  in  all,  muft  be  zffe&ei 
by  the  colonial  trade  in  the  fame  manner  :  fo 
that  the  Britifli  monopoly  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  fubjefted  her  commerce  to  a  relative  dif- 
advantage  in  thofe  markets,  either  by  keeping 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profits  more  above,  or 
bringing  it  lefs  below,  that  of  other  nations 
than  it  naturally  would  have  been.  The  coun* 
try,  indeed,  which  poflefles  the  moft  exten- 
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BOOK  five  and  thriving  colonies,  will  in  the  firft 
^  inftance  enjoy  the  greateft  gain^  from  an  cz« 
clyfive  commerce  with  them ;  but  fhe  will,  in 
confequence,  accumulate  more  (lock ;  and  this 
will  foon  bring  the  rate  of  profit  lower.  If  one 
country  abandons  the  monopoly,  unlefs  her 
example  is  followed  by  the  reft,  either  her 
colonies  will  receive  bo  capital  from  the  other 
countries,  or  they  wilK  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  abandonment  of  th^  monopoly  has  no  ef- 
fect ;  in  the  latter,  it  reduces  both  the  rate  of 
gain  and  the  total  gain  of  the  country  which 
gives  up  the  monopoly*  In  confequence  of 
the  diminiihed  gain,  fhe  is  rendered  fomewhat 
poorer ;  and  in  confequence  of  the  reduced 
rate  of  profit,  fhe  may,  in  the  firft  inftance^  be 
able  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  in  the  European 
market:  but  as  her  ftock  is  not  increafing^ 
fome  pare  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  co- 
lonies muft  be  transferred  to  the  European 
market,  until  the  colonial  profits  and  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  gain  are  raifed ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  fome  part  of  the  foreign  capitals  will 
be  transferred  to  the  fame  market:  fo  that 
things  will  fpeedily  regain  their  former  level. 
It  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  a  high 
rate  of  profit,  arifing  from  a  great  demand, 
tendsy  by  the  accumulation  of  gain,  to  reduce 
itf(;If }  ^her^s,  a  low  rate  of  profit^  occstfion- 
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ed  by  a  diminution  ^f  demand,  tends,  much  ^  b  c  t. 
more  ilowly,  to  enrich  a  country;   and  de- 
prives it,  in  the  mean  time,  of  a  great  fhare  of 
vealth. 

In  the  difcuflion  of  this  queftion,  we  ar6  at 
prefent  only  confidering  the  interefts  of  the 
mother  country,  with  refped  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  colonies,  and  it^  efieQs  in  ulti- 
mately benefiting  the  mother  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  monopoly  is  preju- 
dicial to  them,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  haf 
generally  been  imagined* 

The  reftri£Uons  impofed  upon  the  American 
fettlements,  by  the  policy  of  modem  Europe, 
have  confifted  in  the  monopoly  of  trade,  and 
the  monopoly  of  labour*  By  the  former,  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  ice.  have  fecured  to  their 
European  fubjeds,  the  exclufivefupply  of  their 
colonial  markets,  and  the  exclufive  purchafe 
of  their  colonial  produce.  By  the  latter,  they 
have,  in  feveral  inftances,  turned  the  induftry 
of  their  colonial  fubjeds  away  from  thofe  occu- 
pations in  which  their  European  fubjeds  are 
engaged.  The  one  monopoly  is  eftablilhed 
againft  all  foreigner ;  the  other  is  conftituted 
in  favour  of  a  certain  clafs  of  the  community 
itlielf  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the  reft.  So  long 
as  the  different  nations  who  would  employ 
their  capitals  in  fupplying  the  colonies  of  any 
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BOOK  Qne  ftate,  or  in  taking  ofF  their  furplus  produce, 
J  .  are  tbemfelves  poffeffed  of  colonies,  the  co- 
lonies of  this  ftate  fuffer  little  from  the  re- 
ftridlion,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  mother 
country  itfelf  is  little  affefted  by  the  regula- 
tions. 

'  The  prohibitions  or  difcouragements  given 
to  certain  kinds  of 'colonial  induftry,  have  ra- 
ther been  fuperfluous  than  burdenfome.  They 
have  generally  been  framed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent that  which  was  never  likely  to  happen. 
Without  any  fuch  prohibitions  or  difcourage- 
ments, the  line  of  employment  moft  profitable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  new  fettlements,  is  one, 
in  which  the  labour  of  the  mother  country,  or 
of  any  old  and  populous  ftate,  can  never  inter- 
fere with  them — ^the  raifing  of  rude  produce. 

We  have  already  feen,  'that,  even  articles  of 
common  ufe,  are  always  imported,  rather  than 
manufaftured,  in  new  countries  fubjeft  to  no 
reftriftive  laws.  The  hat  manufafture  of  New 
England  was  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  to  the  Britifti 
Legiflature.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  any 
laws  could  have  prevented  the  colonifts  from 
making  hats,  even  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fettlements,  fo  long  as  it  continued  to  be 
very  convenient  and  profitable.  But  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  the  manufafture  difappeared,  even 
in  fo  far  as  it  was  permitted  :  and  now,  without 
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any  laws  whatever.  Great  Britain  fappHes  the   sect. 
United   States   with   this   article,    to    a  much  r 

greater  extent  than  ever  fhe  did  during  the  ex- 
iftence.of  the  colonial  government. 

A  monopoly  of  a  different  complexion  ftill 
fubfifts  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  high  duties  upon  the  exportation 
of  clayed  fugars.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
manufadures  which  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
planters  to  make  than  to  buy.  They  could 
make  it,  with  very  cqnfiderable  profit,  for  ex- 
portation.  The  procefs  adds  greatly  to  the  va« 
lue  and  convenience  of  the  raw  commodity, 
and  is  yet  extremely  fimple  :  it  may*be  earned 
on  by  a  very  cheap  and  fimple  addition  to  the 
machinery  neceffary  for  boiling  the  cane  juice : 
and  the  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  is  ex- 
aftly  like  a  tax  upon  the  flour  of  one  com  dif- 
tria  which  has  abundance  of  water-mills,  in  or- 
der  that  another,  which  has  only  wind-mills, 
may  reap  the  profits  of  grinding.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  only  perfons  in  the  Britifh  empire  who 
profit  bythis  abfurd,  unjiift  reftriftion,  are  about 
fifty  families  of  foreigners,  who  pra£life  the 
trade  of  fugar-refiners  in  England.  .  The  French 
iflands  have  always  been  free  from  this  oppref* 
fion ;  and  owed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  their, 
former  profperity  to  fo  eminent  an  advantage. 

In  return  for  fome  of  thpfe  monopolizing  re- 
gulations, Great  Britain  has  favoured  the  colonial 
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BOOK  produce^  by  firft  difcouraging,  and  then  prohi- 
biting the  growth  of  certain  articles,  which  are 
ftaples  of  the  colonies.  Confiftently  with  the 
fpirit  which  di&ated  the  prohibitions  of  fbme  of 
die  finer  manufadures  in  America,  flie  ought 
to  have  laid  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  cuMyation 
of  the  cotton  plant  and  fugar  cane  m  England. 
The  revenue  would  have  profited ;  the  induftry 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  favoured  ;  and 
that  of  the  mother  country  difcouraged,  by  fuch 
a  law,  exz&\y  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  the 
induftry  of  the  mother  country  is  6.voured, 
and  that  of  the  colonies  reftrained,  by  the  laws 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  But  the  growth  of 
one  colonial  ftaple  in  Britain,  was,  it  feems, 
dreaded  with  more  appearance  of  reafon,  by 
the  friends  of  the  colonifb.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  rapidly  increafing ;  and,  left  the 
planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  might  be 
forced  to  turn  their  induftry  from  this  to  fome 
other  line  of  employment,  the  fbitute  15.  Car.  U. 
cap*  7*  commonly  called  the  Navigation  ad^ 
conferred  and  increafed  the  penalties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  this  culture,  by  the  1 2.  Car.IL 
cap.  34.  In  fpite  of  the  tax  of  ten  pounds 
Sterling /rr  rood,  the  trade  of  tobacco  planting 
was  found  to  be  fufficiently  profitable :  fothe 
Legiflature,  in  order  to  ftow  clearly  that  the 
law  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory  and  not 
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fifcal,  gave  to  the  Juftices  of  Peace  power  to  8  2  c  t • 
^  pluck  up  and  utterly  deftroy  *  all  tobacco  plant* 
in  England  and  Ireland  by  22.  &  23.  Car.  IL 
cap.  26.  This  monopoly  of  rude  produce  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  is  exa&ly  the  counter* 
part,  in  fpirit  at  leaft,  to  the  monopoly  of  ma« 
nufa£hire  given  to  the  mother  country  in  the 
article  of  fugar,  although  it  has  not  had  any  of 
the  bad  effe&s  to  the  mother  country  which  the 
latter  has  had  to  the  colonies. 

The  ftatute  21.  Geo.^II.  c.  30.  granted  a 
bounty  on  the  importation  of  indigo  raifed  in 
the  colonies,  while  the  ftatutes  23.  Geo.  IL 
c.  29.  and  30.  Geo.  IL  c.  16.  prohibited  the 
colonifts  from  ereding  flit-mills  and  furnaces^ 
which,  amongft  other  bad  effe&s,  diminifhed 
the  price  of  timber,  and  impeded  the  clears 
ing  of  lands.  To  fecure  the  planters  againit 
any  competition  that  might  arife  from  the  fu«> 
perior  fertility  and  lighter  taxe^  of  fome  foreign 
iflands,  a  duty  is  impofed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  mufcovado  fugar,  amounting  to  nearly 
double  of  that  which  is  laid  on  Britifh  mufco« 
vadoes ;  and  on  foreign  clayed  fugars,  there  is 
laid  a  duty  of,  fomewhat  more  than  three  times 
the  duty  on  Britifh  mufcovadoes.  This  a- 
mounts  to  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  great 
colonial  flaple,  which  has,  however,  free  act 
cefs  to  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  Britifh  mar* 
kets.  Di*  Smith  feems  to  infmuat^,  that  the 
(^2  priirilegef. 
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privileges  granted  to  Britifh  fugar  have  all  the 
eflfefts  of  enumeration.  *  They  have  only  the 
efted  of  tempting  the  commodity  to  the  Britifh 
market,  whereas  the  enumeration  drives  it  thi- 
ther. 

All  thefe  laws  of  *  encouragement,  as  they 
are  called,  prove  only  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Legiflature  towards  a  certain  cl*}fs  of  the 
community.  A  trade  can  never  be  profitable 
to  the  community,  and  not  often  to  that  clafs 
which  carries  it  on,  if  it  cannot  be  fupported 
without  bounties  and  exclufive  privileges. 

In  many  important  particulars,  the  Britifh 
colonies  feel  no  reftriftions  from  the  operations 
of  the  monopoly :  the  utmofl  freedom  of  trade 
is  allowed  them  with  each  other  j  and,  before 
the  American  revolution,  the  continent  and 
iflands  formed  a  large  *  internal  market.  Since 
that  unfortunate  event,  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Britifh  colonies  has 
been  lefs  free :  but  the  mutual  advantages  of 
trade  with  fuch  near  neighbours,  and  with  fuch 
good  cuflomers,  has  induced  both  nations  to 
relax  the  flriftnefs  of  their  Navigation  laws ; 
and  the  commercial  treaty  of  1795!  sdlows 
•American  velTcls,  not  exceeding  feventy  tons, 
to  trade  between  the  continent  and  the  iilands, 

upon 
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upon  the  fame  footing  on  which, Britifli  veffels  ^  e  c  t. 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  that  trade  by  the 
ftatute  23.  Geo.  III.  cap.  39. ;  by  the  confo- 
lidation  zQt^  27.  Geo.  III.  cap.  13. ;  and  by 
the  annual  orders  of  Council.  This  important 
article  ftill  continues  in  force;  and,  although 
temporary,  like  moft  abatements  of  reftriftive 
laws,  it  contains  a  claufe  of  renewal  after  the 
peace,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
both  the  powers  will  avail  themfelves. 

The  exclufion  of  foreign  fhipping  is  relaxed 
in  fome  of  the  principal  ports  of  Jamaica,  Gre- 
nada, Dominica,  and  New  Providence,  by  the 
Free-port  law,  27.  Geo.  III.  cap.  27. ;  by  the 
ftatutes  30.  Geo.  III.  cap.  29.  and  31.  Geo.  III. 
cap.  38. ;  made  perpetual  by  the  32.  Geo.  III. 
cap.  37. ;  and  amended  by  33.  Geo.  III.  cap.  50. : 
and  thofe  iflands  are  thus  permitted  to  carry  on 
a  free  trade  with  ajil  foreign  colonies,  by  re- 
ceiving foreign  veflels  of  one  deck  for  the 
purpofes  of  importation  and  exportation*  The 
inland  trade  of  the  North  American  colonie$ 
(except  the  territories  in  the  charter  of  the  Hud« 
fon's  Bay  Company)  with  the  United  States^ 
or  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  roads,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  is  thrown  perfedly  open  by 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1795.  *' 

0^3  ThQ 
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The  enumerated  commodities  do  not  com- 
prehend the  great  Weft  India  ftaple,  fugar, 
which  may  be  exported  diredly  in  Britiih  Vef- 
£els  to  any  foreign  country  ;  and  the  non-enu- 
merated articles  may  be  carried  to  all  coun- 
tries fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre  :  fo  that,  to 
thofe,  th^  whole  market  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  is  open.  It  will  be  obferved^  that 
thofe  are  the  countries  in  the  fouth^  which  pof- 
fefs  Qo  means  of  obtaining,  direfUy,  the  fup* 
plies  of  colonial  produce ;  and  that  the  fupply 
of  the  north  is  provided  for  as  profitably  to  the 
colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  mother 
country,  whofe  fitiiation  renders  her  the  na- 
tural entrepot  between  America  and  the  Baltic. 
Here  then,  again,  the  reftri£live  policy  has  on« 
ly  fecured,  by  a  fuperfiuous  and  harmlefs  an- 
xiety, that  arrangement  which  would  of  itfelf 
have  taken  place  if  things  had  been  left  to 
their  natural  courfe. 

The  fiups  of  the  colonies  enjoy,  in  every  re- 
fped,  the  fame  privileges,  under  the  monopo- 
ly, with  vefiels  belonging  to  the  European 
parts  of  the  empire^  And  how  little  injurious 
the  effefl:  of  the  reftriftion  has  been,  by  pre- 
venting a  competition  of  foreign  (hipping ;  or, 
rather,  how  much  the  monopoly,  by  turning 
many  Britifh  capitals  into  the  colony  trade,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  feme,  and  at  any 
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rtfte  by  mgmenfing  her  mercantile  navy,  has 
favoured  the  traoiport  of  colonial  produce,  may 
be  perceived  from  the  comparative  freight  in 
the  Englifli  and  Fraich  colonies*  The  freight 
of  fugar  from  the  French  Windward  Iflanda 
^i^asyin  1788  and  1789,  eighteen  and  one  fourth 
percent  l^gher  than  the  Englifli;  and  the  freight 
from  St  Domingo  was  twenty- five^frrm/.  high« 
cf  thMi  from  the  French  Windward  Iflands* 

Without  entering  further  into  this  very  ex« 
tenfive  fiibjed,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  fore- 
going det^k,  that  the  bad  effe&s  of  the  mono* 
poly^  even  to  the  colonies,  have  been  extreme- 
ly overrated;  ths^  the  excluiive  privileges  are  in 
fome  cafes  quite  nugatory  and  fuperfluous;  that 
l!bey  arc  in  many  inftances  reciprocal;  and 
that  the  interefts  of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
Empire,  though  certainly  lefs  confulted  than 
they  would  have  been  by  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy  which  is  at  prefent  beginning 
to  influence  the  commercial  views  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ftates,  are  nevertheiefs,  except  in  a  few 
particulars,  not  very  grievoufly  reftrained. 

The  fyftem  of  colonial  monopoly,  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  European  nations,  and  diftinftly 
ftated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Navigation  a£fc 
as  the  model  upon  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
pofed  to  arrange  her  plan,  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  refult  of  a  wiih,  that  the  moft  difi 
<^4  tant 
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BOOK  jant  provinces  of  the  ftate  fhould  have  the 
fame  commercial  relationg  with  the  mother 
country,  as  if  they  had  formed'  an  integral 
part  of  her  body  like  the  contiguous  provin* 
ces.  The  proximity  of  the  different  diftrids 
which  form  one  cpmpad  territory  renders  their 

mutual  commerce  to  a  certain  extent  more 

• 

profitable  than  any  other  foreign  trade,  either 
of  confumption  or  of  exportation.  ^  They  only 
import  all  thofe  articles  which  they  cannot  get 
from  each  other;  and  they  only  ej^port  their  fur- 
plus  produce,  that  is,  thofe  commodities  which 
they  cannot  fell  to  each  other.  But  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  colony  renders  it  as  profitable  to 
trade  with  thofe  foreign  countries  which  are  at 
the  fame  diftance  with  the  parent  ftate,  and 
more  profitable  to  trade  with  fuch  as  are  near-* 
er.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  counter* 
balance,  by  force,  the  effeds  of  natural  cir- 
cumftances;  to  complete,  in  this  particular, 
the  connexion  of  the  colony  with*  the  mother 
country  as  an  integral  part ;  and  to  reconcile 
what,  in  the  nature  of  things  is  a  contradidioq 
^-greater  diftance  with  more  bri&  and  con- 
ftant  commercial  intercourfe,  the  fyftem  of 
monopoly  appears  to  have  been  invented*  Its 
arrangements  have  been  modified  by  the  cha** 
rafter  of  the  nations  and  governments  which 
have  adopted  it*    T)iofe,  whofe  internal  poli^ 
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cy  was'  moft  liberal  and  enlightened,  hare  al-  s  ^  c  t. 
ways  adopted  the  policy  moft- favourable  to  the 
colonies,  and  moft  univerfally  beneficial  to  the 
different  ctafles  of  their  European  dominion. 
Some  ftates,  in  order  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
the  produce  of  their  own  territories,  and  to  af. 
ford  the  means  of  enriching  the  towns  at  a  cheap 
rate,  have  ultimately  diminiflied  thofe  fupplies 
by  preventing  the  ezpoifcation.  By  a  firigular 
contradidioi),  the  fatae  ftates  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  foreign  nations  from  fupplying 
them  with  various  commodities,  and  thus  im- 
mediately rendered  thofe  articles  fcarcer  and 
dearer  to  themfelves.  It  is  In  the  policy  of 
fuch  ftates  that  we  muft  look  for'  the  moft  ri- 
gid and  fooliih  fyftem  of  police  extended  over 
their  diftant  territories.  We  find  them,  ac- 
cordingly, granting  to  a  particular  clafs  of  their 
own  fubjeas  the  privileges  of  fupplying  all  the 
reft  with  colonial  produce,  and  of  providing 
the  colonies  with  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country.  The  firft  effe£l  of  more  enlightened 
political  views  has  always  been  the  abolition 
of  fuch  partial  reftraints,  while  the  total  exclu- 
fion  of  foreigners  remained  in  force. 

Ezclufive  companies  have,  at  different  times, 
obtained  the  management  of  colonial  trade,  in 
every  country  of  Europe.     At  firft,  Spain  and 
]p(Htugal,  inftead  of  companies,  adopted  a  po- 
licy 
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V  o  o  X  l!ty  predfeiy  ooalogoos  in  its  fpirit,  and  finne^ 
''  what  fimilar^  though  hr  lefs  injurious,  in  iu 
eflfeds— ^thac  of  confining  the  colonial  trade 
to  <!tf  tain  ports  of  the  mother  country  and 
of  the  colonies.  In  the  courjfe  of  the  laft 
century,  both  of  thofe  nations  have  furren* 
dered  to  exclufive  companies  the  commerce 
of  Certain  provinces ;  but  the  Portuguefe  com* 
pal^€8  are  by  much  the  moil  extenfive  and 
hvrtftth  The  exoiufive  privileges*  of  Cadiz 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  policy  of  Spain 
haa  become  daily  more  liberal,  fince  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Bourbons  not  only  relieved  the 
col<Niie8  from  the  grievous  reftridions  up-> 
on  their  trade  with  each  other,  but  granted 
them  a  market  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
mother  country,  and  even  a  communicadon 
with  foreif^erf 9  for  certain  articles  of  primary 
ufe*^ 

In  the  Englifii  fyftem,  very  little  harm  was 
ever  done  by  the  management  of  American 
companies  (  their  privileges  were  not  of«a  very 
hurtful  nature,  and  their  duration  was  very 
ihort.  The  proprietary  rights  had  much  more 
injurious  efie^ll,  and  lafted  till  a  far  Jater 
period. 

The  French  have  ocoafionally  adopted  the 
eocpedimt  of  companies*  Towarde  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  government  bought 
up  the  Weft  India  Company's  ftock,  and  laid 
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open  the  trade,  under  the  fiiperiiitendance  of  sect. 
die  great  Indian  Company.  It  was  afterwards 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Miffiffippi 
Company,  the  laft  inftitution  of  the  kind 
known  in  France.  Since  the  downfall  of  that 
celebrated  adventure,  the  American  trade  has 
been  open  to  all  France;  and  the  general  fyftcm 
of  monopoly  has  refembled  that  adopted  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  Company,  like  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  England,  has  always  exercifed  the 
political,  as  well  as  mercantile  government  of 
the  colonies  comprehended  within  its  charter. 
In  this  department,  the  Spaniih  and  Portuguefo 
governments  have  never  permitted  any  interfer- 
ence. The  Dutch  Company,  for  many  years, 
retained  only  the  African  trade.  And  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  free  ports  in  their  moil  important 
ifland,  rendered  that  fettlement  (littli^  favoured 
by  nature)  extremely  flourilhing.  The  Daniih 
government,  after  throwing  open  the  trade  of 
their  fmall  but  thriving  fettlements  to  all  the 
European  provinces  of  the  mother  country^ 
proceeded  a  ftep  farther,  and,  Uke  the  Dutch, 
gave  their  iilands  the  benefit  of  free  ports. 

Thus  has  the  rcftriaiye  fpirit  of  all  the 
European  powers,  in  their  view's  of  colonial  po« 
licy,  gradually  relaxed,  in  proportion  as  more 
enlightened  vietfs  of  policy  gained  grounds 
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We  fliall  afterwards  attend  more  particularly* 
to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  important  changes.  At 
prefent,  it  is  fufGcient  to  remark,  that  a  fudden 
relaxation  of  the  monopoly  fyftem  by  one 
power,  England  for  example,  would  have  an* 
fwered  no  good  purpofe,  while  (he  was  fur- 
rounded,  in  her  colonial  dominions  by  the 
pofleiEons  of  the  other  ilates,  fubjed  to  the 
reftridive  policy  common  to  every  one  of  the 
nations  who  pofleifed  American  terri|ory. 

U.  The  colonial  monopoly  is  alleged  to  be 
difadvantageous  to  the  mother  country,  by 
drawing  into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
.with  a  remote  country,  a  capital  formerly  em- 
ployed in  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with 
a  neighbouring  one ;  by  turning  part  of  the 
capital  from  a  dired  to  a  roundabout  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  part  from  all  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  to  the  carrying  trade. 

I  haver  already  Ihewn,  at  great  length,  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  confider  the  colony  trade  aa 
a  foreign  commerce.  The  monopoly  of  the  co. 
lony  trade,  if  it  does  attrafl  any  ftock  from 
its.  natural  employment,  only  draws  capital 
from  a  near  foreign  market  to  a  diflant  part  of 
the  home  market;  or  from  carrying  on  the 
trade  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  a 
ueighbgyring  ft^te,  to  ^arry  on  the  trade  be- 
tween 
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twcen  a  remote  pa^t  of  the  country  and  a  «  e  c  t. 
neighbouring  ftate,  in  order  to  benefit  either  .  '  r 
the  near  or  the  remote  part-  Whatever  dif* 
advantages  might  arife  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  eftabh'fhment  of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of 
the  fouthern  counties,  at  the  markets  of  York* 
/hire,  it  could  fcarcely  be  faid  that  it  would 
injure  the  nation,  by  drawing  capital  from  the 
trade  carried  on  with  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
channel  to  the  inland  or  cording  trade;  or 
from  carrying  on  the  trade  between  Kent  and 
Calais,  to  carry  on  that  between  Hull  and  Kent, 
for  commodities  needed  both  in  Kent  and 
Calais ;  or  from  carrying  on  any  trade  between 
Kent  and  Calais,  to  carry  on  any  one  between 
Hull  and  Kent. 

I  have  alfo  examined  the  confequences  of 
flow  returns  in  the  colony  trade,  and  compared 
it,  in  this  refpeft,  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
coiifumption.  But,  independent  of  all  other 
confiderations,  it  muft  appear  evident  to  every 
one  who  confiders  this  fecond  objeftibn  to  the 
exclufive  fyftem,'that  it  is  fundamentally  level* 
led,  not  only  againft  the  monopoly,  but  againft 
the  trade  itfelf,  even  in  the  freed  ftate  in  which 
it  /can  be  conceived  to  exift.  Dr  Smith,  in- 
deed, difclaims  all  objedions  to  the  colony  trade ; 
but  he  ftates,  under  the  form  of  objef^ions  to  the 
monopoly,  an  argument  which  applies  direAly 
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BOOK  to  the  free  trade :  it  is  the  principal  one,  and 
forms  the  bafis  of  all  the  others.     If^  as  he 
contends,  a  diftant  commerce  is  always  lefs 
advantageous  to  a  country,  than  a  trade  with 
neighbouring  ftates ;   if  the  capital  which  'it 
employs  is  replaced  more  flowly,  and  puts  into 
motion  a  fmaller  portion  of  produftive  labour : 
then  we  mufl  allow,  that  this  traffic,  even  when 
free,  is  hurtful;  and  that  this  employment  of  ca- 
pital, when  neither  the  effe&  of  compulfion  nor 
\Df  fedudion,  is  lefs  advantageous  than  other 
employments.   The  monopoly,  it  is  faid,  draws 
or  drives  into  the  difadvancageous  employment, 
more  than  would  otherwife  go.    But,  even  were 
we  to  admit  this,  it  would  only  prove,  that  a 
colonial  trade  monopolized,  is  a  greater  evil 
(though  of  the  very  fame  kind)  than  a  colo- 
nial trade  left  free.    The  following  confident- 
tions  may  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  real  effects 
of  the  colonial  monopoly,  in  producing  this 
xncreafe  of  the  evil,  as  it  is  called^  or  in  ren^ 
dering  the  returns  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
flock  flower  than  they  would  otherwife  be. 

I.  The  interefls  of  traders,  in  the  employ-  . 
mcnt  of  their  capitals,  are  by  no  means  the 
iame,  in  all  cafes,  with  the  interefls  of  the  com- 
munity  to  which  they  belong. 

That  trade,'  of  which  the  profits  are  mo- 
derate, but  the  returns  frequent,  is,  in  the 
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gena-al,  much  more  advantageous  lo  the  bulk  «  Js  c  t. 
of  the  focicty,  than  that  tradp,  of  which  the  .     ^    ^ 
returns  are  flow,  and  the  profits  great.    More 
induftrious  peof^e  gain  by  the  former,  than  by 
the  latter  operation;  fince  large  fortunes  are   f?^******^ ^^*^. 
accumulated,  but  a  much  greater  number  of 
moderate  ones  are  made ;  and  the  whole  ftock 
of  the  nation  receives  a  much  more  important 
and  better  diftributed  addition. 

But  the  poffeflbrs  of  trading  capital  natural* 
ly  leek  for  that  employment  of  it  which  may 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  greateft  accumulation 
of  profits.  They  feel  no  intereft  in  the  total 
income  or  fa^ngs  of  the  country :  their  own 
intereft  leads  them  to  confider  how  they  may 
moft  rapidly  aojuire  a  fortune  to  themfelves. 
The  intereft  of  the  country  points  to  the  trade 
of  quick  returns,  and  fmall  profits :  the  intereft 
of  the  merchant  points  to  large  profits ;  and 
ooly  to  quick  returns,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creaiing  the  profits,  if  his  capital  is  fufficient* 
ly  ea^tenfive  to  enable  him  to  afford  to  lye  long 
out  of  his  money.  A  trader  will  certainly 
prefer  a  commerce  which  returns  his  ftock 
twice  a  year  with  a  profit  of  five  per  cent.j  to 
one  which  replaces  it  yearly  with  a  profit  of 
ten  per  cent,  j  but  he  will  prefer  a  trade  which 
replaces  the  capital  at  the  year's  end  with  a 
profit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.^  to  one 
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BOOK  ^hich  only  gives  the  profit  of  five  ot  feveii 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  fix  months.  Without 
any  other  inducement^  therefore^  than  the  great 
profit,  he  Villi  employ  his  flock  in  the  way  leaft 
beneficial  to  the  reft  of  the  commmiity« 

A  monopoly  can  only  create  or  increafe  thk 
difadyantage,  by  creating  or  increafing  the  fu* 
periority  of  the  profits  in  the  diftant  trade  over 
thofe  in  the  nearer  trade*  The  natural  dif- 
advantages  of  a  diftant  market  muft  always  be 
compenfated  by  increafe  of  profits  \  otherwife» 
no  capital  would  ever  find  its  way  thither.  If 
all  colonial  monopoly,  for  inftance,  were  at  an 
end,  and,  the  trade  being  thrown  open,  a  com- 
petition were  to  reduce  its  profits  to  a  level,  or 
nearly  to  a  level,  with  thofe  of  the  European 
market,  fome  capital  from  each  country  would 
be  withdrawn  to  the  latter  market,  until  the 
profits  of  the  colony  trade  rofe  again.  They 
muft  always  ftand  confiderably  higher  than  the 
profits  of  the  £uro{>ean  market,  otherwife  no 
capital  would  follow  them.  The  monopoly, 
then,  cannot  be  faid  to  create  the  fuperiority 
of  colonial  profits,  or  to  draw  thither  all  the 
capital  which  that  fuperiority  attracts. 

.2.  When  the  competition  reduces  the  pro- 
fits of  colonial  trade,  it  is  very  eafy  to  perceive 
what  capitals  will  be  the  laft  to  leave  it.    The 
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AicrchkBts  of  foreign  countries,  who  had  been  8  ^  c  t. 
aitraded  by  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly, 
bat  whofe  countries  have  no  more  connexion 
with  the  colonies  than  with  the  parent  ftates 
in  Europe,  will  much  more  eafily  be  driveor 
from  a  trade,  in  which  they  had  much  lefs 
inducement  to  engage,  even  at  equal  profits. 
Britifliftock  (for  example)  will  be  much  more 
eafily  drawn  from  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  fettlements,  than  Dutch  or  French 
fiodKL*  Traders  have  a  real  advantage  in 
deading  with  thofe  who  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage as  themfdves,  obey  the  fame  laws,  and 
follow  the  £aites  of  the  fame  government.  This 
B  a  circumftance  wholly  unconne&ed  with  the 
monopoly,'  and  is  effential  to  the  nature  of 
ccrfonial  relations.  It  is  the  advantage  which 
draws  capital  to  the  diftant  and  lefs  profi- 
table coaAing  trade  of  any  country,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  more  profitable  traffic  with  a  nearer 
part  of  fome  foreignlbite.  While,  therefore,  the 
firee  trade  drives  oflF  to  other  markets  a  great  part 
of  the  foreign  capitals  tefted  in  the  colony  trade, 
the  gnat  proportion  of  the  capital  that  remains 
in  it  will  belong  to  the  mother  country  ;  a  pro- 
portion rendered  (till  greater  by  the  increafed 
<ompetiti6n  of  the  difplaced  foreign  capitals  in 
the  nearer  markets.  This  muft  happen  in  the 
cafe  of  one  nation  pofleffing  all  the  colonies  in 
^  TOL.i.  R  the 
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the  i;(^rld  ;  but  it  will  happen  ftill  more  if  eadl 
trading  nation  has  colonies,  and,  moft  of  all, 
in  the  adual  cafe  of  each  nation  pofieffing  colo- 
nies of  the  Tery  fame  kind,  fitnated  in  the  rcrj 
fame  parts  of  the  world.  A  diftribution  witt 
thus  take  place,  regulated  entirdy  by  the  dfW 
eumftanees  oE  colonial,  and  independent  of  any 
partial  reftriftions  or  exclofive  privileges. 

5*  If,  by  any  change  in  the  colonial  po- 
ficy  of  Europe,  the  colony  trade  were  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  with  equal,  or  not  very 
uneqiud  advantages,  the  ilock  iMmerly  cai^ 
ployed  in  any  particular  branch  of  it,  would 
naturally  remain  there,  in  preference  to  aft 
other  employments.  A  confidenble  dificnky^ 
fome  anxiety,  and  great  temporary  expeace^ 
attends  all  changes  of  ftock  from  trade  to  tmde, 
and  from  place  to  place  m  the  fame  trade^  The 
ftock,  t(x>,  not  immediately  engaged  in  colonial 
trade,  and  the  induflry  whieh  that  trade  puts 
in  niotiony  become  adapted  to  the  particular  de- 
mands of  the  diftant  maiket.  Certain  branchcft 
of  manu&fture,  as  well  as  the  art  of  conftmd- 
kig  veflels  of  a  certain  ddcription  i  the  failing 
of  certain  kinds  of  produce ;  the  eftablifluncut 
<^  certain  branches  of  commerce  with  nei|^ 
bc^iring  countries,  as  fubfervient  tu,  or  4>aisg^ 
hig  from,  the  colonial  trader  thfe  cducatnn  of 
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men  in  a  particular  line  of  bufineft,  and  the  ac«  ^  ^  ^  "^^ 
quifition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge — all  rife 
to  perfe&ion  from  a  long  hid>it  oi  engaging  in 
the  trade  with  the  colonies  as  a  feparate  and  pe» 
euliar  profeifion.  A  change  in  thofe  important 
particulars^  is  both  dlfagreeable  and  expeniive  t 
it  is  attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  much  ac- 
tual lofs. 

Whether,  then,  the  monopoly,  or  the  natu** 
ral  drcumftances  of  die  colonies,  independent 
of  pofitive  tnftitution,  have  fettled  in  different 
disomels  the  capital  of  different  trading  nations^ 
the  eftabfiftment  of  a  free  trade  would  with  dif«' 
ficulty  cliange  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  H^ 
tliough  fome  diminution  of  its  force,  or  bene^ 
iieial  influence,  fiiould  take  place ;  neax4y  the 
lame  quamrny  as  before  would  continue  to  flow 
in  the  accuftomed  channels,  with  the  fame  fa« 
jriifity,  and  towards  the  feme  refetvoir.  The 
eapkah  of  each  nation  would  retain  a  bias  to* 
wards  that  diredion  mto  which  long  habit  had 
drans^n  them,  although  the  new  arrangements 
might  vary  the  proportions  of  each  in  the  divi* 
fion. 

4.   We  have  already  examined  thofe  dr- 
cumftances which  influence  the  dlflribution  of 
Qit  capitals  of  any  nation,  and  incline  capitals 
cf  a  particular  def<aiption  to  follow' die  more 
R  2  diftant 
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90  OK  diftant  employments,  while  they  confine  others 
.  '^  .  to  the  contiguous  markets.  Thofe  caufes,  too, 
are  altogether  unconneded  with,  and  beyond  the 
influence  of  monopolies  or  rellriAive  laws  of 
any  fort.  No  monopoly  can  carry  to  America 
that  flock  which  is  engaged  in  the  fmaller  re« 
tail  trade  of  a  country,  any  more  than  the  na- 
tural fuperiority  of  colonial  profits  can  draw 
fuch  a  flock  to  that  remote  employment.  The 
larger  capitals,  then,  of  any  country,  will  ge- 
nerally find  their  way  to  the  colonies  in  prefer- 
ence  to  the  home  market,  or  the  nearer  foreign 
markets,  and  to  the  colonies  of  that  country  in 
preference  to  the  foreign  colonies— -after  an  en- 
tire freedom  of  trade  fhall  have  opened  every 
branch  of  the  home  trade,  and  £urq>ean  trade, 
to  all  orders  of  men,  and  to  all  countries— and 
after  an  ^tire  freedom  of  colonial  commerce 
ihalt  have  admitted  all  nations  to  fuch  a  ihare 
in  its  profits,  as  their  drcumftances  may  enable 
them,  or  induce  them  to  feek. 

.  5*  The  increafe  of  new  colonies  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  old  countries  :  the  de^ 
mands  for  capital  in  the  former,  are  far  more 
urgent  and  progreflive  than  the  accumulation 
of  flock  in  the  latter.  Although  a  fyflem  of 
perfed:  freedom  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  all  the  European  nations,  as  cer- 
tain 
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tain  capitals  only  in  each  nation  can  enter  into  ^  ^*^  '^« 
the  diftant  conunerce,  it  is  not  probable  that  .  ^'' ,  . 
fufficient  ftock  could  ever  be  employed  to  re«> 
dace  the  profits  nearly  to  the  level  of  other 
trades :  they  would  certainly  be  fomewhat  re- 
duced^  but  the  trade  would  ftill  be  fufficieotly 
wide  to  receive  all  the  capital  which  each  comV 
merdal  nation  could  pour  into  it.  At  any  rate» 
the  whole  large  capitals  of  a  country  poflefling 
colonies  would  find  their  way  thithen  The  nu- 
pid  increafe  of  the  colonies  would  outflrip  the 
augmentation  of  fupply  occafioned  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  mother  country.  If  any  ca^- 
pitals  had  not  at  firft  been  veiled  in  the  trade, 
or  been  driven  from  it  by  the  competition,  they 
would  now  be  drawn  to  it,  as  the  whole  ac- 
cumulation of  the  European  capitals  would  b^ 
infu£Bcient»  The  profits  of  the  European  trader 
would  be  rendered  fomewhat  lower,  though 
not  much,  as  the  prices  would  ftill  be  mo«- 
nopoly  prices,  both  to  the  European  buyer 
and  feller,  from  the  increpfing  demand  for  Eu- 
ropean commodities,  and  the  increafing  fupply 
of  colonial  produce.  Any  diminution  of  profits 
would  only  b^  a  r^l  lofs  to  the  mother  couUf^ 
try  (though  perhaps  an  advantage  to  the  colo- 
)ues),  without  tending  to  confine  any  of  the 
larger  capitals  to  the  home  trade,  or  the  nearer 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.  Befides,  fuch  a 
dinunution  would  tend  to  correft  itfelf ;  for  ^t 
R  3  would 
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BOOK  would  reta^rd  the  accumulation  <rf  the  ftock  de^ 
itined  to  carry  on  the  colonial  commerce,  while 
the  rapidly  increafmg  market  would  require 
more  and  more  fuppUes  daily. 

The  hiftoryof  the  Britiih  commerce  witli 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  fumiftes 
ample  proofs  of  the  foregoing  reflediond,  and 
gables  us  to  judge  of  the  ^eOs  produced  by 
9  much  ftrider,  and  more  extenfive  monopotys 
than  any  now  poflbffed  by  the  BritUh  ma-chants^ 
upon  the  diftrS>ution  of  their  capital 

It  appears  from  the  Cuftpmhoufe  books,  that 
the  average  exportation  to  the  colonies  now 
forming  the  United  States,  in  the  years  tyyi^ 
1772,  and  1773,  amounted  to  3,o64,843L  j  and 
in  1784,  it  was  3,359,864!.  Yet  the  Americans 
imported  confiderably  more  than  their  ufual  quan^ 
tity  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
rebellion,  becaufe  they  were  preparing  th«m- 
felres  for  their  nonimportation  agreements ;  and, 
during  the  firft  years  of  peace,  we  cannot  fupr 
pofe  th^t  the  Britiih  capital,  which  had  been 
feeking  different  employments  while  the  ^ar 
lafted,  Ihould  all  at  once  find  its  way  into  the 
old  channel.  Nor  did  any  diminution  take  place 
in  the  fiflieries,  and  other  diftant  traffics,  which 
had  been  increafed  during  the  war*  On  the 
contrary,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland filhery,  had  been  augmented  by  a^^ 
bpve  one  half  between  1765  and  1785.    The 
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ncp6tu  to  the  Umted  States  fince  the  peace  of  8  b  c  r 
V«iiaiUet,  have  been  rapidly  iacreafing.  The 
w^tgtof  1790,  179I9  and  1792  (the  laft  three 
yeav8  of  peace)  wag  3,976,21  iL  ;  and  of  1798^ 
17999  &;  1800  (the  laft  years  of  war)  6,507,478!. 
&i  %ke  of  the  fre^  trade,  then,  more  capital 
wae  p<wred  into  die  American  commerce,  im- 
laediately  afcer  the  independence  of  the  States, 
ikan  had  been  employed  there  during  the  exift- 
cnce  of  the  colomal  fyftem ;  and,  in  fifteen  years 
of  free  trade,  the  amount  of  die  czfital  employ- 
ed had  nearly  doubled. 

The  imports,  indeed,  have  not  been  con- 
diMied  in  the  fame  way.  The  average  for  i77i» 
177a,  and  1773,  was  1,322,5331.  j  in  1784,  it 
Jiad  fallen  to  701,1891.  In  1790,  1791,  and 
179^  the  average  rofe  to  1,141,3371. ;  and  in 
1798, 1799,  and  1800,  it  was  1,986,528!. :  be- 
ing neariy  in  proportion  to  tlie  exports  as  one  to 
3.26 ;  whereas,  before  the  war^  it  was  as  one 
to  2.3. 

Upon  this  deficiency  in  tlie  imports  (which, 
after  all,  is  not  coniiderable),  we  may  obferve^ 
in  the  Jkffi  place,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a 
finaller  capital  being  employed  :  it  only  (hows, 
that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  be- 
come lefs  a  trade  of  barter  than  it  formerly 
was  5  that,  inftead  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  one 
hdf  of  the  returns  being  made  in  goods,  there 
'  is  now  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  third  made  in 
R  4  that 
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BOOK  that  form ;  and  that  the  capital  employedin  the 
''  trade>  isf  replaced  more  in  moiiey  and  bills  than 
it  formerly  ivas.  This  would  eveQ  b^  a  great 
confolation  to  certain  politician^:  it  is  what 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  Although  there  is  evidently  no  advan- 
tage in  fuch  a  trade,  as  little  is  there  any  proof 
that  it  employed  a  fmaller  capital ;  for  we  can- 
not imagine  that  any  veflels  cleared  out  from 
Britain  to  America  (at  either  of  the  periods 
which  we  are  comparing)  with  gpod$»  and  rei- 
turned  in  ballaft. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  imports  is  not  altogether  the 
confequence  of  the  free  trade.  It  is  in  part, 
no  doubt,  the  confequence  of  the  competition, 
which  prevents  Britiih  veffels  from  monopo- 
lizing the  carrying  trade  between  North  Ame- 
rica and  Europe;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  part 
alfo,  the  confequence  of  that  fyftem  of  refhic- 
tions  which  has  fucceeded  to  the  coloi^al  in- 
tercourfe  between  Britain  and  North  America. 
From  abfurd  ideas  concerning  a  balance  of 
trade,  the  e2q>ortation  is  allowed  to  be  per- 
fe&ly  free,  but  the  importation  is  hampered 
with  reilridions.  Formerly,  it  was  not  only 
free,  but  monopolized ;  now,  it  is  npt  even  finee. 
Always  to  fell  and  never  to  buy— all  trade, 
and  no  barter— is  the  grand  maxim  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem.    The  United  States  are  noiy 
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eonfidered  as  fordgn  cotintries,  whofe  money  &  s  c  t« 
it  becomes  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  drain.  The  limitations  previous  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1795,  were  numerous  and 
Ibid;  and^  even  by  the  ftipulations  of  that 
treaty,  the  American  goods  imported  into  Great 
Britain  have  only  the  fame  fitedom  with  thpfe 
of  other  foreign  nations.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  an  entire  freedom  of  the  American 
trade  would  neither  have  prevented  nor  dim!- 
nifhed  the  influx  of  Britifli  capital  into  that 
channel ;  and  that  the  monopoly,  by  raifing  the 
profits,  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  an  advan* 
tage  to  the  diftant  branch  of  the  national  com* 
merce. 

The  fimilarity  of  manners,  language,  and 
laws,  which  continued  to  unite  the  mother 
country  with  her  former  colonies,  in  fpite  of 
their  rebellion,  continued  to  draw  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  Britifh  capital  and  induftry  to  that 
quarter,  than  of  cs^ital,  or  induftry  belonging 
to  any  foreign  nation.  The  colonial  relations 
were  indeed  at  an  end;  but  almoft  all  thofe 
circumftances  continued  to  conned  the  two 
peoj^e,  from  which  colonial  relations  derive 
their  power  of  promoting  commercial  inters 
courfe. 

6.  We  have  hitherto  eonfidered  all  the  na^- 
tipns  engaged  in  the  diftant  trade  as  on  a  level. 
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900  K  ui ^ coiapetitioii  for  the adv9Uttages  iBvhich  the 
^  abolition  of  colonial  monopoly  vould  throw 
open  to  alL  But  three  circumftances  nmft  al« 
ways  create,  more  ch-  left,  a  difference  between 
the  trading  nations  in  their  powers  of  turning 
iuch  an  opening  to  their  advanti^e. 

In  the  firft  place,  their  capitals  may  be  of 
differott  extent.  One  nation  any  pofleis  more 
of  thofe  capitals  which  are  fitted  for  the  colony 
trade ;  another  may  employ  in  it  all  the  lai|;er 
capitals  which  it  pofleffes,  and  yet  leave  a  blanks 
which  the  former,  the  richer  country,  will  fill 
vp.  The  capitals,  of  the  proper  txtcni  for  fucb 
a  trade,  may  be  of  different  ftandards  in  the  two 
nations  ;  and  although  each  may  poffefs  a  fu& 
ficient  number  to  take  its  fliare,  thofe  of  th^ 
erne  may  be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other 
which  are  fuited  to  the  colonial  commerce* 

In  this  cafe,  the  traders  whofe  capitals  an 
largeft,  will  underfell  all  the  others,  and  thus 
make  way  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
eafMtak  of  their  countrymen,  than  fore^^ 
could  afford  to  employ  in  this  manner. 

In  the  fecood  place,  the  commodities  of  one 
jntion  may  be  better  and  cheaper,  from  the 
lieher  quality  of  the  foil,  the  greater  extent  of 
manufa£huing  capital,  and  the  fuperior  fldlU  or 
induftry  of  its  workmen.  The  trading  capital 
^Mtnicd  to  calry  thofe  t^ommodities  to  the  co- 
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lome$9  wis  naturally  come  chiefly  from  the  na* 
tion  that  pofiefTes  them  at  firft  hand.  Britilh 
veflels  can  fell  Yorkfliire  woollens  to  the  colo- 
liift  m  America^  cheaper  than  Fr^ch  or  Dutch 
reflels  can«  Such  a  dired  trade  i$  more  advan- 
tageous to  Britain,  than  fuch  a  carrying  trade 
would  be  to  Holland  or  France*    But^ 

Laftly,  the  nation  which  poflefles  due  greatefl: 
number  of  good  dock-yards^  and  fhip«carpea- 
tersy  and  the  largdt  body  of  fkilful  feamen,  wiQ 
be  able  to  afford  carrying  on  the  trade  of  fup<- 
plying  the  colonies  at  a  fmaller  expence  of 
ireighty  and  fomewhat  fmaller  charge  of  infar<* 
ance,  than  any  other  nation. 

The  pofleflion  of  a  good  mercantile  nary 
depends  partly  oii  the  natural  fituation  of  the 
country,  and  partly  on  its  wealth.  A  nation 
inhabiting  a  maritime  territory,  interfeAed  by 
navigable  rivers,  and  pofleffed  of  a  large  portico 
pf  wealdi,  fixMu  phyfical  refources,  or  inddhy 
and  ikill,  will  prefent  a  greater  demand  £3r  fea» 
men;  and,  by  internal  navigation  and  the 
coafting  trade,  wil)  breed  a  numerous  body  of 
men  fit  for  diibuu  voyages.  Such  a  nation  will 
be  able  to  carry  goods  much  cheaper,  and  co&f 
fiderably  fafer,  to  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
It  will  partly  carry  for  other  ftates,  lefs  favour- 
ably circumftanced  in  thia  refpe£fc ;  and  it  will 
^4erfeU  diem  in  the  d^tant  market,  by  the 
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cheapnefs  of  freight  and  infurance,  although,  la 
the  home  market,  the  articles  were  no  cheaper 
nor  better  than  thofe  of  its  neighbours. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  moft  of  the  nations 
pofleffing  colonies,  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
feamen,  and  the  building  of  ihips,  by  impofing 
particular  reftri£Hons  upon  the  employment  of 
foreign  vefTels  and  crews.  No  nation  has  adopt- 
ed  this  plan  more  fteadily  or  fuccefsfuUy  than 
England.  Her  fyftem  of  Navigation  laws,  though 
at  iirft  they  may  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  in^ 
tereft  of  her  colonies,  and  to  the  progrefs  of 
her  own  opulence,  was  very  foon  known  only 
by  its  good  eflfeds.  It  muft  have  made  freight 
and  infurance  dearer  at  firfl ;  but  it  foon  ren- 
dered them  cheap  and  profitable  to  the  mother 
country,  by  drawing  into  that  fpecies  of  em«- 
ployment  a  vaft  number  of  hands,  who  would 
otherwife  have  formed,  certainly,  not  the  moil 
valuable  part  of  the  population,  and  whofe  lofs, 
if  at  all  felt,  would  be  fpeedily  fuppUed ;  ber 
caufe,  although  the  demand  for  feamen  was  inx- 
creafed,  the  demand  for  manufa&uring  labour 
was  not  diminifhed  nor  retarded  in  its  progrtf- 
five  increafe.  This  department  of  the  mono*- 
poly,  though  didated  by  a  moft  illiberal  fpirit 
of  mercantile  jealoufy,  has  been  allowed  by  all 
writers,  even  by  Dr  Smith  himfelf,  to  be  pro- 
fitable. *    That  author  admits  the  propriety  of 

encouraging 


♦  Wealth  of  Nalion8|  Book  it.  cap.  3. 
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encouraging  a  particular  branch  of  induftry,  ia  s  e  d  t* 
confideration  ctf  its  political  utility ;  and  dates  « 
this  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  introducing  an  ex« 
ception  to  the  general  cenfure  which  he  paffea 
upon  the  reftrifldve  policy  of  the  mercantile  fyf* 
tern.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  error,  than  to  endeavour, 
by  any  fuch  line  of  policy,  to  force  into  the  fi- 
tuation  of  a  maritime  power,  a  nation  whofe  re- 
fburces  and  progrefs  are  not  naturally  favour* 
able  to  this  fpecies  of  opulence  or  of  force.  The 
Navigation  laws  of  England  operated  upon  the. 
diftribution  of  wealth  and  induftry  already  in 
die  country,  or  upon  the  dire^on  of  refources 
and  capacities,  which  the  nation  poffefled.  Per- 
haps  it  only  anticipated,  by  a  fhort  period,  that 
ftate  of  things  which  the  courfe  of  national 
profperity  might  afterwards,  have  eftablifhed  of 
its  own  accord- 
To  propofe  fimiiar  meafures  to  a  poor  or  an 
indolent  community,  or  a  ftate  poffeffing  little 
fea-coaft,  would  furely  be  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  work,  and  to  miftake,  for  the  origi- 
nal caufe  of  mercantile  or  political  grandeur, 
that  which  is  only  an  effed  of  it,  though  an  ef- 
fed  whofe  rea£Uon,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  ^ 
ftate's  growth,  may  ferve  to  accelerate  the  pto- 
grefs  of  that  developement  from  which  it  fprung. 
It  would  be  a  miftake,  befides,  hurtful  in  the 
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B  o  o  ic  esctreme  to  a  nation  in  fuch  circumflances :  k 

^'^ ^  nirould  divert  from  ufcful  employment. part  of 

a  capital  effentially  neceflary  to  an  underftocked 
country,  and  drain,  at  once,  that  foil,  from 
which,  in  the  progrels  of  time,  the  plant  would 
itfelf  rife,  for  the  foolifh  purpofe  of  haftening 
its  growth  before  the  foil  could  fupport  or  bring 
it  into  maturity.  • 

Of  thefe  three  circumflances,  fupetiority  of 
capital,  excellence  of  natural  produce  or  ma^ 
iiiifa£buring  (kill,  and  naval  expertnefs,  differcm 
rntiom  may  poffefs  an  advanuge  in  one,  and  be 
deficient  in  the  reft.  If  no  abfuitd  regulationa 
interfere,  and  no  natural  impediment  tntemtpc 
the  progrefs  of  opulence,  there  is  a  connexbn 
between  the  whole  three,  which  renders  it  ,cer«- 
tain  that  a  nation  will  obtain  the  fuptriotity  in 
all.  A  maritime  country,  which  poffefles  the 
advantages  of  fkill  and  capital.  Is  fure  to  ac- 
quire naval  ioduftry  \  a  country,  wherever  fi« 
tuated,  which  poffefles  induftry  and  (kill,  ie  fure 
to  acquire  capital }  but  another  nadon,  without 
the  fame  advantages  of  wealth  and  (kill,  may 
engrofs  the  trade  6iF  carrying  for  an  inland 
neighbour  of  gjpeater  natural  and  acquired  re^ 
iburces. 

In  the  firft  part  of  the  feveftteenth  century,  the 
Dutch,  whofe  capital  was  greater,  and  who  from 

want 
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want  of  tetrkory  had  applied  themfeives  to  na-  •  s  c  il 
val  afidry^  were  the  carriers  even  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  century, 
they  engtofled  the  canning  trade  oi  all  the  rdl 
of  Europe.  But  the  advantages  of  fituation, 
affiftedy  no  doubt,  by  the  Navigation  law,  have 
iecured  to  Britain,  fince  that  period,  a  general 
fuperiority  in  all  the  three  drcumftances  of  ca- 
pital, indaiftryt  ^^d  marine*  If  the  colonial 
trade,  Chen«  had  been  laid  perfeOly  open  at 
any  time  fince  the  fyftem  of  colonial  relatioiis 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  European  powers^ 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  able»  upon 
fmaller  profits,  and  at  a  longer  credit,  to  fup« 
ply  the  American  market^  in  general,  with  bet« 
ter  commodities. «  Much  more  of  her  capital 
would  hxw  gons  thidier,  than  of  any  other  ca^ 
pital  i  smd,  in  paorticular^  the  advantages  of  co- 
iooial  cimnezian  would  have  dftawn  into  the 
commerce  of  her  own  fettlements,  as  many  of 
the  Bridfli  cajotals  fitted  far  th^  operations  of 
the  dibat  trade^  as  the  colonial  commerce  could 
receive.  Independently,  then,  of  the  mono^ 
poly,  the  fimie  cfUBntity  of  the  nationai  flock 
would  have  been  drawn  to  a  trade  of  flow  re- 
tums>  as  is  now  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  fame 
quantity  taken  firom  the  operadons  of  the  home 
trade^  or  of  ifae  trade  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

ft 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  effeSs  of  th« 
monopoly,  which  the  coloaial  policy  of  mo»i 
-dern  Europe  has  adopted  as  the  bafis  of  its  fyf. 
tern,  have  been  much  overrated ;  and  that  po- 
litical inquirers  have  afcribed  to  this  fyftem^ 
various  events  and  changes  which  the  opera- 
tion of  other  caufes  prepared,  and  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  would  have  brought  about, 
even  if  no  interference  or  rdlriftioa  of  colo^ 
nial  trade  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile theory,  and  the  foundation  of  tibat  fa- 
premacy  which  the  mother  country  exerdfed 
over  her  diilant  provinces. 

in.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  colonial  fyf- 
tem,  by  adapting  the  induftry  of  the  mother 
country  to  one  large  madoet,  inftead  of  fuiting 
it  to  a  variety  of  fmaller  ones,  renders  it,  on 
the  whole,  lefsfecure.  This  argument,  from 
the  iiluft rations  which  it  has  received  by  many 
appofite  fimiles  drawn  from  the  fun£Uons  of 
the  animal  fyftem,  has  appeared  in  an  ex- 
tremely fpecious  and  feduftive  fliape.  -If  we 
examine  it  a  little  more  attentively,  we  ihaU 
be  convinced,  that  it  owes  much  of  its  force 
to  falfe  analogy,  and  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward**    The  only  evil  that 

can 
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4a4  arife  from  t;he  determination  of  much  of  the  ^  ^^^^  '^• 
ioduftry  and  capital  of  a  country  towards  one  <■  ^  ,^f 
point,  or  from  what  i&  called  the  derangement 
of  the  balance  that  ought  to  fubfifl  in  the  k- 
tjeur  and  trade  of  a  country,  confifts  in  the 
chax^re  of  that  part  being  removed,  or  the  con- 
aexion  with  it  deftroyed. 

.  A    great  proportion  of  the  vital  fluid  has 
been  made  to  circulate  in  a  particular  artery  or 
lioib  (  and  an  obftrudion  in  the  one,  or  an  am- 
putation of  the  other,  muft  be  fatal  i  while  the 
deftrudion/or  ftopp^e  of  the  fjnaller  arteries  is 
fcarcely  felu    In  the  animal  fyitem,  we  knpw 
this  balance  to  be  neceflary,  though  we  cannot 
tell  why.    In  the  political  fyftem,  it  feems  alto- 
gether fanciful,  and  founded  on  analogy.     The 
only  danger  of  deftroyihg  this  equilibrium,  arifes 
from  the  ish^mce  diat  a  great  calamity  may  take 
place-T-dbe  difmemberment  of  the  empire.    This 
k,  indeed,:  s^  excellent  reafon  for  dreading  fuch 
a  misfortune,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
fomiih  any  .argument  againft  thofe  operations 
?Birhich  have  been  the  natural  refult  of  the  union 
pf  the  parts,  and  which  we  have  fhown  to  de- 
pend upon  the  relations  between  them,  and  not 
on  the  monopoly,  or  ^y  other  artificial  caufe. 
,The  jpdufby  or  capital  employed  in  the  inter'- 
nal  commerce  of  any  country,  in  carrying  on 
the  trade  between  the  country  and  the  to\vns, 
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B  0  <>  K  is  htfobd  all  tompArifon  peAer  ted  mc^«  &«► 
portam,  ift  ever^  irfpfe&»thto  the  Moft  <>vafgt^^ 
branch  of  fo(rdgn  commerce:  ft  ib  &i4eed  gUBtt^ 
"cr  than  all  the  foreign  cotaiitoefte^n  ptafHe  tke 
inoft  deeply  oigaged  in  mercatn^  dSurs.  Aftf 
doriielBc  brotl^  liien^  any  citil  irar^  re^rottt^oa^ 
or  difinenibennent  of  ite  cotfnfsryy  fe  mvdi 
ttbre  to  be  dreaded,  thui  afty  taptore  irilh  a 
tieigfabouru^  Aatt.  Thk  reaToa  is  a  nrf 
throng  Me  for  avoiding  all  tnesyTatta^  ibt  wi^ 
Uency  of  ^ibich  h  to  firodAce  aMrc^  <Hr  coil- 
tridfion:  it  is  no  reafon  for^^ountg&ig  thai 
fpede%  of  indttftry,  a^  Aat  ^mployiJiail  i^ 
^ock,  ^hkb  rendeta  AMh  clMn^  <»  <fcMfufiM 
formidable.  Befides,  the  vviy  cirewnftances  ctf 
fudi  etcnts  being  dreadful,  ^M  the  iMercoiitfe 
'which  ftiakes  thdih  ib  tMA  te  bb  aipW<cJtud» 
naturally  prtifeni^  their  occtut^nee*  A  pMfeia 
would  be  extremely  foeMfr,  i«lio  iiottidtkifKrflt 
balf  (^  hi&  fortune  in  a  'crasy  boii:,  aAd  ibtod  it 
to  his  banker  byiShe  waggon :  but^  ha^ii^^ftofe 
entrufted  his  property  to  a  repogtciry)  he  mA 
ttatundly  endeavour  to  tnake  it  ft^dhg^  4»  IbdHife 
it  a  iafe  conveyance,  and  to  M^t  it^^gttixA  tijk* 
The  danger  conrtfts,itM  ki  plMfaig4m  tiM^ifcy  tH  t 
box  becaufe  it  miiy  be  ihfeoU-e^  Im  in^ne^eSilig 
tochoofeaifarongbox.  Th($««vMtt6be<dMiAsd, 
fe,  not  that 'which  makes  %im  traft  hiscaih^ 
an  imperfed  conveyance,  (lor  tfvtfy  thfett§  h<i>* 
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man  is  itnperfaS:)  but  tbat  winch  may  reador  <  b  c  t. 
the  conveyance  unfa£e,  bocttife  he  has  entmfteii  .  ^.  ,-^ 
his  cafli  to  it« 

The  colonial  oommerce,  iffaich,  when  right- 
ly undsrftood,  ts  an  important  brandli  of  the 
iu>itie  trade^  naturally  produces  relations  b&- 
tween  die  different  parts  of  the  empire^  vhich 
'tender  any  idifmrgihermeat  or  dieti  irar  the  €^ 
Tent  moft  of  ail  to  he  deprecated,  after  a  war 
«mc»gft  the  oontiguotts  provinces*  On  this 
very  aocpuat,  both  parties  are  ahaoft  equally 
anxiotts  to  avoid  it ;  and,  xxndequently,  a  coloh 
niai  war,  is,  nesBt  to  a  civil  war,  the  moft  un^^ 
likely  of  all  emitts.  Tlue  eneasies  of  ail  coUnU 
toade  (ioor  ve  hare  fiacn  that  die  monopoly  dofis 
not  matenBlly  increaTe  the  danger)  ftxongly  ne*- 
eonmoiid  die  eaaploTtneni  flf  ca|>idd  in  dM 
eomnerce  of  the  neamr  oouatxi^  T«t  a  nip^ 
bsrej  at  tny  time^  with  theb,  is  bcyeiid  aH 
oakdbdon  move  |nobal3|l8  tlna  a  irfbdUcsi  p( 
dK  dttant  prov.kian*  It  is  sbcnm  thme  ^fmtuk- 
ries  fince  th^  iyftem  of  ocloniai  efaidifhmsstt 
has  been  adopted ;  j€t  a  6b^  inftaaee  aidy 
has^opeuisrad  of  .a  cbbnial  ^dtl^mSe  duit  djefisnred 
aodoe,  as  having  tenninalBA  in  tfas  fnooeft  of 
the  odonies*  But,  djaring  dial:  tiikie#  ths  dif^ 
fiaoa  soothordioaitries  haye  been  oftcMra^  war 
widieach  ctther^  dipn  in  a  ftite  of  peaoeable 
inte0O0n«&«  Let  it  be  irrarmhemi,  that,  fa>di 
S  2  during 
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BOOK  during  jthe  colonial  war  and  the  late  conteft^ 
»  Greaf  Britain  was  in  a  ftate  of  violent  hoflility 

with  almoft  all  her  cuftomers  in  the  nearer  mar- 
ket, and  in  a  ftate  of  difcontent,  bordering  upon 
a  rupture,  with  thofe  of  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Europe.  Had  her,  trade  been  confined  to 
the  operations  of  the  European  market—to  the 
intercourfe  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Baltic  ;  each  of  thofe  wars  would  have 
been  exadly  that  obftru&ion  in  a  great  artery—^ 
that  amputation  of  an  overgrown  limb,  which 
we  are  taught  to  dread  as  fatal. 

The  fame. remark  may  apply,  in  a  greater 
.  or  lefs  degree,  to  all  the  European  wars.  By 
the  political  relations  of  the  diflFerent  ftates,  the 
nations  formed,  by  their  fituation  and  circum* 
ftances,  to  be  the  beft  cuftomers  to  each  other 
in  the  market,  are  thofe,  whom  every  change 
of  dominion,  every  popular  quarrel,  every  freak 
of  princes,  every  theory  or  caprice  of  ftatefmen, 
draws  into  the  field  as  enemies.  The  colonies 
always  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  parent  ftates ; 
and  ages  of  friendly  attachment,  or.  filial  fub- 
miffion,  may  elapfe,  before  the  blind  injuftice 
and  vidence  of  the  mother,  country,  or  the 
£aL&ious  and  rebellious  fpirit  of  her  children, 
jhail  difturb  an  intercourfe  mutually  benefaial.. 
The  conteft  then  impending  with  America  feems 
to  have  intimidated  all  the  political  reafoners  of 
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that  day,  and  to  have  infpired  them  with  a  dif-  8  »  c  t, 
guft  at  all  colonial  pc^effions.  They  faw  brought 
about,  by  the  moft  glaring  impolicy,  and  the 
mod  fingular  ccoocurrence  of  drcumftances,  an 
event,  which  was  dreadful  in  proportion  as  it 
was  novel.  They  apprehended  the  immediate 
derangement  of  a  f^em,  whofe  internal  oeco- 
nomy  and  operations  had  rendered  each  part 
dependent  upon  the  reft.  The  limb  was  about 
to' be  amputated,  in  which  fo  much  of  the 
juices  and  aliments  had  been  fecreted ;  and  fuch 
a  cataftrophe  was  apprehended,  as  the  natural 
evil  of  that  copious  fecretion — as  a  difeafe  which 
might  be  expeded  to  recur,  like  any  of  thofe 
ftoppages  that  frequently  interrupt  the  circula- 
tion and  other  ftm&ions  of  the  fyftem.  The 
ftate  dodors,  therefore,*  prefcribed  for  their 
healthy  patients,  with  the  terrors  of  this  new 
malady  before  thdtr  eyes.  They  adapted  their 
medicines  to  the  belief  that  this  uncommon  dif* 
eafe  would  conftantly  recur.'  They  ordered  a 
regimen,  calculated  to  prevent  it  from  proving 
dangerous ;  but  forgot  the  more  common  acci- 
dents and  complaints  which  every  day  attack 
the  fyftem.  To  leflen  the  dangers  of  an  inter- 
nal combuftion,  or  fome  fuch  rare  cafualty, 
they  expofed,  to  the  attacks  of  fever  or  catarrh, 
a  body,  reduced  by  their  theories  to  a  ftate  of 
debility  which  muft  render  the  flighteft  confe* 
(juenges  of  the  latter  maladies  fatal. 
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Nor  fliould  it  be  forgottcrt,  that  the  fam^ 
eaofed)  which  render  a  dtfmembermenf  ef  empke 
dangerous,  and  tend  to  prevent  k  from  hai^pen-^ 
mg,  tend  alfo  to  td^t  order  to  the  (yflein,  ^' 
ter  a  derangi^ent  has  tinfonu^tatelj  taken  place* 
Thefe  conftitute  that  ^is  medieattix^  by  ^hkh 
the  political  body  conftantly  reunites  its  trokeh 
parts,  and  fiUs  up  thofe  accidental  l(rfles  ^hich 
k  may  have  experienced.  A  few  months  aftei" 
die  civil  wars  of  England  and  France,  and  th^ 
jtill  more  firtal  civil  wars  of  thefe  latter  days^ 
that  interiial  comiminication  of  commerce,  v^hkh 
had  with  diiSculty  been  interrupted  by  the  tmu« 
bles  pf  a  feafon^  was  eafily  rdlored  to  its'  for- 
iner  regularity  and  vigour.  A&&  the  unhappy 
cataftrophe  which  attended  the  colonial  war  of 
1776,  we  have  feen  how  the  former  imercobrfe 
was  refumed  with  mutual  avidity,  and  parried 
fo  ft  greater  extent  than  ever.  In  like  manner 
^ve  the  various  relations,  political  as  well  as 
eommerdal,  betweet^  the  mother  country  and 
the  cotonies,  been  fpeedily  reftored,  after  the 
extindion  of  thofe  lefs  fati^l  rebellions  to  which 
the  French  and  Dutch  fettlement$  have  b^en  at 
diffierent  timet  a  prey.  The  colc^al  diflenfions 
pf  other  nations  have  never  worn  a  formidable 
afpe£t  fince  the  days  of  Gafca  and  the  Pis^rros. 

No  commercial  intercourfe  can  ever  be  va- 
luable, which  does  not  contribute  greatly,  an^ 
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liriU  afaii^iv  raMUMr  1|h#  r9(tQff#|g  of  \k^  de  Qiif* 
tually  deflrable,  and  finoot)i  ^  i/ay  tq  »  X^V^P^ 
ciiiation ;  while  the  experience  of  the  inconve* 
nience  and  injuries  attending  the  Interruption^ 
will  render  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  (till  more 
an  objed  of  dread,  and  (Irengthen  the  con- 
nexion for  the  future.  The  mutual  benefits  of 
the  union,  form  at  once  the  pledge  of  its  dura- 
bility ;  the  fecurity  for  its  re-eftabliflunent,  if 
cafually  fufpended  or  broken ;  and  the  confirm- 
ati<m  of  its  ftrength,  when  neftored. 

I. have  now  l&ted  erery  thing  that  appears 
neceflfary,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea,  not 
only  of  that  commerce  which  a  ftate  naturally 
carries  on  with  its  colonies  or  remote  provinces^ 
but  of  the  effe&s  which  the  policy  of  modem 
Europe  has  produced  npon  the  operations  df 
this  intercourfe. 

I  (hall  proceed  to  explain,  more  particular- 
ly, the  colonial  rebtions  of  the  different  Euro* 
pean  powers,  and  the  circumftances  in  their  hif- 
tory  and  prefent  (late,  which  may  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  their  colo- 
nial fyftems,  whether  in  a  political  or  commer- 
S  4  dal 
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cial  view.  As  the  principles  upon  which  a 
comparative  eftimate  muft  be  founded,  have  been 
already  fiilly  detaikd,  the  remaining  part  of  thp 
Inquiry  will  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  con^afr : 
it  will  confifl:  entirely  in  an  application  of  th<^ 
principles  to  the  fafts.  ^  ' 
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SECTION    in. 

"OF  THE  PARTICULAR  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COLONIES 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS  TO  THEIR  MOTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

Ih  cotifidering  this  very  extenfxve  fubjefi, 
I  fluiU  begin  vnth  defcribingi  the  coionial  policy 
of  the  Dutch ;  I  fiiali  then  proceed  to  that  cf 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Denmaik  and  Sweden; 
and  (hall  conclude  with  that  of  Britain  and 
France.  My  reafon  for  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, will  be  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  Se&ions. 

From  various  circumftances,  which  I  fliali 
minutely  coniider,  the  colonial  fyftem  is  more 
peceflary  to  Holland,  and  occupies  a  greater  fpace 
in  her  national  polity,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
country  of  Europe*  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
the  two  northern  powers,  different*  as  the  cii»- 
cumftances  of  thofe  ftates  may  at  firft  appear  to 
be,  are  exa&ly  in  that  ^tuation,  with  refped  to 
colonial  relations,  which  forms  the  extreme  cafe 
oppofite  to  the  iituation  of  Holland,  England 
and  Frailce  are  in  the  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  I  Ihall  therefore  con- 
fider  them  in  the  laft  place. 
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It  \idll  be  neceflary  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  difcuffion  of  the  Dutch  policy,  both  be* 
caufe  the  drcumftances  of  the  republic  prefeni 
us  with  coni^ant  and  ftrikiag  illuftrations  of  al- 
mod  all  the  general  jHrinciples  formerly  laid 
down,  and  becaufe  the  Dutch  have  long  attain- 
ed that  fituation,  towards  which,  every  commer- 
cial people  are  advancing  with  a  r^dity  pro- 
portioned to  their  nptur^  advantages  and  mer- 
cantile prolperity.  In  this  way,  it  will  hi|^>eii, 
that  many  difquifidoos  may  be  comprrhettdad 
under  the  firft  part  of  this  Seftioii,  which  we 
fliali  have  no  gccafion  to  r^eat  in  the  courts  of 
the  remaining  parts. 


PART     I. 


OF  THE  COLONIAL  POLICT  OF  THE  UNITED  PUOVINCES, 

V 

The  mercantile  fplendour  of  Holland  *  haa 
been  the  conCsquence^  not  of  any  natural  ad- 
vantages, but  of  a  great  variety  of  defisfbs  in 
climate  and  fituadon.  A  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, crowded  together  in  a  very  fmatl  tern* 
tory,  not  remarkable  in  any  part  for  futility, 

and 

•  Where  the  word  «  Holland  *  is  afcd,  I  follow  the 
commoD  form  of  fpecch,  by  wfiich  that  province  is  put  for 
the  whole  fedcracy.  Where  the  particular  part  of  the  fe- 
^eracy,  ftriAly  fo  calle^i  is  mcanti  I  prefix  '  fb<  JPrmnf^%  ^ 
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wd  in  many  placet  abfodutdy  barren,  fcon   ^  b  c  t. 
fottod  tfaemfeWes  forced  to  i^epair,  for  the  ne- 
cdfiuiet  of  life,  to.  the  ports  of  more  fruitful 
gii4  lab  populous  countries.     The  (ea,  too,  af* 
forded  them  fopplies  neglefted  by  thofe  nations 
wMch  i^und  in  the  produce  of  the  fdl.    This 
fpecki  of  flgricukiire,  as  it  has  been  caUed, 
tttfned  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  to  a  feafaring 
life,  and  improved  their  Ikill  and  boldnefs  in 
naval  affairs,  juft  in  the  fame  mariner  as  the  arts 
of  land-carriage  always  reach  their  higheft  per* 
fedion  among  nations  abounding  in  land  and 
eattle^  or  cut  off  from  the  market  by  extenfive 
defetts.  *     The  want,  and  confequent  deamef$ 
of  land,  then,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  purfuits  of  foreign  comjfierce,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  fifheries,  encouraged 
their  manu{a£hiring  and  mercantile  induilry  on 
the  one  hand }  and  trained,  on  the  other,  to  that 
fpedes  of  employment  which  is  fubfervient  to 
ihe  intercourfe  oi  diftant  nations«--the  induftry 
of  the  navigator.     As  they  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  this  branch  of  (kill,  they  found  new 
encouragemeat  to  cultivate  it  for  a  ieparate  pro- 
feffion,  fubfervient  not  only  to  the  fuj^ly  of 
their  own  wants,  but  to  the  ufe  of  other  ftate?, 
who  wiflied  to  trade  with  their  neighbours  in  ar- 
ticles cither  of  rude,  or  of  manufaftured  pro- 
duce.   The  Dutch,  tpo,  excelled  the  people  of 
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BOOK  foreign  ftates  much  more  in  this  fpecies  of  in« 
1  '  .  duftry  than  in  any  other.  It  became,  therefore, 
their  favourite  profeflion.  Inftead  of  confining 
themfelves  to  the  Exchange  of  their  tnanu&c* 
tures  for  the  rude  produce,  or  the  manufa&ures 
of  other  nations,  they  circulated  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries ;  and,  attend^ 
ing  much  more  to  this  occupation  than  to  the 
iu-ts  of  working  up  the  produce  which  they  im* 
'ported  or  raifed,  they  became  a  nation,  not  of 
farmers  or  manufadurers,  but  of  fiihermen,  mer« 
chants,  and  failors. 

It  was  not  only  againit  want  of  territory, 
and  the  perpetual  aicroachments  *  of  the  fea 
upon  the  little  territory  which  they  pofieff* 
ed,  that  the  Dutch  had  to  ftruggle.  They 
were  entirely  deftitute  of  thofe  very  conveni- 
ences which  are  mod  eflentiai  to  the  occupa^ 
tions  of  a  feafaring  life.  Their  foil  produced 
not  one  of  the  articles  required  in  ijiipbuilding, 
in  the  bufmefs  of  the  fifherje^,  or  in  the  arts  of 
preserving  fi(h  and  fea  (lores.  Their  harbours 
were  few,  and  extremely  bad ;  requiring,  b&> 
fides,  conftant  attention  and  labour  to  preferv^ 
them  from  utter  deftrudtion. 

The  political  circumftances  of  the  United 
Provinces,  were  as  perplexing  during  the  firft 
ages  of  their  independence,  as  thofe  of  any 
political  community  th^t  ever  e?dfted.  While 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  na- 
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val  power,  and  watching  over  the  fafety  and  sect* 
increafe  of  their  commerce,  they  had  to  fup- 
port  a  civil  war,  of  unequalled  length,  againft 
the  mod  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe,  of 
which  they  formed  an  appendage.  The  in^ 
fluence  of  their  Spaniih  mailers  was  exerted^ 
not  only  to  crufli  them,  by  the  help  of  thd 
finefl  army  in  the  world,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies;  but  to  exclude  them  frcrni  con-^ 
nexions  with  other  naticms;  their  beft  cuftomers 
and  providers*  But  thefe  evils  cmly  concurred 
with  the  natural  difadvantages  of  their  fituation, 
to  draw  forth  new  eflforts  of  fortitude  and  per* 
feverance.  By  thofe  induftrious  and  frugal  ha- 
bits which  their  manifold  neceiEties  tended  to 
form  at  an  early  period,  and  by  that  fteady  and 
patient  labour  which  is  particularly  requifite  in 
all  the  occupations  of  the  mariner  and  fifher- 
Vnan,  this  wonderful  people  not  only  foon  out-* 
dripped  all  their  contemporaries  in  riches  and 
navad  ikill,  but  amafled  a  much  greater  ihare  of 
wealth,  and  gained  a  more  formidable  influence 
over  the  deftinies  of  the  world,  than  fo  fmall 
a.tribe  ever  acquired  in  any  age. 

The  civil  and  religious  liberty  pf  the  United 
Provinces  has  always  been  ftated  as  the  grand 
caufe  of  thdr  mercantile  greatnefs.  I  am,  how- 
ever,  inclined  to  view  it  only  as  a  proximate 
caufe }  and  without,  in  the  flighted:  degree,  de- 
traiStiiig  from  the  glory  which  the  Dutch  have 
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BOOK  uiuverfidly  acquired  by  their  fteady  attachment 
to  die  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration,  I  am 
difpofed  to  rank  thefe  among  the  many  good 
effeds  that  may  be  aicribed  to  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties of  their  fituadon.  The  want  of  laad, 
which  rendered  the  Dutch,  of  necelfity,  a  trad<- 
k^  nation,  gave  them  a  more  dear  perception 
c^  dieir  snCei>efts  as  a  pe^le  of  merchants ;  and 
rendered  ths  promotion  of  thoie  interefb,  at 
all  times,  the  paramount  confideradon.  Men 
whofe  fiibfiftence  depended  on  foreign  fuppBet, 
knew  that  equivalents  muft  be  feund  to  pur- 
chafe  thefe.  The  acqaifition  of  fkilful  and  in. 
duftnous  hands  from  other  cduntries,  was,  fer 
this  inirpoJie,  of  all  things  the  mofl  definMe ; 
and  the  protsftioDi  afforded  to  finch  ingenioM 
and  induflrious  foreigners,  was  amply  Tq»ai4 
by  the  fervices  which  their  exenions  render- 
ed to  the  community*  To  lifc  Che  lofs  of 
any  of  their  natmal  fufaje6U,  would  haw  been 
the  height  of  madneft.  The  Ibcefmm  «il4io 
propolbd  an  kttolenml  or  opprelSve  taw,  waa 
fuse  to  fuffisr  for  hss  feliy,  bpjr  the  chedk  wliicSi  'it 
mufl  give  to  the  labour  that  Supported  him  and 
his  &miiy.  The  percqition  of  filch  mterefts  is 
by  no  meaaa  to  dear  in  other  ftates.  In  Hol- 
land, neceffity  conlbmiily  j^efaaied  and  eitforted 
k.  Thus,  we  And,  that  the  imflux  of  new  fub* 
jt6L&^  and  the  prevention  of  «tntgr«tion,  was  al*^ 
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ways*  favotti^d  by  every  liberal  cimceffion  of  a  &  c  t. 
ngbts  and  privileges  to  new-comers,  and  by  all  ' 
mattKr  of  l)endenie&  to  the  peifons,  prc^)ertie8 
and  Hberdes  of  every  inhabitant,  wh^her  native 
or  foreigner.  .Holland,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
fitnation  of  more  favoured  countries,  who  pc^ 
feffed  natural  advantages  of  climate,  foii^  and 
.  harbours,  which  rendered  them  independent  of 
bard  kbour,  and  of  which  national  avarice 
Bugfat  covet  the  excltifive  enjoyment.  The  life 
of  the  Dutchman,  which  he  willingly  partici- 
pated wjifa  ev^  ftnmger,  was  a  life  of  indefiu 
t%abk  toil ;  a  laborious  eziftence,  chequered 
with  unremitted  hardiUps  and  riiks ;  a  cooftant 
foug^e  againft  nateval  poverty;  a  perpetual 
Gonflid  utitti  dbe  elemoits  them&hres,  £rom 
whofe  fury  not  even  their  land  afforded  a  fhd- 
tbr.  Thus,  we  find,  that  foreigners  and  citizens 
were  always  put  upon  the  lame  jooting  in  every 
rcil|»e&.  The  commercial  advantages,  fuch  as 
llie)r  were,  ky  opesk  to  all  who  chde  to  fettle,  for 
iiQweverfliort  a  time^  in  the  republic^  theh^heft 
offices  of  the  ftatei,  and  of  4he  federal  union, 
were  open  to  evisry  borgefs ;  and  the  fre^m 
of  Amfterdam  itfblf  could  bepurcfaafed  by  men 
of  aU  regions  ^md  nauona,  lor  a  fmn  not  ex- 
oeediug  fifty  'iloahis. 

The  rfiune  natural  want  of  fubfiftesce,  and 
cotifequent  dependence  up<m  foreign  ftatea,  ren- 
dered 
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BOOK   dered  the  government  ajid  people  of  the  Vmt^ 
cd  Provinces  much  more  averfe  to  engage  in 
the   quarrels   of  the   Continent,  than  any  o- 
ther  nation  in  the  world,     A  ftate  of  warfare, 
which  only  dirainiftied  the  opulence  of  other 
countries,  might  cut  off  the  fuppKes  on  which 
the  Dutch  depended   for  fubfiftence.     They 
could  not  afford  to  be  nice  about  points  of  ho- 
nour  and  metaphyilcal  difputes,  which  muft  be 
fettled  or  fupported  at  the  riik  of  a  famine; 
When  forced  into  a  war,*  they  could  not  fail  to 
abate  much  of  that  fqueamifhnefs  of  principle, 
>and  irritability  of  temper,  which  regulates  the 
conduct  of  nations  placed  in  eafier  circumftan- 
ces :  and,  whenever  they  faw  their  neighbours 
in  difficulties,  they  clearly  perceived  how  much 
it  was  their  intereft,  by  cautious  condud,  to 
preferve  a  ftrift  neutrality,  and  to  profit  by  all 
the  difafters  in  which  a  (late  of  warfare  was 
involving  other  countries.     That  this  condud, 
no  lefs  liberal  than  prudent,  has  produced  its 
full  effeft,  and  been  rewarded  by  the  fuccefs 
which   it   deferved,  no   one   can  entertain  a 
doubt,  who  attends  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
United  Provinces.     To  enumerate  all  the  be- 
nefits which  they  have  derived  from  the  dif*^ 
putes  and  calamities  of  their  lefs  politic  neigh^ 
bours,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
greater  part  of  modern  European  wars.    But 
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the  beneficial  efFeds  of  the  enlightened  fyftem 
of  civil  and  religious  toleration,  uniformly  ad- 
opted by  them,  are  no  lefs  ftriking.  Every  Eu- 
ropean perfecution,  arifing  from  the  zeal  of 
thofe  ghoftly  counfellors  who  have  fo  often 
carried  the  bigotted  fpirit  of  the  cloifter  into 
the  cabinets  of  princes ;  every  tyrannical  abufe 
of  civil  power,  which  the  ambition  or  avarice 
of  ftatefmen  has  produced ;  every  revolution 
in  affairs,  arifmg  from  the  contentions  of  fac« 
tious  men,  or  the  violence  of  popular  tumult, 
or  the  fuccefs  of  foreign  invafion,  has  poured 
into  the  afylum  afforded  by  the  United  Provin- 
ces to  all  emigrants,  large  bodies  of  wealthy 
capitalifts,  or  of  ikilful  and  indufirious  me- 
chanics. Gratitude  to  their  new  -proteftors  ; 
habits  and  attachments  formed  during  their 
exile  J  and  the  certainty  of  fecurity  in  their 
new  home,  have  almofl  univerfally  retained 
thofe  men  in  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
even  after  the  oppreffion  or  confufion  was 
terminated  which  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  country.  *  On  ne  connoit  * 
(fays  the  accurate  and  philofophical  author 
of    La    Richejfe    de    la    Hollande)    *  aucune 

*  branche  de  rinduflrie  Europ^enne,  que  Te- 

*  fprit  de  perfecution  n*ait  fait  paffer  en  Hol- 
^  lande,  ou  que  la  liberty  n'y  ait  attir^e  dans 
^  ces  temps  o^  la   Hollande   ^toit    regardce 

VOL.  I.  T  *  comme 
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BOOK  <  comme  un  afyle  affur6  centre  la  tyrannie  ct 
*  roppreiGon, '  *  The  Monarchs  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburgh  have,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  commercial 
importance  of  their  dominions,  by  following 
the  example  of  their  republican  neighbours. 
They  have  invited,  by  premiums  of  various 
forts,  the  oppreffed  fubjeds  of  other  ftates  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Pruflian  territories*  A  few 
of  the  pooreft  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons, 
chiefly  the  peafantry,  have  at  different  times 
reforted  thither,  f  The  more  wealthy  and  fkit- 
ful  of  their  number  have  always  preferred  HoU 
land  ;  and.  the  very  encouragements  held  out 
by  PrufGa,  demonftrate  the  faperiority  of  thofe 
natural  inducements  prefented  by  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  mild  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  general  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
uniform  prediledion  of  their  rulers  for  the 
peaceful  purfuits  of  commerce.  It  may  far- 
ther be  remarked,  that  emigrants  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  Provinces,  are  never  known 
to  return  home  ;  whereas,  many  of  thofe  who 
have  at  different  times  taken  refuge  in  Pruffia 
and  other  States,  have  returned,  after  the 
troubles  that  drove  them  away  were  at  an 
end.  I 

The 

•  Tom.  i.  p.  73. 

f  Hertfbergy  MemoireS)  torn.  i.  p.  356* 

%  Mirabeau,  Moaarcble  ProffieiiQc^  torn.  i.  p.  ao*  4to  €d. 
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The  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  ^  ^  ^  t. 
Dutch,  important  as  its  effects  have  been  upon 
their  commercial  profperity,  has  evidently  been 
the  refult  of  the  natural  fituation  and  neceifi* 
ties  of  the  community,  which,  from  the  ear- 
Heft  times,  turned  the  habits*  of  the  people  to 
the  purfuits  of  a  mercantile  and  feafaring  life. 
Their  conflid  with  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  ori* 
ginating,  indeed,  in  the  fame  peculiarity  of  ha- 
bits, had  the  efFed  of  rooting  fliil  more  deep- 
ly their  averfion  to  all  reflraint  and  intoler* 
ance,  and  of  rendering  them  certainly  too  jea- 
lous of  that  executive  power  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  every  government.  From 
all  thofe  circumftances,  thus  united  together, 
has  refulted  the  unparalleled  profperity  of  the 
Dutch  people ;  an  accumulation  of  more  inha- 
bitants in  the  fame  fpace  than  is  known  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe — of  more  induflry  in  the 
fame  bulk  of  population  than  was  ever  found 
in  any  other  country — artd  of  far  more  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  than  was  ever  pof- 
feflfed  elfewhere  by  the  fame  number  of  men* 

As  far  back  as  the  expedition  of  Julius  Cas- 
far  to  the  North,  the  Batavians  were  remark- 
able for  their  induflry  and  their  fkill  in  trade 
and  maritime  aflfairs.  Even  at  that  early  period^ 
when  the  manufafturing  and  commercial  induf- 
try  of  every  nation  bore  fo  fmall  a  proportion 
to  the  labour  beftowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
T  a  land 
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BOOK  land  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  when  we  ihould 
J  '  not  expeQ:  to  find  any  fuch  national  fubdivifioil 
of  employment;  it  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  were 
noted  for  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  they 
carried  on  between  foreign  nations,  and  were 
in  fome  meafure,  what  they  afterwards  be- 
came almbft  entirely,  the  carriers  of  Europe- 
When  the  progrefs  of  commercial  induftry, 
and  the  confequcnt  advancement  of  agricultur- 
al improvement,  was  accelerated  by  the  encou- 
ragements given  to  the  towns  towards  the  end 
of  the  dark  ages,  the ,  affiftance  of  fuch  fldl- 
ful  navigators  and  tradefmeii  as  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings  became  ftill  more  effential  to  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe ;  and  the  progrefs  of 
opulence  was  greatly  haftened  in  the  Low  coun- 
tries. In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
Dutch  enjoyed  exclufive  privileges  of  trade  : 
in  all,  they  were  favourably  received.  As  no 
nation  was  jealous  of  a  people  devoted  to  com- 
merce and  peaceful  induftry,  and  fcarcely  pof- 
feffing  a  fmall  and  unfruitful  territory;  at- 
moft  every  power  allowed  them  the  benefit  of 
favourable  treaties  of  commerce  and*  naviga- 
tion. The  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century 
was  the  period  of  the  greateft  fplendour  to 
which  the  Dutch  attained :  and  they  had  at 
this  dsn  acquired,  by  their  opulence,  fuch  a 
predominating  political  influence  in  the  a&irs 
of  Europe,  as  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  o- 
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ther  powers.  Their  capital  was  fo  large,  that 
they  could  afford  to  trade  on  the  fmallefl  pro- 
fits. They  could  fupport  the  heavieft  burdens, 
and  oppofe  the  moft  powerful  foreign  flates. 
They  paid  with  eafe,  in  one  year,  an  extraordi- 
nary contribution  of  nearly  four  millions  Ster< 
ling,  befides  the  annual  revenue  of  nearly  two 
millions ;  kept  up  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
mercenaries,  and  fent  to  fea  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred fail.  *  Even  after  the  jealoufy  of  rival 
nations^  more  particularly  of  England,  had, 
by  various  arrangements  of  domeftic  policy, 
and  by  meafures  of  open  hoftility^  greatly  di- 
minifhed  the  wealth  of  the  United  Provinces  ; 
they  flill  retained  the  firft  place  among  the 
trading  .nations  of  Europe.  The  two  mari- 
time provinces  alone  had  more  fhipping  than 
all  the  reft  of  Europe  together,  without  poflTef- 
fing  a  fmgle  commodity  fit  for  traffic,  except 
milk  and  earthen  ware.  The  higheft  profits  of 
their  trade  were  three  in  the  hundred }  the  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  ftate  was  two  millions 
Sterling ;  the  peacq  eftablifhment,  both  of  land 
and  fea  forces,  was  powerful  and  expenfive.  | 
Tj The 

*  Temple's  Obfervationa  on  the  United  Netherknde, 
cap.  Ti.     Works,  t.  I43. 

f  The  Dutch  army  was  compofed  of  26,200  men,  and  the 
navy  of  between  thirty  and  forty  (hips  of  war.    The  expence  of . 
this  force  was  i,200,oocL  Sterling  ('er  annum, — Temple's 
Obfervationsy  cap.  v.  ti.  and  ?ii.    Works,  i.  118,  138,  14a. 
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The  neceffary  confequence  of  increafing  po- 
pulation, while  the  territories  and  the  com-* 
merce  of  the  country  remain  the  fame,  is,  that 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  will  become  more 
fcanty  ;  the  augmentation  of  numbers  will  be 
rendered  flower  ;  and  the  comforts  of  all  clalTes 
will  be  abridged. 

The  neceflary  confequence  of  extenfive  o- 
pulence,  acquired  by  a  people  who  have  not 
a  proportionably  great  territory,  is,  that  the 
means  of  advantageoufly  employing  this  capital 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult ;  the  pro- 
fits of  its  employment  more  confined,  and  its 
accumulation  more  flow.  While  the  increafed 
population  renders  the  extenfion  of  cultivation 
and  of  commerce  nK>re  eilentially  requifite; 
the  accumulation  of  capital  renders  the  pro- 
portion of  thofe  advantages  which  falls  to  the 
Ihare  of  each  individual  more  trifling,  and  in- 
creafes  the  difliculty  of  procuring  either  pro- 
fits  or  employment.  The  competition  of  ftocks 
diminiflies  the  profits  :  and,  although  high  wa- 
ges are  one  caufe  of  fmall  profits,  yet,  if  the 
competition  of  capitals  diminifhes  the  profit, 
the  wages  mud  fall  with  the  profits,  and  not 
rife  with  the  extend  of  capital.  The  high  price 
of  labour  in  Holland,  has  indeed  been  flated  by 
all  political  writers  as  the  grand  caufe  of  the 
declining  opulence  of  the  Republic.  But  this 
is  only  an  apparent  rate  of  wages,  occafioned 
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by  the  fcvcrity  of  the  taxes.  The  workman  «  »  c  t. 
aftually  enjoys  lefs  than  in  any  other  free  ftate,  »  ^  ^ 
although  he  nominally  receives  more. 

When  a  nation  has  reached  the  fituatioa 
that  I  have  now  defcribed,  and  has  cultivated 
its  territories,  improved  its  manufactures,  and 
extended  its  commerce  to  the  uttermoft,  fome 
new  opening  muft  evidently  be  found,  either 
by  augmenting  its  territory,  or  by  acquiring 
territory  in  a  diftant  quarter  of  the  globe.  If 
fuch  an  opportunity^is  liot  found  of  employing 
the  capital  of  the  ftate,  of  drawing  off  the 
larger  capitals  to  a  diftant  traffic  or  employ- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  making  way,  in  the 
nearer  markets,  for  the  fmaller  ftocks  that  are 
daily  accumulated ;  the  overflowing  wealth  of 
the  nation  muft  infallibly  emigrate,  as  it  were, 
into  the  fervice  of  foreign  countries,  where  the 
profits  are  greater  than  at  home.  Any  open- 
ing by  foreign  conqueft  ;  the  acquifition  of 
new  territory  ;  the  fettlement  of  diftant  colo- 
nies ;  the  fudden  improvement  of  any  art,  or 
the  difcovery  of  a  new  branch  of  induftry  and 
ikill,  will  be  fpeedily  feized,  and  will  quickly 
receive  as  much  capital  as  it  can  employ  with 
the  ufual  profits.  Through  the  whole  hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces,  we  perceive  the  con-  • 
ftant  effeds  of  the  extreme  wealth  and  low  pro- 
fits of  Dutch  merchants ;  the  unceafing  ef- 
T4  forts 
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BOOK  fQffg  of  the  heaped-up  capital  to  make  an  o« 
pening  for  itfelf,  by  flowing  into  channels  that 
lead  to  competent  profits.  Every  fort  of  fpe- 
culation  has  been  tried  with  eagernefs — ^in  ma- 
nufadure  and  trade  ;  in  foreign  and  domeftic 
commerce ;  in  colonial  purchafes,  loans  and 
traffic ;  in  the  trade  and  manufaflures  of  fo* 
reign  ftates  ;  in  loans  to  foreign  governments 
and  merchants ;  in  mere  gambling  and  flock- 
jobbing. 

The  Venetians  having  acquired  vafl  wealth, 
by  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaflern  commerce, 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  profitably  cm- 
ploying  it,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  paf- 
fage  to  India.  Their  territories  being  extreme- 
ly confined,  and  other  nations  getting  the  ftart 
of  them  in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  they  had 
only  one  means  of  inverting  the  money  which 
they  had  heaped  together  ;  they  lent  it  to  fo- 
reign countries  for  a  premium,  and  became,  as 
it  were,  the  brokers  of  Europe.  Had  they 
been  pofTefTed  of  colonies,  it  would  have  been 
employed  there  in  raifing  or  circulating  the 
produce  of  their  own  land,  and  fupporting  the 
induflry  of  their  own  fubjefts. 

When  the  Dutch  had  acquired  immenfe 
wealth,  by  engrofEng  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  the  progrefs  of  naval  fkill,  and  the 
accumulation  cf  flock  in  other  nations,  de^* 
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prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  this  employ-  sect, 
ment,  and  forced  their  overgrown  capital  into  »  '  « 
various  fpeculations  in  the  mod  remote  branch- 
es of  foreign  trade ;  in  loans  to  foreign  go- 
vernments ;  and  to  individuals  in  foreign 
countries.  All  political  writers  agree  in  re- 
prefenting  the  fums  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  fo- 
reign ftates  and  their  fubjeds,  as  enormous  ; 
although,  as  might  be  expected,  they  differ  in 
their  accounts  of  the  precife  amount.  M.  De- 
meunier,  in  his  elaborate  fyflem  of  Political 
Economy,  (a  work,  at  lead  as  remarkable  for 
the  minutenefs  of  the  detail  as  the  extent  of 
the  general  views),  ftates  the  amount  of  the 
capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  govern- 
ments  alone,  without  reckoning  the  large  fums 
lent  to  France  fince  the  year  1777,  at  feventy- 
three  millions  Sterling,  fo  late  as  the  year 
1780,  when  the  furplus  capital  of  the  Dutch 
was  certainly  lefs  than  it  had  formerly  been.  • 
The  well-informed  author  of  La  Richejfe  de  la 
Hollande  eftimates  the  fame  capital  at  a  mil- 
liard and  a  half ;  f  but  he  afterwards  reckons 
the  fum  lent  to  France  and  England  alone  at  a 
milliard  and  a  half  of  livres  tournois  :  \  fo  that 

it 
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it  is  probable  he  reckoned  the  firft  mentioned 
fum  in  florins,  of  which  a  milliard  and  a  half 
would  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions  Sterling.  The  Abb6  Raynal  dates  this 
fum  at  fixteen  hundred  millions  Uvres  tournois, 
or  fixty-fix  millions  and  a  half  Sterling;  *  quot- 
ing, moft  probably,  from  fome  author  who  ftated 
(he  h&  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  laft  men- 
tioned paffage  of  *  La  Richeffe :  *  for,  in  making 
what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  his  Philofophical  Hif- 
tory,  the  Abb6  was  by  no  means  a  curious  ob- 
ferver  of  fafts.  At  any  rate,  we  may  infer,  that 
the  fums  vefted  in  loans  to  foreign  governments 
are  enormous.  Befides,  great  fums  are  lent  to 
private  individuals  of  foreign  countries,  both 
regularly  in  loans  at  intereil,  ana  in  the  form 
of  goods ;  for  the  long  credit  on  open  accounts 
given  by  weafthy  traders,  is  in  fad  a  bribe  for 
their  cuftom ;  and  the  obtaining  this  cuftom 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  is  actually  a  pre- 
mium which  the  capitalift  is  willing  to  take  for 
the  ufe  of  his  (lock-  AH  the  money  thus  veil- 
ed, is  independent  of  the  firft  fums  lent  to  the 
governments  of  the  diflferent  ftates,  and  to  that 
of  the  federacy  ;  indeed,  we  may  fay,  to  that  of 
each  town  and  community  :  for  all  the  towns 
have  feparate  debts,  befides  contributing  to  the 
intereft  of  the   common  burthens*      Raynal 
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ftates  the  tvhole  debt  at  two  milliards  ;  *  and   s  e  c  t* 

lit. 
the  author  of  the  treatife  on  Finance  (Encyc. 

Meth.)  eftimates  it  at  two  milliards  one  hun-r 
drcd  millions  livres  tournbis,  or  cighty-feveu 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling, 
in  the  year  1785.  f  The  particular  debt  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  in  1748,  was  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  florins,  or  above  twelve  mil* 
lions  and  a  half  Sterling.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  whole  national  debts  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  the  fums  lent  to  foreign  govern^ 
ments.  No  foreigners  haye  ever  had  any  pro- 
perty in  the  Dutch  funds.  So  eager  have  the 
liatives  always  been  to  place  their  money  there, 
for  the  fake  of  an  intereft  higher  than  the  or-i 
dinary  profits  of  trade,  that  a  fhare  in  any  loan 
has  always  been  received  as  a  moft  valuable 
benefit,  and  the  payment  of  any  part  of  th^ 
principal  uniforn^ly  dreaded  as  a  certain  lofs. 

*  They  receive  it, '   fays  Temple,  *  with  tears, 

*  not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  it  to  interef^ 

*  with  fuch  fafety  and  eafe. '  | 

It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  have  frequent- 
ly  been  creditors,  at  one  time,  to  the  amount 
of  greatly  above  three  hundred  millions  Ster- 
ling 
■       ■  II  ■  — '■  ■      11        'I    ■  ■   11  ■  ■  ■    .i^fc 

♦  Hift.  Phil.  &  Pol.  torn.  if. 
t  F inanceSy  torn.  i.   p.  486* 
^  Temple'a  \york8j|  I»  i^;^     . 
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,  flates,  of  which  we  may  reckon  two  thirds  in 

foreign  loan : — An  immenfe  fum  of  furplus  ca- 
pital to  have  been  accumulared  by  a  nation 
pofleffed  of  no  greater  territory  than  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  without  any  good  harbours, 
or  any  natural  produce  fit  for  exportation  ;  a 
territory,  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  lefs  ez- 
tenfive  than  the  European  dominions  of  Ruffia, 
which  is  conftantly  running  in  debt  with  all 
the  world ! 

Skilful  as  the  Dutch  have  always  been  in 
trade,  and  enlightened  as  their  policy  has  in 
general  been,  with  refped  to  matters  of  go- 
vernment, they  have  at  times  departed  from 
the  ufual  fpirit  of  their  regulations  in  commer- 
cial affairs.  While  their  jealoufy  of  theOftend 
Eaft  India  Company  made  them  raife  an  out- 
cry which  proved  fatal  to  that  affociation,  they 
prohibited,  under  high  penalties,  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  United  Provinces  from  purchafing 
its  ftock ;  and,  at  different  periods,  they  have 
prohibited  all  loans  to  foreign  nations.  But 
thofe  laws  were  very  harmlefs ;  and  did  not, 
in  all  likelihood,  prevent  a  thoufand  florins 
from  being  embarked  in  foreign  loans.  How, 
in  fad,  could  any  reftridion  be  devifed,  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  prevent  a  Dutchman  from 
making  fixfer  cent.y  by  limply  lending  his  ca- 
pital to  Great  Britain,  on  the  fecuriry  of  her 
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ivhole  trade ;  while,  by  his  utmoft  labour,  toil,   sect 

and  rifk  at  home,  he  could   not  clear  above  , '"'    . 

half  as  much  ?  Thofe  foreign  loans  have,  in 
faft,  proved  the  bed  refource  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  adverfity. 

A  people  poffeffed  of  fuch  an  overflowing 
capital,  was,  of  all  others,  the  very  one  that 
flood  moft  in  need  of  foreign  colonies ;  and 
this  for  two  reafons — in  order  to  obtain  a  new 
opening,  of  whatever  kind,  for  the  ftock  which 
could  not  be  employed  at  home,  or  which,  for 
want  of  this  employment,  was  drawn,  as  we 
have  feen,  into  the  fervice  of  foreigners — ^and 
in  order  to  fecure  the  pofieilion  of  this  open- 
ing at  all  times  under  its  own  command. 

Had  the  colonies  of  the  Dutch  always  been 
as  extenfive  as  they  were  during  the  firft  half 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  little  of  the  na- 
tional capital  would  have  found  its  way  to  fo- 
reign countries  ;  and  the  opulence  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces  would  now  have  been  incalcul- 
ably great.  The  lofs  of  the  Brazils  forced  a 
great  portion  of  their  ftock  into  foreign  loans ; 
and  not  a  little  of  this  was  drawn  to  the 
cultivation  of  foreign  colonies.  The  Englifh 
and  French  colonies  were  much  indebted  to 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Holland,  at  their 
firft  eftabliihments ;  and  the  Danifli  colo- 
nies owed  their  foundation  entirely  to  Dutch 
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BOOK  capital.  *  Thofe  foreign  colonies,  and  their 
mother  countries,  aiFord^d,  indeed,  an  opening 
for  capital ;  but  it  was  neither  the  opening  mofl: 
advantageous  for  the  ftate,  nor  moft  fecurely 
eftabliflied  for  the  ftockholders. 

It  was  certainly  lefs  advantageous  to  the 
Hate,  than  the  colonial  cultivation  or  com- 
merce would  have  been ;  becaufe  the  profits 
only  of  the  capital  thus  invefted,  were  return- 
ed,  to  put  in  motion  Dutch  induflry ;  becaufe 
the  political  circumftances  of  the  country,  and 
.  its  trifling  extent  of  European  territory,  ren- 
dered an  extenfion  of  dominion,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  globe,  highly  advantageous,  on 
account  of  its  relations  towards  the  other 
powers  in  Europe,  poiTeiTed  of  American  terri- 
tories ;  and  becaufe  no  nation  flood  fo  much  in  ^ 
jieed,  as  Holland,  of  the  various  othqr  political 
advantages,  which  we  have  formerly  fhown  f 
to  refult  from  the  poflfefHon  of  diflant  pro- 
vinces. 

It  was  an  opening  for  capital,  too,  much 
lefs  fecurely  eftablifhed,  and  much  more  liable 
to  be  abridged  and  endangered,  than  any  em- 
ployment of  flock  could  have  been,  either  in. 
the  agriculture  or  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  co? 
lonies»    And,  here,  I  am  not  merely  talking  of 

thofe 
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thofe  temporary  dangers  which  arifc  to  the  ^  ^  ^  ''^• 
capital  of  a  ftate  employed  in  foreign  fervice, 
from  the  intervention  of  hoflilities,  or  of  po- 
litical confufion  ;  I  allude  to  the  conftant  and 
neceflary  progrefs  of  foreign  nations,  as  dan- 
gerous' to  the  commercial  profperity  of  Hol- 
landy  from  the  circumftances  of  her  fituation 
in  Europe. 

It  is  now  the  univerfally  received  opinion 
among  all  men  of  enlightened  political  views^ 
that  the  interefts  of  trading  nations  are  mu- 
tual ;  and  that  the  celebrated  prayer  of  Mr 
Hume,  *  for  the  profperity  of  Spain,  Italy^ 
Germany,  and  even  France  herfelf,  as  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain,  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  every  true  patriot.  It  mud, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  Mr  Hume  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch,  as  ad 
exception  which  may  occur  to  his  rule  ^  though 
one  which  he  feems  to  think  too  far  diftant,  to 
be  much  dreaded  by  any  country,  in  the  adual 
ftate  of  affairs. 

It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  Dutch 
have  adually  reached  this  period  of  their  pro- 
grefs long  ago ;  and  that  this  very  circum^ 
ftance  has,  for  many  years,  been  regularly  and 
conftantly  working  the  downfal  of  their  com- 
merce. It  is  indeed  true,  as  Mr  Hume  re- 
marks^ 

♦  £%  VI.    On  the  Jcaloofj  of.  Trade. 
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BOOK  marks,  that  a  nation  need  never  dread  ano- 
■  '  .  ther's  interference  with  its  ftaple ;  becaufe  a 
ftaple  manufadure  prefuppofes  fome  natural 
advantages  peculiar  to  one  people,  for  raifing 
or  working  up  a  particular  fort  of  produce ; 
and  becaufe  the  demand  for  this  produce  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  growth  of  other,  nations, 
whofe  ftaples  may  all  the  while  be  interfering 
with  it  in  fome  refpefts.  But  the  ftaple  of 
Holland  is  of  a  kind  not  peculiar  to  one  coun- 
try :  it  belongs  to  one  ftate  of  fodety  in  every 
country  :  it  is  extent  of  capital  and  mercantile 
(kill.  While  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
,  were  ignorant  of  trade  and  navigation,  they 
found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  the  Dutch 
ihips,  than  to  build  veffels  of  their  own. 
While  their  capital  was  low,  they  could  not 
afford  to  engage  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
without  loans  from  the  more  wealthy  Holland- 
ers  ;  or  to  engage,  themfelves,  in  the  trade  of 
infurance.  Their  wealth  confifted  in  land, 
which  they  cultivated,  to  pay  the  Dutch  for 
the  ufe  of  their  money  and  fliips.  But,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  their  own  population  increafed, 
their  wealth  augmented,  and  their  naval  (kill 
was  alfo  improved.  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
.  land  has  in  no  country  ever  been  carried  to  its 
utmoft  improvement,  had  things  been  ieft  to 
themfelves^  all  nations  might,  for  a  time,  have 
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found  it  more  profitable  to  till  the  ground  as 
before,  and  continue  to  employ  the  Dutch  Tail- 
ors, and  a  little  of  the  Dutch  capital.  Part  of 
the  Dutch  capital,  however,  would  fliil  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  muft 
have  been  encroached  op,  or  diiCpated,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  proprietors,  unlefs  the  colonies 
of  the  foreign  countries  had  extended  the  o- 
pening,  and  kept  up  the  demand  for  it:  in 
which  cafe,  it  would  have  remained  in  this 
channel,  until  a  fufEcient  accumulation  of  fo- 
reign ftocks  again  excluded  it,  and  threw  it 
back  upon  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  proprietors. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  countries, 
the  formation  of  a  mercantile  navy  would  have 
taken  place,  independently  of  thofe  politive  in- 
ftitutions,  which  have  perhaps  only  haftened  it 
by  a  few  years  in  each.  Navigation  ads  can- 
not create  failors,  and  (hips,  and  traders ;  they 
can  only  encourage  their  produftion,  and  haft- 
en  their  appearance  in  a  ftate  otherwife  about 
to  produce  them.*  We  have  already  feen,  how 
all  nations,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  naturally  divide  their  induftry  and  ftock 
into  various  parts,  fuited  to  diflferent  channels  ; 
and  we  may  be  aiTured,  that  the  taftes  and  ca- 
prices of  individuals  have  only  been  fomewhat 
aided  by  reftriftive  and  encouraging  regula- 
tio^Sy  in  leading  men  of  all  nations  to  an  em- 
VOL.  I.*  U  ployment 
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BOOK  ployment  of  their  labour  and  capital,  often  not 
^'  the  mod  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  not 
always  the  moft  profitable  to  the  individual.  ^ 
It  is  not  eafy  to  fee,  why  thofe  taftes  and  ca- 
prices fhould  not  be  reckoned  natural  parts  of 
the  human  character,  and  circumftances  to  be 
confidered  in  political  calculations,  as  much  as 
the  defire  of  bettering  our  conditions,  the  care 
of  our  offspring,  the  jealoufy  of  rivals,  or  any 
other  of  the  principles,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  fpeculations  in  the  fcience  of  politi- 
cal oeconomy.  Long  before  all  the  land  in 
any  ftate  was  cultivated,  or  the  cultivated  part 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  good  husbandry 
could  extrafl  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  infiuence  of  thofe  principles  would 
have  led  men  to  employ  their  induftry  and 
flock  in  foreign  commerce.  The  exam|^  of 
the  Dutch  or  Venetians,  or  whoever  elfe  had 
hitherto  been  employed  as  carriers,  brokers, 
and  merchants,  would  always  feduce  abund^ 
ance  of  hands,  and  of  capital,  from  agriculture, 
as  foon  as  hands  and  capitals  were  fufficiently 
numerous }  and  the  policy  of  modem  Europe, 
influenced  partly  by  abfurd  jealoufy  of  thofe 
common  carriers,  brokers,  and  merchants— 
partly  by  more  folid  views  of  the  neceffity,  un- 
der which  a  maritima  country  Hes,  of  acquiring 

the 
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the  fort  of  induftry  that  forms  the  bafis  of  a  ^  *  c  t. 
navy«— has  only  fomewhat  anticipated  an  event, 
which  muil  foon  have  happened  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  human  affairs. 

As  the  Dutch,  then,  poflfefTed  no  natural 
advantages  for  the  procedion  of  commerce — as 
their  fea  coaft  was  more  dangerous,  their  har- 
bours fewer  and  more  incommodious,  their 
produce  lefs  various,  valuable,  and  abundant, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  maritime  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  great  extent  of 
their  capital,  and  their  naval  fuperiority,  could 
only  fecure  them  a  temporary  advantage  in  the 
commercial  intercourfe  of  nations.  Although 
tto  jealoufy,  or  impolitic  views  of  rivalry,  had 
ever  induced  the  violent  meafures  of  legiilation 
and  hoftility,  that  were  purfued  againft  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century ;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fall  of  their  commerce  was  flowly  pre- 
paring, by  the  increafed  profperity  of  their 
employers  and  cuftomers.  No  fuch  national 
fiibdivifion  of  labour  and  capital,  as  that  which 
gave  Holland  the  carrying  and  brokerage  trade 
of  Europe,  would  have  fiibfifted,  after  the  ne- 
cefOty  had  ceafed,  to  which  this  divifion  owed 
its  origin.  The  divifion  would  indeed  have 
continued  in  each  nation ;  and  the  employment 
formerly^given  to  Dutch  capital  and  feamen 
U  a  would 
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BOOK  would  now  have  fupported  the  ftockholder* 
and  failors  of  the  different  countries  which  re« 
quired  the  afliflance  of  their  money  and  la- 
bour. The  land  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  (of  France  and  England,  for  exam- 
ple) was  formerly  cultivated,  partly  to  fup- 
port  French  and  Englifh  hufbandmen  and  ma- 
nufafturers— partly  to  fupport  a  clafs  of  mer- 
chants,  brokers,  and  failors  in  Holland.  The 
natural  increafe  of  French  and  Englifh  capital, 
and  the  confequent  introdu^ion  of  mercantile 
and  feafaring  purfuits,  accelerated  by  certain 
pofitive  regulations  of  the  two  governments, 
have  withdrawn  that  fupport  from  the  Dutdi 
ftockholders  and  mariners  formerly  employed  ; 
and  the  land  ,of  thofe  two  countries  is  now 
cultivated,  in  order  to  fupport  Frenchmen  and 
Englifhmen  alone.  .  If  other  openings  had  not 
been  found  for  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
Dutch,  formerly  employed  by  England  and 
France,  and  fupported  by  their  harvefts ;  that 
capital  could  no  longer  be  employed  at  all,  and 
that  labour  would  ceafe  to  find  fupport.  The 
money  would  be  diflipated,  the  men  would 
emigrate,  the  capital  of  Holland  would  be  di- 
minifhed,  and  her  population  would  not^be  re- 
produced ;  or  the  former  would  only  be  accu- 
mulated, in  order  to  be  diffipated  j  and  the 
latter  would  only  be  reproduced,  in  order  to 

emigrate. 
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Immigrate.  In  a  word,  that  lingular  ft  ate  of  sect. 
things  would  be  at  an  end— in  confequcnce  of  ^_  ^  « 
which,  part  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  France 
and  England  were  formerly  fettled  in  Holland ; 
and  thofe  inhabitants  would  now  be  transfer- 
red to  the  countries  which  fupported  and  em- 
ployed them. 

That  this  decline  of  the  Dutch  commerce  has 
afhially  been  coming  on  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The 
nations^  of  Europe  have  been  recalling  that  part 
of  their  natural  wealth  and  population,  which 
they  had  formerly  allowed  to  refide  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  lame  circumftances  of  natural 
fituation — the  fame  want  of  land,  which  for- 
merly gave  rife  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Re- 
public, has,  for  feme  ages,  been  operating  its 
downfall  and  will  unqueftionably  reduce  its 
overgrown  bulk,  to  that  fi;ze  for  which  the 
mediocrity  of  its  refources  have  adapted  its 
ftrength. 

A  few  particulars  will  illuftrate  the  fatal 
eflfeds  of  the  increafed  opulence  of  other  na- 
tions, (formed  for  greater  wealth  and  power, 
by  the  po0eflion  of  land),  upon  the  commerce, 
and,  in  general,  upon  the  refources  of  Hol- 
land. The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
France,  in  Dutch  bottoms,  in  the  year  1658, 
wa?  above  forty-three  millions^  X^e  tonnage 
U3  duty, 
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BOOK  duty,  impofed  by  Louis  XIV.  (in  imitation  of 
,  '  .  the  Engliih  navigation  aft),  deprived  the  Dutch 
of  almoft  all  this  carriage.  The  commerce  of 
England  with  the  Low  countries,  in  1562,  was 
valued  at  twenty-four  millions  of  livres  tournois 
fer  annum,  almoft  entirely  carried  on  in  Dutch 
and  Flemifh  veffels  ;  and,  at  the  aera  of  the 
navigation  aft  (a  century  after),  it  was  prodi- 
gioufly  increafed.  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that 
this  branch  of  the  Dutch  trade,  likewife,  was 
lopped  off  in  the  latter  half  of  the  feventeenlh 
century. 

By  the  ftatement  laid  before  their  High 
Mightineffes,  in  1771,  (ufually  called  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  propofitions),  it  appears 
that,  of  the  Weft  India  produce  exported  from 
Nantz,  the  great  French  colony  emporium^ 
one  fourth  only  went  to  Holland,  and  three 
fourths  to  Hamburgh :  whereas,  formerly, 
three  fourths  had  gone  to  Holland,  and  one 
fourth  to  Hamburgh.  The  fiflieries,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  fupplied  the  Dutch 
with  that  rude  produce,  i;^hicTi  their  want  of 
foil  denied  them.  But  not  even  thofe  fiflwries 
are  properly  their  own.  And,  the  moment 
that  other  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain, 
began  to  claim  their  profits,  the  Dutch  fifli- 
eries began  to  decay.  The  number  of  her- 
ring buffes,  fitted  out  annually  from  the  Pro- 

vinces. 
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irtnces^  was  formerly  from  1500  to  1800 ;  in  sect. 
1764,  it  had  fallen  to  150;  and  in  1788,  it 
was  200  at  an  average.  *  The  average  num- 
ber of  veffels  returning  from  the  Greenland 
fifliery,  during  the  years  from  1670  to  17009 
was  a  little  more  than  139;  from  1700  to 
X7309  it  had  rifen  to  145 ;  and  from  1749  to 
J  7799  it  had  £dlen  to  1 20.  The  average  num« 
ber  of  veffisls  returning  from  the  Davis's  Scraits 
iifliery^  from  17 19  to  1739,  was  89;  from 
1759  to  17799  it  was  only  35.  f  A  falling  off 
in  the  whole  whale  fifliery  of  nearly  one  third ;  | 
merely  from  the  effefls  of  competition,  and  the 
lofe  of  the  carrying  trade ;  for  no  nation  could 
fetse  upon  a  preferable  fhare  of  this,  as  £ng« 
hxki  did  of  the  herring  fi%ry.  The  New* 
Eaglanders  have,  in  like  manner,  from  the  ad«» 
vantages  of  their  fituation,  carried  off  a  great 
part  of  the  Northern  cod  fifbery. 

During  the  fame  period,  the  whole  trade 

with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  mod  profitable 

and  convenient  of  any  that  the  Dutch  enjoyed^ 

'  bad  fallen  off  nearly  one  half.  §     And  the  Me- 

*U  4  diterranean 

*  Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (Eocyc.  Method.)  III.  709.— 
"La  Richeflie  de  la  Hollande,  II.  54. 

f  Commerce,  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  552. 

t  The  author  of  La  Rlchefe  de  la  HolUnde  ilatei  the 
Ming  off  at  two  fifths,  li.  ^6. 

f  La  RicheOe  de  la  Hollaiide,  IL  57. 
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B.OOK  iKterranean  trade^  which  was  as  it*  were  the 
.  ^''  .  Other  wing  of  the  Baltic  trade,  muft  have 
decayed  in  proportion.  Befides,  the  interior 
carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  has  like«» 
wife  been  greatly  diminifhed.  It  confifted 
chiefly  in  carrying  Weft  Indian  produce  from 
Marfeilles  to  the  Levant,  a  commerce  now  ak 
moft  entirely  occupied  by  the  French  them* 
felves.  In  a  word,  the  perfons  beft  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Dutch  commerce  have  afierted 
(and  there  is  no  reafon  whatever  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  opinion),  that  no  branch  of  it 
has  retained  its  former  vigour,  except  the  A« 
merican  and  African  trade,  and  that  of  *:he 
Rhine  and  the  Macfe,  which  are  all  independ* 
ent  of  foreign  ppwer  and  competition.  The 
other  branches  have  been  co&ftantly  aad  rapid* 
ly  decaying.  *• 

Nor  will  it  be  fuiScient  to  iay,  that  the 
capital  and  induftry,  forced  out  of  all  thofe 
branches  of  commerce,  have  found  an  opening 
elfewhere*.  We  know  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  laft  century,  the  Dutch  ftock  bad 
filled  every  crevice  of  the  market,  where  it 
could  find  admittance:  for  the  profits  were 
lis  low  as  poifible  ;  and  the  loans  upon  low  iq« 
tereft,  were  ejptenfiye  and  ejifily  made.    Sif 

William 

*  La  Richefle  dc  la  HoUande,  II.  3^9.— Ecofi.  fd^ 
(Encyc.  Method.^  III.  70J, 
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WilHsun  Temple  was  infoimedy  when  in  Hcil-  •  B  c  n 
land  (1669-70),  that  almoft  all  the  fisrdgn  ^'^ 
trades  of  the  Dutch  were  lofing  ones,  ezcq>t 
the  Indiaii ;  and  that  none  gave  a  profit  of 
above  two  or  three  pfr  cent.  *  The  rent  of 
land  was  then  never  higher  than  two  per  ceni.^ 
and  was  deemed  the  leaft  gainful  employment 
of  ftock.f  A  divifion  of  trade  had  taken 
place ;  perhaps  the  bft  refinement  of  a  floo« 
rifhing  commercial  people.  Each  town  applied 
almoft  iexclufively  to  one  branch ;  as.  Middle* 
burg  to  the  wine  trade,  Flufiiing  to  the  Weft 
Indian  trade,  &c.  |  Every  ardcle  was  taxed 
op  to  the  higheft  ;  and  one  fiih  lance  was  in 
common  ufe,  which  direfily  paid  no  kls  than 
thirty  different  duties  of  exdfe.  § 

All  thefe  are  fure  fymptoms  of  an  overflow- 
ing capital,  which,  if  thrown  out  of  one  trade, 
cannot  poffibly  find  employment  in  any  other. 
If  we  look  to  the  forces  and  population  of  the 
United  Provinces^  we  fliall  find  a  correfpondtng 
decline.  John  De  Wit  (1669)  computes  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  fed  by  the  fiiheries,  and 
the  trades  conne&ed  with  them,  at  450,000, 
in   Holland    and  Weft  Ftiezeland.^     The 

whole 

•    *  Obf<yvatroa8,  VI,— Worl^  1.  138. 
f  Ibid*  I.  92. 
t  Ibid.  L  128. 
§  Ibid.  I.  140. 
^  lAUrcft  of  HoUandi  FM  |.  c  9* 
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B^  o  o  R  whole  of  this  clafs^  in  the  SereA  Provinces,  in 
.  ^  ,  1788,  was  rednced  to  8o,ooo.  *  John  De  Wit 
gives  29400,000,  as  the  whole  population  of 
Holland  and  Weft  Friezebnd ;  f  in  17^789 
2,000,000  was  reckoned  the  whole  p<^mlati<m 
of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  |  and  in  1790,  it  was 
eftimated  at  about  29750,000,  including  the 
county  of  Drenthe,  and  the  lands  of  the  Ge- 
nerality, which  contain  half  a  million  of  inha- 
bitants. § 

The  army  of  the  Republic,  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  confifted  of  60,000  men^  was,  in 
1784,  only  37,000  ftrong ;  ||  and  fiace  that 
time,  it  fell  ftill  lower.  And  the  navy»  from 
£00  iail  had  been  diminiflied,  in  17&1,  to 
69.f 

We  iee»  then,  that  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  Holland^  there  is  not  a  fuffident 
ftcurity  for  the  continuance  of  its  mercantile 
profperity  and  political  importance  in  the  com- 
merce which  it  has  for  fome  centuries  carried 
on  in  Europe.    The  opening  which  the  vaft 

capital 

f  Ecom  PoK  &  Dip.  (Encyc.  Method.)  III.  709. 
f  Intereft  of  Holland)  I.  9* 
%  La  RIchefTe  de  la  HoUande,  II.  349.       ^ 
§  Boettichcr^s  Statlftical  Tables,  No.  VI f, 
II  Temple,  I.  143.— Ecod,  Pd.  &  Dip.  (Encyc.  Mc* 
jKod.)  III.  720*  > 

f  Ibid, 
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capital  of  the  Datdi  has  found  in  this  quarter  ^  b  c  r. 
of  the  world,  is  iafecure,  and  oiuft  be  dofed, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  by  the  ordinary 
progreft  of  improvement  in  other  nations.  The 
Republic,  which  does  not  raife  two  months 
fobfiftence  for  itfelf,  muft  theti  be  gradually 
reduced  to  a  trifling  provincei^  and  be  fwattow* 
ed  up  by  any  ambitious  neighbour,  wbofe  ter* 
rhories  may  be  incalculably  improved  by  the 
acquMition  of  fea  coaft,  and  of  a  race  of  men 
eminently  fitted  for  the  purfuits  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

The  acquifition  of  colonial  pefleffions  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  United  Provinces  can 
poffibly  avoid  fuch  a  cataftrophe,  and  fupply 
their  natural  deficiency  of  territory,  the  caufe 
of  their  inftability,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of  their 
rife  and  progrefs.  An  epenibg  for  capital  may 
thus  be  obtained  always  under  the  command 
of  the  ftate.  For  ages,  the  interefts  of  the 
new  fettlements  mull  be  fo  clofely  conne&ed 
with  thofe  of  the  mother  country,  that  na  fepa- 
ration  can  poffibly  happen.  Tt>e  habits  of  con* 
nexion  or  of  dependence  will  then  be  firmly 
rooted,  and  the  refources  of  the  European 
branch  of  the  empire  fo  much  exalted  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  their  union,  that  the  con- 
nexion may  be  preferved  long  after  it  has  ceaC* 
fd  to  be  neceffary  for  the  colony.    Even  after 

the 
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BOOK  the  growth  of  the  diftant  fettlements  fhall  make 
v^^'  _ '  the  fcale  preponderate  to  their  fide,  the  feat  of 
empire  may  be  transferred  acrofs  the  Atlantic, 
if  the  jealoufy  of  rulers,  and  the  fadious  fpirit 
of  demagogues,  ihall  not  interfere  with  tbofe 
plain  views  of  mutual  interefts,  which  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  an  empire  of  traders  are 
likely  always  to  entertain.  In  the  mean  time, 
befides  enabling  the  Dutch  to  command  a  large 
fliare  of  European  commerce,  to  obtain^  for 
example,  grain  and  iron  from  the  Baltic,  in 
exchange  for  Weft  Indian  produce ;  the  com- 
merce between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  dif- 
tant and  the  contiguous,  will  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  than  any  which  the  provinces 
could  pofiibly  carry  on  in  Europe,  even  al- 
though they  could  retain  their  former  ihare 
of  this  European  trade.  For,  the  higheft  com- 
mercial profperity  of  a  country  like  Holland, 
whofe  territory  is  on  the  fea,  confifts  in  circu- 
lating the  commodities  of  the  nations  pofleffing 
land )  and  the  profits  only  of  this  carrying 
trade  are  brought  home  to  fupport  domeftic 
induftry.  But  the  colony  trade  is,  in  fad,  as 
we  have  *  formerly  (hown,  a  home  trade  ;  fo 
that  the  capital  driven  or  drawn  thither  from 
the  carrying  trade,  exchanges  the  leaft  advan- 
tageous 

♦  Sea,  z,  part  I, 
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tageous  for  the  moft  adVantageous  line  of  em- 
ployment. But  even  if  we  ihould  confider  the 
colony  trade  only  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion^  it  would  dill  be  infinitely  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  carrying  trade,  to  which,  if  de- 
;prived  of  colonies,  the  trading  capital  of  the 
Dutch  muft  of  necef&ty  be  confined. 

The  pofTeilion  of  colonies,  then,  mufl:  be  as 
advantageous  to  the  community  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  agreeable  to  individual  capitalilts 
and  adventurers.  It  has  certainly  preferved 
the  commercial  exiftence  of  the  Republic  for  a 
length  of  years,  and  enabled  this  ancient  flate 
to  retain  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  inftead  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  its 
neighbours,  or  reduced  to  a  few  fifhing  vil- 
lages. No  nation  of  Europe  depends  fo  much 
upon  colonial  policy  as  Holland.  None  is  fo 
liable  to  be  affeded,  in  every  member,  by  the 
Hightefl  variation  of  colonial  affairs.  At  all 
periods  of  the  Dutch  hiftory,  then,  we  may 
believe  that  the  colonies  have  excited  conftant 
attention ;  and  we  ihall  now. take  a  view  of  the 
different  relations  which  have  at  various  times 
fubfifted  between  the  mother  country  and  hex 
diflant  provinces.  We  fhall  begin  with  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch  towards  their  Eaft  Indian 
colonies. 


I. 


SECT. 
lU. 
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I.  It  may  often  happen  in  a  commercial 
ftate,  that  a  few  large  capitals  only  are  for 
fome  time  acquired ;  .  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  naturally  look  for  thofe  diftant  employ- 
ments, which  flowly  return  large  profits.  If 
an  open  market  can  be  found  already  eftablifh- 
ed  and  tolerably  well  frequented,  the  large  ca- 
pitals will  naturally  be  attraded  by  it  as  they 
are  accumulated.  But  if  all  the  markets  of 
this  kind  are  (hut  up  by  the  monopolizing  po- 
licy of  other  nations,  then  a  new  channel  mull 
be  fought  for,  and  a  market  not  formerly  fre- 
quented, and,  of  courfe  not  regularly  fupplied, 
muft  be  reforted  to.  The  irregular  fupply  muft 
render  fuch  adventures  extremely  dangerous, 
and  cannot  fail^  in  the  end,  to  make  them 
ruinous,  from  the  certainty  of  very  great  delay 
in  the  returns,  and  the  chance  of  making  re- 
peated voyages,  without  any  returns  at  all.  If 
the  number  of  the  large  capitals  were  fufEci- 
ently  great,  this  inconvenience  would  be  im- 
mediately remedied ;  for  fome  of  thefe  would 
be  drawn  permanently  to  the  operations  of  this 
market,  and  employed  exdufively  in  the  talks 
of  collecting  and  .afibrting.  cargoes,  which  the 
other  capitals  migfit  circulate  and  tranfport. 
Hence  ihe  eftablifiiment  of  feftories  in  diftant 
countries^  the  nations  of  which  are  little  occu- 
pied by  trade.    But  before  a  fufEcient  number 
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of  capitals  have  been  turned  into  this  trader  >  £  c  t. 
fuch  a  diviiion  of  docks  can  never  take  place ;  .  "^  , 
and  the  larger  capitals,  for  want  of  it,  cannot 
fafely  and  profitably  be  employed  in  this  way, 
any  more  than  a  few  men  would  find  their  ad« 
vantage  in  applying  themfelves  exclufively  to 
particular  branches  of  employments  that  re- 
quire a  co-operation  of  many  hands— to  the 
manufafture  of  watch-cafes,  for  example,  be- 
fore any  watchmaker  had  appeared. 

The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  faftories  has  been 
the  primary  objed  of  all  trading*  companies 
with  joint  flocks.  The  neceffiiry  effe^  of  their 
inftitution  has  been,  to  draw  more  capital  to 
the  dlftant  trade  than  would  otherwife  have 
gone  thither,  in  order  to  open  a  channel  for 
thofe  which  would  have  gone,  fomewhat  fooner 
than  the  iame  channel  would  have  been  opened 
in  thenaturalcourfe  of  things.  And  another  con- 
fequence  of  the  commercial  fettlements,  (carcely 
lefs  neceflary,  has  always  been,  the  acquifition 
of  territorial  power ;  the  conqueft  of  part  of 
the  diftant  country  ;  the  change  of  the  trading 
company  into  a  political  body.  When  the  in« 
attention  natural  to  great  bodies  engaged  in  a 
rich  trade,  and  joining  the  charafter  of  govetw 
nors  to  that  of  merchants,  had  reduced  their 
affairs  to  an  unproTperous  condition  (as  geae« 
rally  happened  in  a  fliort  time)  by  their  infliv* 
ence  with  the  government,  their  fplendid  pro- 
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jniies  of  pecuniat7  aiCilance^  and  the  teapti^ 
tion  of  a  little  money  paid  down,  they  have  ge« 
nerally  fucceeded  in  favlng  themfelves  from 
ruin,  by  obtaining  exclufive  privileges.  Thus, 
the  inftitution  of  the  company,  at  firfl,  drew  to 
the  diftant  trade  more  capital  than  would  natu- 
rally have  gone  thither,  in  order  to  benefit  a 
fmaJI  clafs  of  ftockholders.  The  addition  of 
the  monopoly  kept  out  capitals  that  would  have 
gone  thither,  in  order  to  preferve  the  exiftence 
of  the  company :  and  the  acquifition  of  politi* 
cal  power  was  often  prejudicial  to  the  mother 
country ;  generally  ruinous  to  the  aflbciation 
itfelf ;  and  always  fatal  to  the  diftant  provinces 
over  which  its  dominion  was  fuSered  to  ex* 
tend. 

Such  has  been  exadly  the  hiftory  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company*  When  a  few 
Dutch  merchants,  in  the  fixteenth  century^ 
availed  themfelves  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover- 
les,  and  followed  the  new  route  to  the  rich 
market  of  Afia ;  the  chance  of  extraordinary 
profits,  tempted  them  to  run  the  riik  of  re« 
turning  without  any  cargo.  But  this  riik  was 
foon  found  to  be  very  great ;  and  when  the 
danger  was  realized,  the  ruin  of  the  adven- 
turer, who  had  embarked  his  whole  ftock  in 
the  fpeculatioliy  was  the  almoft  inevitable  con- 
fequenccc    Befides>  the  veffels  were  expofed  to 
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the  jealoufy  and  cruelties  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Fortuguefe,  at  that  time  the  moft  powerful  of 
all  the  nations  who  frequented  the  diftant  feas. 
To  form  a  fund  which  might  provide,  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  and 
for  t\^e  coUedion  and  afibrtment  of  cargoes  at 
all  times  in  the  Indian  markets,  z  number  of 
merchants  aflbciated,  publicly  agreed  to  z& 
in  concert  againft  the  common  enemy,  and 
tacitly  refolved  to  aft  againft  the  reft  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  the  States-General ;  and 
prevailed  upon  that  body,  by  adminiftering  to 
its  preifing  exigencies  in  the  Spanifh  war,  to 
grant  them  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading^ 
to  the  fouthem  parts  of  Afia,  for  a  fhort  term 
of  years.  It  is  probable  that  this  monopoly 
did  not  at  firft  keep  out  any  trader  from  that 
rich  commerce,  who  would  otherwife  have 
embarked  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  certainly 
drew  many  capitals  into  it,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  Europe.  For  the  Company's  capital  of 
6,500,000  *  florins,  was  divided  into  transfer- 
able fhares,  or  a£lions^^  of  3000  \  Iprins  each^ 
VOL.  u  X  which 

*  About  54i»B33l.  Sterling. 

f  This  u  a  term  oommon  over  all  the  Contincoty  and  il 
derived  from  the  aBhn  m  bmo^  of  whipb  the  poffcffio|i  of  a 
Ihare  may  be  made  the  fonndation. 

X  About  25QI.  Stcrltog. 
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«  o  o  i;  which  vfexe  all  fpeedily  bought  up.  But  the 
.^  J  .  whole  capitalifts,  engaged  in  this  trade  being 
aflbciated,  and  ading  in  concert  with  the  fame 
interefts,  they  fixed  the  prices  of  their  merchan- 
dife  to  all  confumers,  at  the  higheft  which  thofe 
confumers  could  afford  to  p^y.  The  fuperiority 
of  their  trading  capital,  too,  with  their  greater 
fldll  in  commerce  and  navigation,  enabled  them 
to  underfell  all  other  nations,  even  in  the  fo- 
reign markets  of  Europe.  For  fome  years,  the 
profiits  made  by  this  concent  were  enojrmous ;  the 
greateft,perhap8,ever  yielded  in  anytrade,except 
thfit  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  The  an* 
^ual  dividends  for  the  fix  years  ending  i6io^ 
were  as  high  as  thirty-fix  per  cent. ;  befides  the  va- 
rious political  advantages  that  attended  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Company's  ftock.  As  the  ordinary 
profits  of  (lock  were  certainly  not  above  one  fifth 
of  this,  including  the  wages  of  the  trader's  labour, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  high  tb^  price  of  the 
ihares  mud;  foon  have  rifen.  In  a  ihort  time, 
the  a£kions  rofe  from  3,000  to  15,000,  and  at 
me  time  they  flood  as  high  as  24,000  florins, 
'  eight  times  the  amount  of  their  prime  cofl.  ^ 

The 

*  *  La  Richefle  de  la  Hollande,  I.  154, — Commerer, 
(Encyc.  Method.)  II.  53J. — Didionnaire  de  l'  Homme 
a*  Etat,  par  Robinet,  XXVII.  117.— Ecoq.  Pol,  &  Dip, 
{Encjc  Method.)  III.  769. 
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^The  charter,  firft  granted  to  the  Company  sect. 
in  1662,  and  fmce  renewed  from  time  to  time,  .  ^ '  . 
conferred  upon  them,  befides  the  exclufive  right 
of  tradmg  to  the  Eaft,  the  fovereignty  (under 
fuperintendance  of  the  States-General)  of  all 
the  territories  which  they  might  acquire  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  by  purchafe,  treaty,  ox  coa- 
queft,  with  the  full  power  of  appointing  their 
own  fervants  }  of  raifing  whatever  force  they 
might  deem  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  their 
territories  ;  and  of  making  whatever  laws  they 
might  think  proper  for  the  internal  adminiftra- 
tioii  of  their  dominions.  In  confequence  of 
this  charter,  the  mod  exteniive  that  ever  was 
granted  to  any- trading  corporation,  the  Com- 
pany proceeded  to  arrange  their  eftablilhment, 
both  im  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  greats 
commercial  cities  of  the  republic,  interefted  in 
the  joint  flock,  named  each  of  them  a  certain 
number  of  the  fixty  direftorj,  to  whom  the 
Compaay*s  affairs  were  committed  in  the  firfl 
inftance.  Seventeen  of  thefe  were  entrufted 
with  the  ordinary  management  of  the  common 
concern,  and  received  good  falaries,  befides  the 
patronage  annexed  to  their  places. 

Whenever  any  fettlement  was  added  to  the 

Company's  dominions,   the  government  of  it 

was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  captain-general, 

who  commanded'  the  forces,   and  prefided  in 

X  2  the 
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BOOK  the  council  j  a  cBredor-general,  entrufted  witfc 
the  management  of  the  Company's  ftock,  and 
the  fuperintendance  of  their  commercial  inte- 
rdHts ;  a  major-general,  the  fecond  in  comicil ; 
and  five  {eU&  councillors.  The  union  of  thefe 
eight  officers  formed  the  grand  council,  invefted 
with  full  deliberative  and  executive  powers  in 
all  matters  of  government,  war,  negotiation,  and 
trade.  The  dangers  to  which  the  Company 
were  expofed,  from  their  ambition,  and  their 
jealous  policy,  rendered  a  great  military  efta- 
blifhment  neceflary  in  thofe  diftant  fettlements. 
So  early  as  the  year  1616,  they  had  no  lefs 
than  forty-five  large  veifels  engaged  in  war  and 
trade,  with  10,000  foldiers  and  failors  in  their 
fervice,  and  4,000  pieces  ot  artillery.  * 

This  flourifhing  ftate  of  affairs  was  of  Ihort 
duration. .  The  directors  in  Europe,  and  the 
Company^s  fervants  in  the  fettlements,  were 
carelefs  about  the  management  of  affairs,  in 
which  they  had  only  a  fmall  fhare.  The  great 
and  rich  proprietors  of  ftock  alone  were  much 
concerned  ;  but  they  divided  their  anxiety  with 
thoufands,  and  the  interefts  of  the  Company 
were  attended  to  by  none.  The  office  bearers  in 
Europe  were  only  anxious  for  patronage  and 
gain 

*  La  Richeflc  de  h  HoOandct  I.  155*  175*  &  485. 
— Commercey  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  539.-— Ecod,  PoL  A 
Dip.  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  543. 
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gain  by  their  places  :  the  fervants  in  the  colo 
nies  had  often  an  intereft  diredly  the  reverie  of 
the  Company's:  ^theywere  tempted  to  fettle 
for  a  while  in  exceedingly  unwholeibme  cli- 
mates^  in  order  to  make  a  fortune;  and  the 
care  of  acquiring  this  as  rapidly  ^  poifible  en- 
groifed  all  their  attendon.  Where  all  were 
bent  on  the  fame  objed^  mutual  indulgence 
and  connivance  would  be  granted  by  every  one. 
Any  ftrift  laws  could  only  give  the  more  power- 
ful a  pretext  for  opprefling  the  weaker,  and  for 
pillaging  the  Company  and  the  natives,  to  the 
amount  both  of  their  own  (hare,  and  that  of 
their  inferiors.  Thus,  the  mifmanagement  and 
plunder  of  the  Company's  fervants,  and  the  dif- 
putes  in  which  their  cruelties,  avarice,  and  im- 
prudence involved  them  with  the  qative  powers 
during  the  feventeenth  century,  greatly  reduced 
the  trade,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  inftitution* 
To  this  may  be  added,  the  di0enfions  arifing 
among  the  different  chambers  of  the  general  di- 
redHon,  which  had  all  a  Ihare  in  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  concern,  and,  like  the  vari* 
ous  parts  of  the  great  federal  union — the  pro- 
vinces themfelves — were  continually  at  variance^ 
by  the  jealoufy  of  the  rival  towns,  and  the  fac- 
tious or  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  men  that  obtain- 
ed an  influence  in  the  management.  Meanwhile, 
th^  expence  and  magnitude  of  the  military  efta* 
X  3  bliftment 
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B  o^  0  K  bliftmcnt  was  incrcafed.  At  the  end  of  the  eigfi. 
teenth  century,  it  amounted  to  eighty  veflch, 
carrying  from  thirty  to  fixty  guns,  and  twenty, 
five  thoufand  men,  foldiers  included  ;  while  the 
whole  dominions  in  Java,  and  its  dependencies, 
were  farmed  for  361 ,260  dollars.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  was  only  forty-five  vefTels,  and  ten  thou- 
fand men.  *  The  navigation  of  the  Company 
appears  to  have  been  little  better  attended  to. 
During  the  fpace  of  forty-nine  years,  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  veflels  were 
loft  by  fliipwreck  in  the  fcas  of  Europe ;  and 
the  directors  acknowledged,  in  1780,  that  their 
lofs  in  the  war  had  exceeded  ten  millions  of  flo- 
rins, nearly  twice  the  amount  of  their  original 
capital.  The  confequence  of  bad  management, 
and  loffes  of  every  kind,  has  been,  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  ftock.  In  1 75 1,  the  clear  funds,  in- 
eluding  debts  due  to  the  Company,  amounted  to 
62,480,000  florins.  Of  this,  only  38,060,000 
confifted  of  good  debts  and  trading  ftock,  the  reft 
being  made  up  either  of  defperate  claims,  or  of 
capital  vefted  in  buildings,  forts,  &c.  The 
whole  revenue  was  only  7,480,000  florins  ;  out 
of  which  the  expence  of  the  European  eftablifH- 
ment  had  to  be  paid.     Since  this,  with  the  ex- 

ceptioh 

♦  Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.   (Eocyc.  Method.)  111.  769.— 
Dia.  dc  Robinct,  XXVI 1.  117. 
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ception  of  the  declaration  m  1780,  a  profound   sect. 
filence  has  been  prcferved  on  the  Company's  ■ 

affairs,  by  all  the  office-bearers  of  the  Compa- 
ny, who  are  ftriftly  fwon;i  to  fecrecy,  A  more 
compendious  and  convincing  method  of  exhi- 
biting the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  concern,  could 
not,  it  is  probable,  have  been  devifed,  if  every 
document  reliadng  to  the  fubjed  had  been  laid 
before  the  public. 

As  the  Company's  affairs  declined,  and  the 
profits  of  the  trade  were  diminiflied,  the  proprie- 
tors became  more  tenacious  of  their  privileges, 
and  more  eager  to  have  th^m  extended.  The 
cruelties  exercifed  upon  the  Englifli  interlopers 
at  Amboyna,  are  coupled  with  the  bare  men- 
tion  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft.  The 
meafures  taken  to  prevent  a  larger  fupply  of 
Indian  goods  from  being  (hipped  for  Europe,  ' 

than  the  narrow  market  of  the  high  bidders 
can  confume,  are  equally  well  known,  and 
fcarcely  lefs  (hameful.  ITiey  made  a  conftant 
praftice  of  burning  in  the  fpice  iflands  all  the 
overplus  qf  the  fpices,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
contraband  trade  of  the  Dutch,  or  the  interference 
of  other  nations.  They  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  native  princes,  to  prevent  the  culture  of 
more  than  a  certain  part  of  their  lands.  They 
apfiointed  perfons  to  make  progreffes  round  the 
iflands  in  fpring  time,  and  deftroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  buds  and  bloffoms,  with  which  an 
X  4  indulgent 
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indulgent  climate  and  genial  foil  fo  richly  ad- 
orns the  aromatic  groves  of  India.  Laws  hare 
repeatedly  been  obtained  from  the  States^Gene- 
ral  by  the  Company,  to  prevent  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  foreign  Eafl  Indian  trade,  by  loan 
or  emigration*  Some  Dutch  lailors  and  meiw 
chants  having  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifh,  in  their  eftablifhments  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coaft,  during  the  firft  part  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  States  *publifhed  an  ordi- 
nance, prohibiting  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  repub- 
lic from  engaging  in  any  foreign  £ait  Indian 
fervice,  under  pain  of  baniihment,  and  confifca- 
tion  of  goods.  In  the  eighteenth  century^  the 
Oftend  Eaft  India  Company  excited  the  jealoufy 
df  the  Dutch  Company.  In  1721,  ala^was 
paffed  by  the  States,  prohibiting  their  fubje£b 
from  failing  under  the  Oftend  cplours,  upon 
pain  of  death.  And,  in  173I9  this  unfortunate 
aflbdation  was  diflblved,  in  confequence  of  rer 
prefentations  from  the  diflferent  European  States 
interefted  in  the  Eaft  Indian  trade;  among 
whom,  Holland,  that  is,  the  Dut9h  Company, 
took  the  lead. 

The  meafures  tak^  to  check  the  contraband 
trade  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  been  no  lefs 
fevere.  John  De  Wit  gives  us,  in  his  invaluable 
work  pn  the  intereft  of  Holland,  a  copy  of  the 

proclai^nation 
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pioclamatioB  iflued  annuaDy  by  the  goremment  sect. 
ci  Botavia^  *  (to  which  all  the  fettlements  are  ^^JJ^ 
fubordinate),  for  the  regulnicHi  of  all  the  Dutch 
fub}ed»  in  tbofe  parts.  Among  other  oppreffive 
articles,  it  is  therd>y  ordained,  that  no  bullion  or 
coin  fliall  be  in^orted  by  any  perfon  to  Europe, 
from  the  colonies,  on  pain  of  forfeiture ;  that 
all  claims  on  the  Company  (ball  be  {H-eferred  to 
the  boards  in  India,  and  determined  by  the 
Ck>mpany's  own  fervants,  on  pain  of  lofing  all 
right  of  adtion  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  that 
all  houfehold  furniture  carried  between  Europe 
and  the  fettlements,  Ihall  pay,  per  advance,  two 
thouland  florins  the  laft,  or  about  ninety  pounds 
Sterling  per  ton  to  die  Company.  | 

Notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  employ- 
ments for  induftry  and  capital  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dutch  dominions,  the  Company  have  al- 
ways difcouraged  fettlers  and  fpeculations  ia 
the  moft  extenfive,  perhaps  the  moft  valuable^ 
of  the  noble  territories  fubjed  to  their  power 
—the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  have,  for 


^  Part  I.  cap.  26. 
X  La  Richeff.  de  la  Hoi.  L  175.  220.— De  Wit,  lot, 
of  Hoi.  part  I.  c.  19. — Araoulds  Syfteme  Mar.  ^  PoL 
p.  127.— Anderfon's  HifL  of  Com,  III.  128.-— Commerce, 
(Eocjc.  Mcth.)  II.  543.— Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (ibid.)  III. 
769.  et  #f^«— Wadftrom  on  African  Colonization,  part  £, 
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B  o  o  K  a  long  time  paft,  refttfed  to  grant  the  lands 
^  of  that  vaft  trad  of  country  in  private  property, 
and  have  prohibited  the  fanners  from  fixing 
their  habitations  at  more  than  a  mile's  diftance 
from  each  others  although  many  diflrids  are  fb 
barren,  that  lefs  than  a  fquare  mile  -would  not 
make  a  proper  grazing  farm,  f  Their  fole  ob- 
jed,  the  profitable  trade  from  India,  and  the 
«  profitable  traffic  of  neceflaries  to  that  quarter, 
is,  it  feems,  much  better  accompliflied  by  flunt- 
ing,  than  by  permitting  the  growth,  either  of 
the  fettlements  themfelves,  or  of  the  fubfidiary 
colony  at  the  Cape. 

Thus,  while  the  expences  of  the  Company 
have  been  increafing  ;  while  their  profits  have 
been  falling  off;  and  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
declining  every  day :  ail  poflible  means  have  been 
tried  by  the  managers,  afEfled  by  the  States-Gene- 
ral, in  order  to  prevent  the  rcfl  of  the  Dutch  capi* 
taliils  from  engaging  in  the  traffic  with  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  they  certainly  would  have  reap- 
ed from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  (hares  of  the 
Company,  notwithflanding  all  thofe j)recautions 
lb  oppreflive  to  the  country,  have  c<mdnued  to 
fall  in  value  with  increafed  rapidity. 

The 

f  Sparman's  traTcls,  vol.  I. — Wadflrom,  part  I.  p.  iSa. 
Hielaft  AieBtioncd  author  fays,  ^'*wkhin  a  mile  of  each  o- 
dier ; '  but  he  adds  the  remark  vffcich  foliotrsy  as  I  Iibtc 
ftated  in  the  text :  and  i(  proves  that  the  firft  expreiien  fi 
wrong. 
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The  Thitch  capital  and  fldll  were  daily  dti-  <  «  c  t/ 
ven  from  feme  part  of  the  European  carrying  ■     ^'    ■ 
trade ;  yet  no  means  ware  purfued  to  open  a 
vent  for  it  in  the  colonies^  which  were  always 
under  command,  and  yielded  abundant  Aipplies  / 

of  the  produce  moft  in  demand,  moft  eafily  ex- 
changeaWe  in  Europe,  iBoft  calculated  to  give 
the  traders  who  poflelled  them  a  command  of 
the  European  markets. 

The  fall  of  the  dividends,  and  the  confe* 
quent  (fiminution  in  the  price  of  Eaft  Indiii . 
ftpck,  will  (hew  us  how  much  the  circunrflances 
that  we  have  mentioned,  as  operating  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  have  tended  to  injure^  the  Com- 
pany th^nfelves,  and  how  very  little  the  evib  a- 
Tifing  both  to  the  Dutch  and  to  other  nations, 
from  the  meafures  purfued  wjth  a  view  to  favc  the 
Company,  have  in  fad  tended  to  the  parti<:ulair 
advantage  even  of  that  hurtful  inftitution. 

In  the  period  from  .1605  to  1779,  the  divi- 
dends have  varied  from  feventy-five  to  ten  per 
tent. ;  and  in  many  years  no  dividend  at  all 
was  iflued.  Prorp  1605  to  1610  (both  inclu- 
five),  the  dividend  was  -(as  we  have  before  ftat- 
ed)  thirty -fix  percent,  at  an  average.  From 
16^10  to  1648,  the  average  was.  only  twenty- 
one;  and  from  1771  to  1780,  it  was  no  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  price  of 
{he  jidicns,  which  had  at  firft  rikn  to  five  hun- 
dred, 
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BOOK  drcd,  and  even  eight  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 
,  prime  coft,  fell,  in  the  period  from  1770  to 
1780,  to  about  three  hundred  and  forty  per 
cent.9  and  continued  during  that  time  regularly 
to  fall. 

The  gain,  therefore,  upon  the  capital  yefted  in 
the  Eafl  India  flocks,  which,  to  the  original 
fubfcribers  was  at  firft  thirty-fix  per  cenU^  had 
now  fallen  to  two  and  three  fourths  per  cent. : 
a  fmaller  profit  than  is  afforded  by  trade  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  and  not  one  half 
the  profit  which  private  traders  gain  in  the 
lead  advantageous  of  the  diftant  branches  of 
commerce^  We  may  eafily  imagine,  then,  how 
few  cajHtals  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  trifling  g^in  al- 
lure to  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Com^ 
pany.  That  inftitution  has,  in  fad,  for  many 
years,  been  fupported  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
thofe  who  wifh  to  acquire  a  political  influence  in 
hs  affairs,  and  are  contented  to  take  a  finaller 
profit  on  their  purchafe-money,  in  order  to  obr 
tain  the  chance,  either  of  patronage  in  the  Eafl: 
Indian  eftablifliment,  or  gain  and  influence  in 
the  European  dire&ion. 

Thus,  inilead  of  profiting  by  their  poffeilions 
in  the  Eaft,  to  fecure  an  opening  for  that  im- 
menfe  capital  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  Op 
verflowing  into  every  channel  of  foreign  employ*- 
mmt,  by  los^is,  commerce,  and  ftockjobbing, 
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and  which  will  very  foon  be  left  without  any  sect. 
employment  at  all,  the  United  Provinces  have,  * 
by  means  of  thdr  Eaft  India  Company,  almoft 
entirely  ruined  the  Eaft  India  trade,  ftunted  the 
growth  of  their  fettlements,  alienated  many  of 
the  native  powers,  and,  at  the  expence  of  all 
the  great  capitalifts  and  induftrious  adventurers 
in  the  republic,  have  obtained,  for  the  indolence 
of  fome  petty  ftockholders,  a  paltry  annuity,  and 
for  the  avarice  of  fome  great  adventurers  im- 
menfe  fortimes.  It  is  not  eafy,  then,  to  perceive 
the  origin  of  thofe  encomiums  which  have  been 
favifhed  on  this  inftitution,  imlefs  indeed  they 
came  from  men  direSJy  concerned  in  it.  M. 
Robinet  fcruples  not  to  afcribe  the  commercial 
and  political  importance  of  Holland  almoft  en-* 
tirely  to  this  caufe.     ^  La  Compagnie  des  In« 

*  des  Orientales  (lays  he)  c'eft  la  caufe  la  plus 
^  fenfible  et  le  principal  foutien  de  la  puiflance 

*  des  Hbllandois.  ^  * 

It  is  probable  that  many  years  will  not  e- 
lapfe  before  the  Dutch  may  find  it  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  to  give  vent  to  their  overflowing 
capital,  by  throwing  open  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
and  taking  from  the  Company,  if  not  the  go- 
vernment which  they  have  grofsly  abufed,  at 
leaft  the  trade  which  they  have  fyftematical- 
ly  mifmanaged.  But  the  ill  effeds  of  the  mo- 
nopoly 

♦  Dia.  XXVIL  117.  dc  rhommc  d'etat. 
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nopoly  and  the  Company  government,  will  Idng 
conliDue  to  operate  againft  the  Republic  and 
her  Afiatic  colonies.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
ftate  of  languor  into  whith  thofe  fettlem^nu 
have  been  thrown,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  have  been  expofcd  from  the  native  powers 
by  the  oppreffivc  goverhment  of  the  Company, 
the  monopoly  has  railed  a  formidabte  competi- 
tion againft  the  Dutch,  more  efpecially  in  the 
EngUih  and  French  colonies.  The  French,  for 
example,  formerly  fent  only  five  or  fix  veflels 
yearly  to  India,  and  purchafed  Dutch  Eaft  In- 
dia goods  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  florins.  Above  twenty  years  ago,  dicy 
fent  qlghteen  or  twenty  vefiels  to  the  Eaft,  and 
fold  to  Holland  as  much  Eaft  India  merchant 
dife  as  they  formerly  bought  from  her.  The 
political  folly  of  the  Repubfic,  then,  has  fub- 
je&ed  her  Aliatic  trade  to  precifely  the  fame  e-^ 
vils  from  foreign  competition,  to  which  the  un- 
avoidable difadvantages  of  her  natural  fituation 
in  Europe  fubjeft  the  other  branches  of  her  traf^ 
fie. 

The  States-General,  and  the  l^ody  of  the 
Dutch  people  have  been  recondded  to  that 
grand  nuifance,  of  which  we  have  now  traced 
the  hiftory,  by  its  conft^t  ability  to  fupport 
itfelf,  without  any  direO.  aid  from  the  public 
tres^Ty,  and  by  certain  evident  'advantages 
which  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  able  to 
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afford  the  commimity  and  the  govcmmentH  «  e  c  t» 
The  charter  wa3  granted  for  the  eighth  time  ia  .  "^  ^ 
1762 ;  and  the  average  premium  paid  for  thofe 
renewals,  was  about  two  -hundred  and  feventy 
thou&nd  pounds  Sterling,  or  three  millions  of 
florins.  The  Company  have  uniformly  paid  a 
compoiltion  of  iixteen  thouiand  florins  per  an-^ 
num  in  lieu  of  cuftoms  on  exports  ;  and  the  a« 
mount  of  the  cufLoms  on  £afl;  Indian  imports,  i& 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thouiand  flcHins  at 
an  average.  The  Company  have,  beiides,  often 
afiifted  the  (late  with  loans  at  very  critical  emer-^ 
gencies  ;  and  as  the  seras  of  the  Republic's  moft 
preflling  occafions  during  the  Spaniih  war^  and 
of  the  higbeft  profperity  of  Indian  afiairs^  bap-» 
pened  fortunately  to  coincide,  the  Company  had 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  very  effential  iervices, 
and  of  acquiring  a  very  great  name  in  the  ftatc* 
They  have  frequently,  too,  fupported  the  decline 
ing  manufadures  in  feveral  of  the  chief  towns  ^ 

of  the  provinces ;  they  have  always  allotted  «a 
confiderable  yearly  revenue  to  the  Stadtholder, 
which  fecured  the  favoiyable  influence  of  that 
.  officer ;  and  they  have  idually  ^granted  to  the  go* 
vermnent  a  percentage  on  the  prime  coft  of  the 
a^ons,  beiides  fumiihing  at  a  low  price  abund- 
ance of  faltpetre  for  the  iervice  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Although  fomc  of  theie  interpofitions 
are  &r  jCrom  b%iiig  beneficial,  or  even  harmteia 
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BOOK    10  the  ftate,  while  none  of  them  are  of  any  ma- 
^  terial  confequence ;  yet  all  of  them  are  of  that 

plain  and  palpable  defcription  which  generally 
attra&s  both  rulers  and  people.  The  profpe- 
rity  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  there- 
fore, by  far  the  moft  hurtful  commercial  infti- 
tution  that  ever  arofe  among  men,  has  been  al- 
ways an  objeft  of  equal  favour  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  it  did  not  much  affift  even  in  the 
mean  time  ;  and  with  the  people,  whom  it  was, 
both  in  the  mean  time,  and  at  the  long-run, 
bringing  to  poverty  and  ruin. 

IL  The  hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indian  cokmies 
of  Holland,  has  been  in  all  refpe£b  extremely 
different.  Long  before  the  Dutch  had  acquired 
any  fettlements  in  America,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  trading  thither  as  individuals,  or  in 
fmall  copartneries.  The  voyage  being  much 
fhorter,  and  the  temptations  offered  by  the  Spa- 
niih  and  Portuguefe  contraband  being  greater 
than  any  which  the  £aft  Indian  commerce  held 
out,  many  more  capitals  muil  have  been  drawn 
to  the  Weftem,  than  went  at  firft  to  the  Eailem 
traffic.  But  the  deiire  of  a6Hng  in  concert  a- 
gainft  Spain  during  the  war,  and  the  monopo- 
li2dng  views  which  traders  conftantly  engaged 
in  the  fame  branch  of  commerce  never  £ul  to 
acquire,  induced  the  feveral  individuals  and  co- 
partneries 
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partneries  carrying  on  this  trade,  to  apgly,  in  ^  e^c  t. 
the  year  1621,  for  an  incorporating  and  ex*  i^,^l-j; 
clufive  charter.  The  States-General,  expefting 
the  fame  affiftance  from  the  New  Affociation 
that  they  had  received  from  the  £aft  India 
Company,  and  believing  that  no  means  could 
be  devifed  more  efFedual  for  annoying  the 
Spaniards,  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  grant- 
ed to  the  New  Corporation  an  exclufive  right 
to  ail  the  Afripan  and  American  commerce ; 
taking  upon  themfelves,  in  this  manner,  the 
right  of  limiting,  not  merely  the  traffic  of  tbofe 
fettlements  which  they  might  acquire,  but  of 
other  ftates  and  colonies  placed  beypnd  the 
juriftli£lion  of  the  Republic.  Befides  thele 
commercial  privileges,  the  States  conferred  up- 
on the  Corporation  the  right  of  governing  and 
defending  any  new  colonies  which  it  might 
acquire ;  and  made  it  a  prefent  of  feveral  large 
veflels,  well  manned.  ,  They  retained  to  them- 
felves, however,  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
pany's Governor-General  abroad. 

The  original  capital  of  this  Aflbciation  a- 
mounted  to  feventy-two  thoufand  florins,  in 
transferable  (hares  or  adions,  of  fix  thou- 
fand florins  each.  The  European  admini- 
ftration  was  committed  to  fiv«  Chambers  in 
the  great  mercantile  towns,  confiding  of 
feventy-four  direftors,  of  whonf  eighteen, 
with  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  States,  were 
vojL.  I.  Y  invefled 
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BOOK  Inveilbed  mih  the  general  management  of  af- 
fairs. At  firft,  the  concerns  of  the  Aflbda- 
tion  profpered.  The  aera  of  its  formation  was 
the  mod  brilliant  period  of  the  opulence^  as 
teell  as  the  heroifm  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
tJnited  Provinces.  The  antipathy  with  which 
all  ranks  were  animated  againft  the  Spaniih 
name,  engaged  univerfal  favour  and  affiftance 
to  every  projeft  inimical  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Crown  of  Caftile.  The  Company's  charter 
happened  to  comprehend  that  very  part  of  th^ 
world  where  the  mod  valuable  parts  of  the 
Spaniih  dominions  were  moft  ezpofed  to  iliva- 
fion.  Thither  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
tirere  bent ;  and,  while  the  atmies  of  the  Re- 
public were  conquering  the  fine  provinces  of 
Brazil,  the  navy,  under  the  banners  of  the 
Weft  India  Company,  was  deftroying  the  rich 
commerce  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company,  during  this 
fplendid  period,  feem  to  have  attrafted  fo  much 
attention,  that  they  were  extremely  well  manage 
ed.  The  whole  expence  of  admiuiftration  and 
of  war,  from  1623  to  1636,  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  miiltom ;  and,  during  thofe  thirteen  years, 
prizes,  to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  thirty 
millions,  were  taken  from  the  Spanifli  and  For- 
fUguefe.  Eight  hundred  vefTels  were  conftant* 
hf  employed  in  the  commercial  and  ^lltary 
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operations  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  the  Com-  sect. 
pany,  with  a  wifdom  and  liberality  very  unu-  .  ,  ^'  ,. 
fual  in  foch  Corporations,  allowed  all  their 
fellow  citizens  to  trade  freely  to  Brazil,  pro« 
vided  they  ufed  their  vefleis,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  timber  trade,  of  which 
they  retained  the  monopoly.  But  that  com^ 
merdal  profperity  muft  always  be  infecure 
which  is  fubjed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  milk 
tary  operations,  and  depends  upon  the  pof» 
feflioh  of  war-monopoly  or  jrfunder.  A  trad-^ 
ing  company  is,  if  poffible,  more  imfit  to  con- 
quer and  defend,  than  to  traffic  and  govern. 
The  Portuguefe  no  fooner  threw  off  the  Spa- 
nifii  yoke,  than  they  turned  their  attention  to 
thofe  rich  colonies,  the  lofs  of  which  they  owed^ 
ih  a  great  meafure,  to  the  neglect  of  die  Spft»* 
nifli  goiFcmment  during  the  union  of  the  kin^ 
doms ;  and  the  Dutch  Company,  with  that  itt- 
conftflent  parfimony  which  marks  the  operas 
tions  of  mercantile  bodies  engaged  in  politiosd 
or  military  affiiirs,  had  retrenched  fo  much  of 
the  expence  required  for  defending  their  pof« 
feffions,  and  rendered  ufelefs  fb  many  of  their 
beft  officers,  by  fubjeding  their  meafures  to  the 
controul  of  men  taken  from  behind  the  coun- 
ter, that  the  colonies  were  left  utterly  defence* 
left,  and  fell  a  facrifictf  to  the  firft  attack  of 
.the  Portuguefe  *• 

Y  9  From 

♦  Note  Q^ 
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BOOK  Frotn  this  time,  as  might  cafily  he  c«- 
-  pefked,  the  affairs  of  the  Company  rapidly 
declined.  Bad  management  in  every  qnar* 
ter ;  difputea  among  the  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany abroad,  and  the  directors  at  home  ;  loff- 
es  in  war,  and  by  every  fort  of  pecalation---- 
all  the  ufual  attendants  of  company  govern- 
ment^-^confpired  to  ruin  a  concern  which  had 
only  been  fuppbrted  by  the  aftonifhing'  fuc- 
cefles  of  a  war  carried  on  againit  the  richeft 
territories  of  the  mod  opulent  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. The  amount  of  the  dividends  focxi  fell  to 
nothing  ;  the  value  of  ffaares  quickly  decreafed ; 
and  the  Company,  being  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  adaally  loft  by  the  trade.  In  1674,  there- 
fore, the  Corporation  was  difiblved  ;  and,  as  if 
the  bad  effeds  of  fuch  a  fyftem  had  not  already 
been  fufficiently  experien<%d,  a  new  Society  was 
immecSately  chartered,  though  upon  a  plan 
ibmewhat  different.  It  was  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  the  old  Company's  debt,  amounting 
to  fix  millions,  but  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent.^ 
and  was  to  accredit  in  its  books  the  proprietory 
of  the  old  Company  ftock,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent*  The  creditors,  on  their  part,  were  to 
advance  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  their 
loans,  and  the  ftockholders  were  to  advance 
four  per  cent,  on  their  fhares.  The  new  capital, 
thus  fcraped  together,  amounted  only  to  fix 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  florins.    The  ex- 
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ctufive  commerce  of  the  Company  was  limited  sect. 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  African  eoaft,  befides  the  .  /  ^ 
oonquefts  they  fliould  make.  The  reft  of  the 
trade  monopolized  by  the  former  Company,  was 
now  thrown  open  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  Re* 
public.  In  1730,  when  the  charter  was  renew* 
ed^  the  African  flave-trade  was  made  free,  on 
condition  of  a  certain  laiftage  being  paid  to  the 
Company;  and  in  17349  the  whole  Africam 
trade  was  laid  open  upon  the  fam^  terms. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged^  that,  even  preTious 
to  1730^  the  i^rivileges  of  this  Corporation  were 
fuch  as  could,  give  but  little  umbrage  to  the 
body  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  when  compared 
with  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  fame  kind.  But  as  the  united  privileges  of 
the  Company  were  not  fufficient  to  counterba* 
kuice  the  various  difadvantages  under  which  all 
fiich  inflitutions  labour,tbey  obtained,ini682,tbe 
ezdufive  mimagement  of  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
for  the  trifling  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  thou* 
iwd  florins  paid  to  the  States-Generalr  This  grant 
was  accompanied  by  certain  conditions,  evident* 
ly  fuggefted  by  the  biftory  of  the  Eaft  India  and 
old  Weft  India  companies,  and  framed  with  the 
Bianifeft  view  of  preventing  the  abufes  common 
to  trading  corporations.  They  were  to  ferve  as 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Company  in  the 
pofli^flion  of  the  new  territory  j  and  the  altenu 
¥3  tion 
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?  ^  P  'F  tion  or  infringemeat  of  any  of  them  was  to  in- 
'     ^'      ■  cur  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  grant. 

By  article  IV,  of  this  important  charter,  certain 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  eftablxfiied,  and 
certain  taxes  fixed  on  the  cplonifts.  By  articles 
VL  and  VIL,  the  Company  is  bound  to  fumifli 
annually  a  fufficient  number  pf  (laves  to  the  co- 
lony, Thefe  ]:eftri3ion$  and  obligations  are  in 
their  own  nature  nugatory  and  abfurd*  It  is  ri-^ 
jdiculous  to  pveyent  any  authority,  conftituted 
for  the  purpofes  of  government,  from  varying  the 
xmpofls  according  to  the  circumftances  ths^t  may 
occur ;  and  no  criterion  i$  given  in  the  charter, 
by  which  to  eftimate  what  number  of  flares 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the  poionifls. 
The  planter^  muft,  of  courfe,  always  demand  a 
gceater  fupply— *the  Company  muil  be  inclined 
to  give;  a  fmaller  fupply  than  is  necei^ry.  But 
there  were  other  articles  added  to  the  above 
claufes,  and  necefiarily  produ^ive  of  the  hap^ 
pieft  effefts  to  this  fine;  colony,  by  remedying 
mod  of  the  eyils  that  ufually  attend  Company 
government. 

By  articles  XIII.  XIV.  and  XV.,  free  com* 
jnerce  and  fettlement  in  the  new  colonies  are 
^  permitted  to  all  Dutch  fubjefts^  on  concfition  of 
their  failing  ftraigbt  thither,  and  returning  ftraigbt 
therefrom,  neither  interfering  with  the  Compa- 
»y's  African  monopoly,  nor  touching  at  any  foj 
reign  port.     By  article  VIII.  (one  of  the  moit 
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remarkable  in  any  charter  of  this  kincl^  and  by    <  b  c  t 
£ur  the  wifeft  that  we  meet  with  in  the  hiftory  of       '"' 
trading  corporations),  the  Comt>any  are  abfolute- 
ly  prohibited  from  ever  fending  a  Angle  velfel 
to  the  coloqy  for  the  pmpofes  of  trade,  and  are 
OAly  permitted  to  carry  thither  ilaves  from  A* 
frica,  Wi4  to  reload  the  Have  Ihips  with  the  pro^ 
dnoe  of  the  taxes  paid  in  kind,  and  the  price 
received  for  the  flaves  fold.     Befides  thefe  im* 
portant  limitations,  although  the  Company  are 
allowed  to  name  the  governor,  and  to  bind  him 
by  inftrudlions,  the  States-General  muft  always 
ratify  both  the  appointment  and  the  inflru&ions. 
The  governor  is  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  States  and  Stadtholder,  as  well  as  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  he  is  to  be  guided  by  a  colonial  council, 
&le&ed  by  himfelf,  from  a  doyble  number  cho* 
fisn  by  the  free  isihabitaats*    The  Company  are 
bound  to  defray  ail  ezpences  out  of  the  funds 
^ifigned  in  the  charts,  and  to  lay  no  tax  what* 
ever  upon  the  fettlement,  without  the  confent  of 
the  States.  * 

The  privil^s  of  the  Company,  thus  re* 
An&edy  were  not  fuiEcient  to  defray  the  ex* 
peace  of  the  original  purchafe  money  paid  for 
the  chvrter.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  year, 
they  fold  one  third  fhare  to  the  city  of  Amfter» 
Y  4  dam, 

♦  Articles  XVII.  XVni.  XXI.  andXXYil, 
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BOOK  djuij  and  another  to  the  rich  family  of  Sommelf- 
u  ^  __'  dyk,  referving  the  remaining  third  to  them* 
felves*  Thofe  three  co-proiwietors  have  iince 
continued  to  form  a  fociety  or  partnerflup 
under  the  name  of  the  Surinam  Campany,  re- 
gulated by  the  charter  originally  granted  to  the 
Weft  India  Company.  The  aifairs  of  the  infti* 
tution  are  adminiftered  at  Amfterdam,  by  a 
congrefs  compofed  of  as  many  deputies  as  each 
partner  chufes  to  fend :  but  each  partner  hat 
one  vote  only,  and  pays  the  falary  and  ex« 
pences  of  his  own  commiflioner.  A  concern, 
managed  in  this  way,  poiTeifes  many  advan- 
tages over  the  common  adminiftration  of  char^ 
tered  companies — from  the  divifion  of  interefts, 
9nd  the  mutual  checks  of  the  three  parts  oi^ 
each  other,  and  from  one  of  the  parties  being, 
not  a  corporation,  but  a  private  individual.  la 
vigour  and  decifion  of  operations,  fuch  a  go^ 
vernment  muft  be  proportionabty  deficient) 
and  hence  the  territories  of  the  Company  have 
been  expofed  to  many  ferious  dangers  from  ia<* 
vafions  and  infurredions,  without  pofieifing 
fufEcient  vigour  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occafion.  Except  in  th^  government  of  Suri- 
nam, this  AiTociation  has  no  connexion  vnth 
the  Weft  India  Company,  which,  of  confe^ 
quence,  continued  to  furnifli  negroes  to  the  fet- 
tlement,  in  its  Rapacity  of  African  Company, 
yfttil  the  year  1 730. 
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A  view  of  the  progrefs  of  the  dividends  and 
prices  of  Weft  India  ftock,  will  enable  us  to 
judge  concerning  the  profperity,  not  ojtily  of 
the  Surinam  Society,  but  alfo  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Weft  India  Company.  The  average  di* 
vidend  in  ten  years,  ending  1690,  was  2f  fer 
cent.  In  ten  years,  ending  17729  it  was  i  per 
eent. ;  and  from  1773  to  1779  inclufive,  no* 
thing  at  all  was  divided.  The  aftions,  as  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  have  never  been  at  par  { 
their  price  has  varied  from  924-  to  iZ  per  cent. 
iince  the  year  1723*  The  average  price  during 
ten  years,  ending  1732,  was  about  iiiper  cent. 
During  ten  years,  ending  1 779,  it  had  fallen 
to  2%^  per  cent. 

The  fettlements  of  Efiequibo,  or  liTequibo, 
and  Demerary,  have  been  always  under  the 
charter  of  the  Weft  India  Company,  as  well  as 
Surinam,  and  governed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Berbice,  or  Berbiche,  though' within  the 
Company's  charter,  owed  its  origin  to  the  mer- 
cantile fpeculations  of  the  family  of  Van  Peere } 
and  all  the  cultivated  part  of  the  colqny  be* 
longed  to  them.  In  1678,  they  obtained  a  per- 
petual  grtet  of  it  from  the  Company,  which  was 
confirmed  in  1703  ;  and  when  the  French  at« 
tacked  it  in  171a,  the  colony  bought  them  ofF 
with  a  confiderable  compofition,  paid,  partly  in 
goods  and  money^  partly  in  a  bill  of  exchange 
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B  o^o  K  inwn  upon  the  houfc  of  Van  Peerc  in  HoU 
land.  For  the  acceptance  of  chis^  the  French 
took  two  hofiages  of  rank ;  and  as  thefe  hap- 
pened foon  after  to  die,  the  proprietors  refufed 
to  honour  the  draught.  The  money  was  paid  by 
three  great;  mercantile  houfes,  and  one  fourth 
of  it  by  the  Van  Peeres,  who  thus  transferred 
three  fourth  ihares  of  the  colony  to  the  other 
merchants  as  co-proprietors :  and  the  four 
houfes  together,  formed  a  cc^^rtnery  or  com- 
pany at  Berbice,  adminiftered  exadly  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Surinam  Society. 

Thus  did  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure, 
which  has  ever  diftinguiflied  the  Dutch  from  all 
other  nations,  give  rife  to  a  fpQcies  of  private 
property  and  delegated  government,  perhaps  the 
moil  lingular  that  has  been  kiiown  amopg  ci- 
vilised nations.  If  the  colony  of  B^bipe  had 
remained  under  the  fame  fyAem  of  proprietary 
management,  and  continued  to  proip^r  as  it 
did  at  firft,  we  might  hav«  now  feen  a  country 
of  much  greater  extent,  fertility  and  popula** 
tion,  than  the  United  Provinces,  fubjeft  to  the 
hereditary  aJnuniftraticHi  of  four  private  mer- 
chants, in  confequence  of  a  fpeculation  under«r 
taken  by  their  aaceftors.  The  proprietary  go? 
vernments  of  North  America  differed  from  the 
Co9ipany.adminiftrati(»i8  of  Guiana,  in  many 
^portant  particulars.  They  wfre  die  confe- 
quence, 
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quence,  not  of  mercantile  adventures,  when  the  *  ^  c  t. 
colonies  bad  attained  a  cooiiderable  pitch  of  "'* 
profperity,  but  of  large  and  thougl^tlefs  grants^ 
made  by  the  Crown  to  £urourites,  of  wafte  and 
uninhabited  lands.  The  proprietor  had  only, 
the  right  to  the  lands  which  remained  unafien- 
atedy  and  had  the  power  of  naming  to  certain 
offices,  which  conferred  a  fliare  of  the  ftipremo 
power,  extremely  trifling,  when  compared  to 
that  whkh  the  Dutch  governors  enjoyed.  The 
Britifli  colonies  were  fobfervient  to  the  Legifla^ 
ture  of  the  mother  country  ;-^e  Dutch  coloi 
nies  owed  the  fame  allegiance,  not  to  the  States- 
Creneral,  but  to  the  proprietors. 

But  the  exiftence  of  this  moft  anomalous 
fpecies  of  colonial  govemmcm  and  property, 
was  terminated  by  that  rage  for  fiockjobbing 
and  mercantile  gamUing  of  every  kind,  which 
broke  out  over  all  the  trading  part  of  the  Eun 
ropean  commonwealth  in  the  year  1720.  Ber- 
bice  opened  a  large  field  of  fpeculation  to  the 
proprietors.  They  re(blved  to  extend  their  afr 
fociation,  by  forming  a  capital  of  3,200,000 
JBorins,  divided  into  transferable  ihares,  the 
property  of  which  communicated  the  colonial 
rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  four  afibciates* 
Thefe  fliares  were  never  bought  up.  In  1774 
only  941  had  been  difpofed  of,  at  the  price  of 
1,882,900  florins  J  and  the  price,  originally 
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BOOK  2000  florins,  fell^  in  a  few  years  after  diat  pe^ 
riod,  to  200 ;  notwithftanding  the  brge  divi- 
dends which,  the  proprietors  moft  imprudently 
caufed  to  be  made  from  a  fund  wholly  iaade* 
quate  to  the  demand. 

The  African  trade,  the  other  great  branch 
of  the  Weft  India  Company's  property,  had 
been  rapidly  declining  long  before  it  was,  w« 
may  prefume  from  neceflity,  abandoned.  The 
Company  were  bound  to  fumifh,  annually,  to 
ibme  of  the  colonies  a  certain  number  of  flaves 
at  a  fpecified  price ; — ^to  others,  fuch  a  num^ 
ber  as  might  be  required.  They  were,  how« 
ever,  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  any  of  thofe  con** 
ditions ;  and  fo  long  as  the  excluiive  privileges 
of  the  flave  trade  were  retained,  the  deficiency 
was  fupplied  by  fmuggling  diredly  from  Afri* 
ca,  or  by  underhand  dealing  with  the  French 
and  Englifh  fettlements. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Weft  India 
Company  of  Holland  }  by  far  the  moft  harm* 
lefe  inftitution  of  the  fort,  fmce  its  revival  in 
1674,  that  has  ever  been  ereded,  whether  we 
regard  its  mercantile  privileges  or  its  poUdi^al 
power.  The  former  were  fo  limited,  that  they 
could  impofe  little  or  no  reftraint  upon  the 
general  commerce  of  the  colonies.  The  latter 
was  (6  narrowly  watched  by  the  government, 
^nd  fo  much  checked  by  the  privileges  of  the 
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eolonifts,  that  it  never  gave  the  Company  any 
opportunity  of  greatly  mifmaaaging  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  fettlements.  The  intereft  of 
a  few  individoaU  in  a  large  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's flock,  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  >an  ad« 
ditionaLcircumftance  in  favour  of  the  inftitu- 
lion.  Nothing  but  this  has  tended  to  prefenre 
its  exiftence,  languiihing  as  it  ndw  is,  and 
probably  drawing  fad  to  a  clofe. 

The  ill  fucceis  which  this  Afibciation  has 
experienced,  fumiAes  a  ufeful  example  of  the 
manifold  evils  of  Company  government.  If 
the  only  corporation  of  this  kind  which  has 
never  enjoyed  the  power  of  mifmanagiog  the 
political  affairs,  (lunting  the  growth,  and 
cramping  the  trade  of  the  colonies  fubmitted 
to  its  infpe£tion,  fi^ll  into  a  rapid  decay  almoft 
immediately  after  its  eredion,  and  only  pre* 
ferved  its  exiftence  by  deviating  from  the  na-* 
ture  of  chartered  companies  i  farely,  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  companies  which 
have  profpered  with  more  ample  grants  of 
political  and  commercial  rights,  have  owed 
their  fuccefs  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  the  govern- 
ment and  trade  of  the  community  entrufted  to 
their  care« 

We  ihall  now  ihortly  confider  the  advantages 
which  the  United  Provinces  have  derived  from 
the  polTeffion  of  their  South  American  colo- 
nies. 
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nies,  and  endeavour  to  eftimate  the  ftill  great- 
er benefits,  which  a  better  fyfltem  of  colonial 
policy  may  hereafter  derive  from  thofe  noble 
provinces. 

I.  The  avidity  with  which  Dutch  capitalifts 
have  uniformly  feized  all  opportumties  of  em- 
barking, their  flock  in  Weft  Indian  fpecula- 
tions^  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
has  appeared  in  the  other  lefa  wealthy  and  ad- 
Venturous  countries  of  Europe.  No  part  of 
the  Dutch  commerce,  ind^d,  gives  us  fuch  an 
id^  of  the  vaft  extent  to  which  the  accumu- 
iatioB  and  diftribution  of  capital  has  been  car- 
ried by  the  ftOgal  and  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  neceifity  un^ 
der  whieh  they  labour,  of  finding  fome  certain 
opening  for  their  furplus  ftock,  by  the  acquiii- 
tion  of  new  territory. 

We  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  remark, 
that  the  circumflances  in  the  fituation  of  finaH 
capitalifls,  and  the  nature  of  the  diftant  trader, 
or  of  colonial  i|>ecuIation6  in  general,  prevent 
fuch  fmall  proprietors  itom  engaging  dire&Iy 
in  thofe  branches  6f  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  thdr 
numbers  and  weahhi  the  Diutth  have  among 
them  fewer  large  capitals,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  nations  lefs  opulent,  induftrious  and 
free.    Their  magnificent  refources  chiefly  con- 
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SECT. 


fift  in  the  raft  number  of  fmall  capitals  every 
where  diffufed.  An  extreme  refinement  in  the  .  ^^ 
commerce  of  Holland,  has  opened  the  diftant 
traffic  and  agricuhure  to  thofe  fmaller  ftocks, 
as  well  as  to  the  larger  ones,  which  naturally 
refort  thither ;  and  this  has  been  merely  an  im- 
provement of  thofe  two  ways  which  1  formerly 
pointed  out  *,  as  the  only  means  of  drawing 
the  fmaller  capitals  into  the  colony  trade. 

The  temptations  of  an  interefl,  double  that  of 
the  Dutch  money  market,  and  much  exceeding 
the  ordinary  gains  of  Dutch  commerce,  are 
fuffident  to  induce  great  capitalifts  to  rilk  their 
money  in  loans,  more  efpecially  if  thofe  men 
are  engaged  in  the  colony  trade  as  merchants 
(which  is  generally  the  cafe) ;  for  then  they 
receive  the  confignments  of  Weft  India  goods 
for  the  European  market ;  and  the  whole  com- 
miifion,  amounting  to  2^  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
ceipts, and  the  fame  on  all  furnifliings,  is  a 
clear  profit,  without  any  rilk,  and  with  very 
little  outlay  6f  capital.  As,  however,  the  brger 
capitalifts  in  general  prefer  to  employ  their 
ftocks  diredly  in  the  colonies,  and  either 
to  refide  there  or  keep  a  fteward,  the  mer- 
chants, after  expending  all  their  capitals  in  fo 
tempting  an  employment,  often  find  them- 
felves  unable  to  fatisfy  the  demands  continual- 

; h 
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ly  made  by  their  Weft  Indian  correfpondcnrt 
for  more  capital,  to  extend  their  fpeculations, 
or  to  obtain  a  living  profit  on  their  former 
outlays.  If  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants ends  here,  they  run  the  ri(k  of  lofing  the 
confignments ;  and  if  the  planter  fails  for  want 
of  fuch  additional  fupplies,  his  creditors  are 
fure  to  fuffer,!  befides  loftng  the  confignments 
of  the  new  proprietor  who  may  purchafe  the 
ftock  of  the  bankrupt.  Thus,  the  great  Weft 
India  houfes  often  ft  rain  themfelves  much  be- 
yond their  power,  to  ferve,  or  to  fave  their 
debtors,  and  all  to  no  purpofe ;  contrading 
debts,  in  order  to  lend  to  their  colonial  debt- 
ors, till  at  laft  the  ruin  which  has  thus  been 
delayed,  falls  on  their  own  heads  in  the  fir  ft 
inftancct 

The  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  fmall 
capitalifts,  which  prevent  th^m  from  engaging 
in  colonial  fpedulations,  are  chiefly  their  ti- 
midity about  lofing  fight  of  their  ftocks,  and 
their  need  for  quick  returns.  The  circum- 
ftance  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  itfelf,  which 
produces  the  fame  effedk,  Is  the  neceffity  of 
large  ftocks  to  bring  in  tolerable  profits  *• 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  obftacles 
have  been  removed  by  the  fertile  invention  of 
the  Hollanders. 
The 
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The  merchant  who  receives  an  appointment    sect. 
as  agent  and  confignee  of  a  planter,  gives  pub-  r 

lie  notice,  that,  at  a  certain  time,  a  certain 
fum  will  be  required  for  the  plantation,  by  way 
of  loan  ;  that  the  documents  of  the  valuation 
and  produce  are  depofited  with  him ;  that  he 
has  received  credentials  as  direSor  of  the  af- 
fair, and  alfo  the  neceflary  number  of  afts  of 
hypothecation,  by  which  the  planter,  as  well 
as  himfelf,  become  bound,  perfonally,  and  to 
the  utmofl:  extent  of  their  property,  to  repay, 
within  a  certain  time,  the  loans  advanced  in  the 
form  of  purchafe  money,  and  to  difcharge  the 
intereft  of  thefe  at  certain  terms.  The  public 
are  thus  invited  to  purchafe  thefe  bonds  or  ac- 
tions, bearing  intereft,  and  transferable  from 
hand  to  hand,  The  holders  are  allowed  to 
meet,  and  choofe  feveral  refpeftable  perfons  of 
their  own  number,  as  commiffioners,  to  whom 
the  director  is  obliged,  annually,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  management,  and  to  Exhibit  do- 
cuments of  the  ft  ate  of  the  plantation,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  loan.  The  affair  is,  in  this 
way,  organized  precifely  after  the  manner  of 
a  public  loan,  or  the  ftock  of  a  trading  corpo- 
ration. The  temptation  of  a  higher  intereft 
balancing  the  inferior  fecurity,  the  monied  men 
eagerly  buy  up  the  aftions  of  fuch  private  co- 

voL.  I.  Z  partneries. 
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BOOK  partaeries^  and  give  them  a  currency  like  that 
of  the  Britifh  Navy  and  Exchequer  bills. 

When  this  mercantile  experiment  was  firft 
tried,  it  is  inconceivable  with  what  rapidity  the 
fliares  werefeized  byall,and  how  many  new  loans, 
on  fimilar  terms,  were  immediately  opened,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  (imilar  fuccefs.  The  fmall- 
eft  capitalifts  did  not  fcruple  to  riik  part  of  their 
flock  in  each  of  thofe  adventures — a  hundred 
florins  in  one,  five  hundred  in  another,  and  a 
Ihoufand  in  a  third;  (nice,  by  dividing  the 
riik,  they  diminiihed  the  chance  of  great  lofs, 
or  total  ruin,  and  were  conftantly  receiving  die 
returns.  Indeed,  as  the  adions  bore  intereft 
at  all  times,  the  holder  of  them,  if  the  fixed 
term  of  payment  did  not  return  often  enough, 
might  fell  hi«  proportion  at  any  time,  and  re* 
ceive  from  the  purchafer  the  intereft  due  fince 
the  laft  dividend,  deducting  a  trifling  confider* 
ation  for  the  advance.  The  coaftaat  pofieifioo 
of  his  capital,  under  the  fi&itious  form  of  ac- 
tions, and  the  recourfe  aflforded  againft  the 
merchanc-direAor  of  the  fcheme  conftanlly  in 
his  view,  gave  the  purchafer  the  idea  of  having 
his  capital  always  in  his  fight  f  and  fo  far  this 
idea  was  well-founded,  that  he  always  poilefled 
a  faleable  or  exchangeable  commodity  withiii 
his  reach.  ^  Befides,  no  a£Uve  fpirit  of  ad- 
venture 
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venture  was  required  ;  the  debtors  alone  were  sect. 
the  pufhing  people  ;  the  creditor$  had  nothing 
to  doy  but  to  purchafe  their  (hares,  and  draw 
their  dividends.  The  capitals  of  perfons  unfit 
for  bufinefs— of  children,  aged  people,  and 
woipen — might  find  their  way  into  fuch  loans ; 
and  the  ftockholder,  who  could  exert  himfelf, 
had  time  left  to  employ  his  talents  and  induftry 
in  other  gainful  occupations.  The  fmallefl:  gain 
or  faving  might  thus  be  laid  out,  at  any  mo* 
m^t,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  while  his 
main  ftock  was  carrying  on  his  main  bufinefs  ^ 
and,  in  a  country  fo  overftocked  as  Holland, 
where  the  openings  for  capital  were  daily  con* 
traded,  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to 
pofibfs  fome  fuch  vent  for  furplus  ftock,  which, 
in  lefs  opulent  and  more  exteniive  countries, 
would  inftantly  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fame 
lilies  of  employment  that  bad  led  to  its  accu« 
mulation. 

Thus,  the  fmaller  capitals  in  Holland  were 
attracted  to  the  colonial  cultivation  j  and  the 
mother  country  afforded  the  colonies  all  that 
afliftance  of  which  they  ftood  fo  much  in  need, 
by  turning  into  their  fervice  the  overflow* 
ing  capital  of  her  own  traders  and  proprietors^ 
The  amount  of  the  colonial  debts  is  accord- 
ingly ftatcd  to  have  been  enormous*  We  are 
Z  2  told, 
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BOOK    jqU^   ^[jat,   about  twenty-five  years  ago,  thrf 
r.  debts  of  Surinam  amounted  to  fixty  millions  of 

florins,  and  thofe  of  the  other  colonies  to  forty 
millions,  |  without  including  thofe  on  open  ac- 
count, which,  though  tranfafted  at  fhorter 
dates,  muft  have  been  very  great.  M.  Malou- 
et  (an  author  extremely  well-informed  as  to 
all  colonial  affairs)  fays,  that  the  debts  of  Su- 
rinam alone  amounted,  while  he  was  there, 
•  i^77^)^  ^^  eighty  millions.  He  eftimates  the 
portion  of  the  net  produce  which  comes  to 
the  planters,  at  one  tenth  only :  one  fifth  goes 
to  government;  two  fifths  to  infurance,  freight 
and  commiflion  ;  three  tenths  to  the  interefl  of 
debts,  and  to  cafualties.  Of  four  hundred 
houfes  of  proprietors  in  the  colony,  in  1776, 
only  twenty  were  free  from  debt,  and  enorm- 
oufly  wealthy ;  one  hundred  had  debts  amount* 
mg  to  between  one  third  and  .one  fourth  of 
their  value ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  owed  one 
half,  and  the  remaining  hundred  and  thirty 
owed  from  three  fourths  to  the  whole,  or  up- 
wards. J  This  exceflive  load  of  debt,  arofe 
from  the  great  eafe  of  borrowing.  The  avidi- 
ty of  all  money-holders  in  the  mother  country, 
to  engage  in  colonial  loans,  induced  the  plant- 
ers, 

t  La  Rich.'de  la  HoL  II.  201. 
t  Mem.  fur  Ics  Col.  torn.  III.  p.  87. 
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€TS,  who  wifhed  to  overtrade  or  relieve  their   6  K  c  t. 

.  III-, 

jdefperate  circumftanires,  to  tranfmit  to  Europe 

eftimates  of  their  property  -higher  than  the 
truth.  We  are  told,  that  it  was  ufual  to  fend 
about  the  fame  flaves  and  cattle  from  ne  plan- 
tation to  another,  at  the  time  of  making  up 
the  inventories  and  valuations ;  and  the  produce 
was  often  fmuggled  out  of  the  fettlement  in 
foreign  fhips,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  diredor- 
confignee  in  Holland,  *  who,  on  his  part,  dur- 
ing feafons  of  misfortune,  exhaufted  his  own 
funds  and  credit  in  advancing  to  the  ftockhold^ 
ers  the  intereft  due  from  the  colonics,  and  was 

.  fometimes  entirely  bankrupt,  while  the  actions 
were  all  the  while  felling  at  a  premium.  The 
failure  of  a  great  Weft  India  houfe  has  frequent- 
ly ihook  the  whole  ^Change  at  Amfterdara,  and 
been  felt  over  the  Republic  like  the  (hock  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.  On  the  other  hand,  evils 
frequently  arife  to  the  planters,  from  the  harfli ' 
treatment  of  fome  creditors,  who,  obferving  the 

>  ftrid  letter  of  the  law,  have  agents  ready  upon 
the  fpot,  to  force  a  fale  of  the  plantation,  on  the 
failure  of  payments,  the  moment  they  are  due. 
In  this  cafe,  the  creditor  or  a  friend  is  generally 
the  purchafer^  and  always  buys  at  a  very  low 
price, 

Z  3  The 

tf  '  '         '■ -      ..-I .  ■■  1 1  II  .^ 

*  ta  Richr  dc  la  Hoi.  II,  igi. 
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The  capital  attrafted  to  the  colonies  in  this 
manner,  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  faid  to  be 
taken  from  more  ufeful  employment.  For  all 
that  fyftem  of  credit  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, is  founded,  not  on  the  poffeffion  of 
colonies,  but  on  the  abundance  of  the  national 
capital.  It  is  the  effeft  of  a  vaft  accumulatioh 
of  ftock  in  a  country  without  internal  refources, 
and  depending  for  employment  on  thofe  deficien- 
cies of  its  neighbours  which  they  are  every  day 
fupplying.  If  Holknd  poffeffed  no  colonies,  the 
furplus  capital  would  ftill  find  a  vent  in  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  or  foreign  individuals, 
or  foreign  colonies.  In  faft,  the  very  fame  fyf- 
tem of  credit  has,  in  part,  grown  up,  in  thofe 
tranfaftions  alfo,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the 
colonies,  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the  exclu- 
five  privileges  of  corporations,  and  the  checks 
which  colonial  adventures  receive  from  the 
^abufes  of  the  Have  fyftem.  The  numerous  loans 
of  the  Dutch  to  foreign  ftafes,  are  negociated  in 
the  very  way  that  we  have  already  defcribed. 
The  lofs  of  the  colonial  eftablifhments  would 
only  multiply  thofe  foreign  loans,  and  deprive 
the  ftate,  not  only  of  all  the  political  advantages 
of  fuch  dominions,  but  alfo  of  the  fecurity  and 
gain  refulting  from  the  poffeffion  of  that  open- 
ing for  furplus  capital,  which  the  colonies  at 
prefent  afford. 

'' 2. 
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2.  Sevaral  other  circumftances  have  contii-  sect. 
buted  to  the  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  Dutch  .  '  . 
fettlement8,  befides  the  immenfe  refources  of 
'Credit,  fo  much  w^mted  in  ail  other  colonies* 
They  hare,  like  the  mother  country^  aflforded 
an  afylum  to  perfecuted  men  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.  The  rerocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantz 
fent  thither  many  refpedable  French  families, 
both  from  the  colonies  and  from  Europe.  The 
Jews  have  found  the  fame  hofpitable  reception 
in  Dutch  Guiana  as  at  Amilerdam :  they  form 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  white  population,  en* 
joy  all  civil  privileges,  and  participate  in  fome 
important  political  rights.  *  ITie  climate  of  Gui- 
ana, although  not  very  favourable  to  health, 
is  much  more  favourable  to  opulence,  than  that 
of  the  iflands ;  and  the  robuft  conftitution  of  the 
n^roes  is  not  at  all  affeded  by  the  difeafes  a- 
rifing  from  heat  and  dampnefs.  The  crops  are 
never  Jaid  wafte  by  thofe  hurricanes,  which  fo 
often  Waft  the  hopes  of  the  Weft  Indian  plant- 
ers in  the  tropical  fettlements.  The  foil  is  a- 
bundantly  produQive,  and  all  forts  of  Weft  In- 
dian produce  have  flouriflied  there,  that  have 
ever  been  tried. 

Z  4  From 

*  La  Rich,  de  la  HoL  I.  295.— Malouet,  Mem.  fur 
}cs  Col.  III»  ijo.^r-Morff,  American  Geography,  p.  155. 
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From  all  thefe  caufes  has  arifen  a  degree  of 
induftry  and  agricultural  weaUh  quite  unknown 
even  in  the  other  colonies  of  European  nations. 
The  Dutch,  in  South  America,  are  diftingui(h<7 
ed  by  the  fame  perfevering  fpirit  of  labour,  that 
marks  their  charafter  in  Europe  ;  by  the  fame 
neceffity  of  ftruggling  againft  the  encroachments 
of  the  fea  j  and  by  the  fame  fplendid  reward  of 
their  toils,  in  aftonifhing  opulence. 

In  the  year  1764,  Demerary  and  Iffequibo 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty  plantations  on  a 
fmall  fcale.  The  average  produce  of  Surinam, 
in  the  year  1775,  was  eftimated  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  millions — the  growth  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  large  plantation?,  tranfported  to 
the  mother  country  in  feventy  great  veffels.  Ber- 
bice,  which  has  never  recovered  the  effeds  of 
the  fatal  infurredkion  in  1760,  had  only  (in 
1775)  one  hundred  and  four  plantations,  and 
fcnt  home,  in  four  or  five  veffels,  from  ten  to 
twelve  hundred  tboufand  florins  worth  of  pro- 
duce. *  .  Since  that  time,  the  cultivation  of  eve- 
ry article,  except  cottoi;  and  cacao,  has  been  di- 
minilhed  ;   but  the  returns  of  the  former  of 

thofe 

*  Morfc,  Amcr.  Geog.  p.  154. — Ricard,  Trait^  du 
Commerce,  III.  676. — Malouct,  III.  190. — La  Ricb.de la 
Hoi.  I.  334. — Raynai,  IV.  262.— Commerce  (Encyc.  Me- 
thod.) II.  548 -Econ-  Pol.  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  54. 
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•thofe  valuable  articles  (efteemed  the  fined  in  sect. 
the  world)  have  increafed  above  eightfold,  and 
the  culture  of  the  latter  has  been  entirely  begun 
during  the  fame  period.  The  number  of  planta-p 
Uons,  in  1796,  w;is  reckoned  at  five  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  produce 
of  the/ugar  and  coffee  grounds  had  fallen  off 
one  third  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years. 

The  whole  returns  of  the  Dutch  colonies, 
above  twenty  years  ago,  were  calculated  at 
^enty-four  millions  florins — exported  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  veffels,  navigated  by  four 
thoufand  men — and  paying,  in  freight,  four  laiU 
lions  five  hundred  thoufand  florins — ^in  com^ 
miflion  and  infurance,  two  millions  and  a  half^ 
The  Dutch  merchants  exported  to  them  mer- 
chandize (including  negro  flaves)  to  the  value 
pf  fix  millions, 

3.  The  moft  unfortunate  ciroumftance  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Dutch,  has  always  beei^ 
their  bad  treatment  of  the  flaves.  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  *  in  general,  the  caufes  of  this 
cruelty ;  and  I  ftiall  now  fliortly  take  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates.  Laws  are  not 
wanting  here,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  for 
checking  the  fevere  treatment  of  the  negrojcs. 

But 

♦  bed.  I, 
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B  00  K  Bm  tjjg  evidence  of  a  negro  being  inadmiflible 
againft  a  white  man,  the  matter  has  only  to  re- 
move from  the  fpot  all  European  and  Creole 
whites  (never  very  numerous,  at  any  rate,  upon 
the  grounds),  and  then  h&  may,  without  re» 
ftraint,  carry  his  cruelty  to  any  length.  We  are 
informed,  that  it  is  comnion  for  the  planters  or 
their  ftewards  in  Dutch  Guiana,  to  put  to  death 
thdr  flaves,  on  the  flighteft  fufpicion  of  a  fault, 
and  only  to  take  care  that  no  white  perfon  is  pre.- 
fcnt.  •  All  authors,  even  the  Dutch  writers  them^ 
felves,  agree  in  giving  the  fame  horrid  accounts 
of  the  cruelties  exercifed  over  this  unhappy  race 
of  men  ;  and  in  remarking  the  total  infufEcien- 
cy  of  the  laws  to  check  fo  great  an  enormity 
— to  counteraft  the  eflPefts  of  diifolute  man- 
ners, natural  to  men  placed  in  the  fituation  of 
the  planters  and  their  agents — or  to  conftr^n 
that  eagemefs  after  profit,  which  is  e3i:cited  by 
the  cravings  of  creditors,  and  the  competition 
of  rival  capitals.  *  II  n'y  a  point  de  bete  d^ 
^  fomme '  (fays  the  author  of  the  Voyage  a  la 
Guiane  et  a  Cayenne)  *  dont  la  condition  foit 

*  •aufli  trifte  que  celle  de  ces  efclaves.    lis  etaient 

*  obliges  de  travailler  fans  relache,  et  on  les 

*  traitait  fans   mifericorde.     Ces   rudes   traitor 
^  mens  les  portaient  fouvent  ay  dcfefpoir,  et  k 

^  chercher 

^  ]pcon.  Pol  (Encyc,  Method. J  ly.  297, 
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III 


*  chercher  les  moyens  de  fe  mettre  en  liberty  ;   *  *^Jj  ***• 

*  et  quand  ils  craignaient  d'etre  pris,  ou  de  ne 

*  point  obtenir  leur  pardon,  ils  fe  detruifaient 

*  eux-memes. '  f     The  author  of  *  La  Ricbeffe 

*  de  la  Hollande '  admits  the  charge,  and  afcribes 
the  fe£k  to  the  diflblute  manners  of  the  new- 
comers. J 

Accordingly,  the  Dutch  have  been  the  firft 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  condufl  equally  impolitic 
and  unprincipled.  The  exiftence  of  their 
power  in  South  America  has  been,  repeatedly 
endangered  by  the  attacks  of  the  revolted 
flaves,  who  have  formed  themfelves  into 
an  independent  community,  linder  leaders  of 
their  own  ;  and,  increafing  rapidly  in  numbers, 
have  not  only  held  out  continual  temptations 
to  defertion  and  difaffeftion  among  their  breth* 
ren  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  but  have  compelled 
their  former  mafters,  by  force  of  arms,  to  yiel4 
to  the  mod  humiliating  conditions.  The  re- 
duftion  of  thefe  Maroons  (as  they  are  called), 
the  defence  of  the  colony  againft  their  en- 
crdachments,  and  the  prevention  of  farther  difr 
aiFeftion,  have  been  the  grand  obje^s  of  the 
Dutch  government  for  near  a  century  paft,  in 
South  America.     At  laft  a  bulwark  was  creft- 

•j-  ?.  126.  t  II.  197, 
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BOOK  ed  againft  the  Maroons  in  1773,  by  furround- 
mg  the  whole  colony  with  a  cordon,  and  forts 
at  fmall  intervals.  This  has  rendered  a  large 
force  always  neceiTary  in  thofe  parts.  The  u* 
fual  peace  eftablifhment  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  regulars  in  Surinam,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  Berbice,  all  in  the  Company's  fervice ; 
with  one  battaliofi  provided  by  the  States-Ge- 
neral. The  critical  circumftances  of  the  fet- 
tlement,  render  all  the  whites  able  to  bear  arms, 
members  of  the  militia,  which  is  compofed  of 
two  thoufand  men.  Every  fort  of  pains  is  taken 
to  conciliate  the  native  Charaibes,  to  employ 
their  aififtance  againft  the  Maroons,  and  to  ali- 
enate them  from  all  connexion  with  the  ne^ 
grd^s  of  whatever  defcription.  This  policy  has, 
in  part,  fucceeded.  But  the  great  root  of  all 
the  evil  remains  untouched — the  maltreatment 
of  the  flaves.  And  all  authors  and  traveller3 
^gree  in  ftating,  that  revolt  is  quite  unknown 
upon  thofe  plantations  where  the  blacks  hav$: 
been  well  treated* 

4.  The  colonies  of  Holland  have  fuffered, 
j^i  general,  from  the  importatioq  of  negroes 
being  too  fcanty  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
proprietors.  The  Weft  Indian  Company  could 
never  fupply  a  fufficient  number  j  and  ever  finc§ 

their 
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their  African  trade  was  thrown  open,  the  laftage  sect. 
duty  has  been  fo  heavy,  and  the  free  flave-ttade  r 

of  Britain  has  given  the  Englifli  fuch  fuperiori- 
ty  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  that  the  Dutch 
colonifts  jRnd  it  much  more  profitable  to  fmug- 
gle  the  article  from  the  Britilh  iilands  ;  from 
whence,  after  all,  the  fupply  is  far  too  con- 
fined. 

In  no  colony  is  the  difproportion  of  colours 
more  ftriking  than  in  Dutch  .Guiana.  Some 
authors  reprefent  the  whites  as  four  thoufand 
in  number,  the  flaves  as  ninety  thoufand.  O- 
thers,  with  greater  appearance  of  truth,  eftimate 
the  former  at  from  three  to  four  thoufand,  the 
latter  at  forty-four  thoufand.  *  We  fliall  after- 
wards fee  how  unfavourable  it  is  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  fettlements,  that  a  preference  is  uni- 
verfally  given  to  Gold  Coaft  negroes  in  all  pur- 
chafes. 

The  circumftances  of  the  Dutch  continental 
colonies  are,  in  every  way,  unfavourable  to  re- . 
fidehce.  Qnly  eighty  of  the  proprietors  are 
faid  to  live  on  their  eftates  ;  and,  in  general, 
there  are  more  ftrangers  than  Dutch  iq  the 
fettlements.  The  nonrefidence,  however,  muft 
augment  the  revenue  derived  by  the  mother 
country  from  thofe  poffeflions. 

5- 
♦  Note  S. 
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5*  The  Dutch  iilands  are  in  a  very  peculiar 
fituation — a  fituation,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
European  colonies,  ftrongly  refembling  that  of 
the  mother  country  with  refped  to  the  other 
ftates   of  Europe.      The   limited  extent  and 
barrennefs  of  their  foil^  renders  them  quite  un- 
fit for  the  operations  of  agriculture  which  en- 
rich the  other  iflands.     This  want  they  have 
fupplied,  by  availing  themfelves  of  their  pofi- 
tion,    extremely  convenient    for   fmuggling. 
They  have  accordingly  almoft  monopolized  the 
rich  contraband  trade  of  Spanifh  America,  and 
have  become,  for  fair  traffic  alfo,  the  great  em* 
porium  of  the  Weft  Indies.     They  are,  indeed, 
the  only  fettlements  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  have  ever  devoted 
themfelves  to  mercantile  purfuits.    The  liberal 
fpirit,  which  ufually   attends   extenfive  com- 
merce, has  alfo  been  difplayed  here ;  and  the 
ports  of  one  of  the  iflands  have  been  thrown 
optn  to  all  the  world.     The  confequence  of 
this  eircumftance  has  been,  an  aftoniihing  zc* 
quifition  of  wealth,  and  a  great  population  of 
white  inhabitants,  more  particularly  in  St  £u* 
ftatius,  where  the  free  trade  is  allowed.    In  the 
port  of  this  ifland.  Lord  Rodney  at  one  tims 
(in  1780)  captured  prizes  valued  at  above  three 
millions  Sterling.    If  the  Dutch  are  neutral  in 
any  war,  the  trade  of  their  iflands  receives  a 

vaft 
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vaft  addition,  and  they  furnifli  all  the  belli-   s  i  c  t» 
gerent  powers  with  fupplies  of  every  kind,  re-  » 

gardlefs  of  any  political  confiderations,  and 
looking    entirely    to    their    profits.      ^   The 

*  Dutch  *  (fays  the  compiler  of  Harris's  Voya- 
ges) ^  are  in  perpetual  alliance  with  ready 
^  money,  let  it  be  Engliih,  French  or  Spanifli, 
^  as  appeared,  clearly  in  our  late  e^edition  to 
^  Laguna  and  Porto  Cavallo,  where  they  fur- 
^  niihed  us  with  cables,  ammunition,  and  even 
^  men,  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
^  had  before  furniihed  with  powder  and  ball 
^  fufScient  to  render  that  attack  ineffedual; 

*  and,  but  for  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Dutch 

*  fettlement,  the  Spaniih  fortrefles,  beforemen- 
^  tioned,  had  been  infallibly  reduced,  and  in 

*  our  poffeffion.  *  * 

The  ufual  confequences  of  commerce  and 
manufadurea,  a  greater  refinement  of  manners, 
and  m(Mre  ftudied  elegance  of  drefs  and  luxury, 
are  s^aarent  in  thofe  iflands.  The  good  treat- 
ment of  the  flaves,  who  are  chiefly  ufed  as  domef- 
tics,  and  not  required  for  field  work,  has  pre- 
vented any  tendency  to  revolt ;  and  the  number 
of  refident  capitalifts  with  their  families,  is  al- 
moft  as  great  as  in  equally  populous  di(lri£ts  of 
Europe. 

I 

♦  Harris's  CoDcdyon,  wl.  II.  p.  371. 
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I  have  already  ftated,  that,  many  years  ago, 
the  whole  export  from  the  Dutch' colonies  in 
America  to  the  mother  country,  was  about 
twenty- two. millions  of  florins.  It  is  probable, 
that  this  is  now  increafed  to  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions, or  two  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  Sterling.  The  importation  of  the  co- 
lonial produce  employed,  in  1779,  above  one 
hundred  and  feventy  large  veffels  in  time  of  war, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  probable,  that,  now,  this  number  may  be 
eftimated  at  two  hundred  fail  in  war,  and,  in 
peace,  at  one  hundred  and  feyenty.  The  ufual 
entries  at  Amfterdam,  from  the  North,  in  1778 
and  1779,  were  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
(ixty  ;  from  the  South,  fix  hundred  and  fixty  ; 
from  the  Mediterranean,  one  hundred  and  five ; 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen ;  from  the  whale  fifheries,  one  hundred 
and  feven ;  and  from  the  foreign  American 
fettlements,  ten.  The  average  bulk  of  the 
European  traders  was  probably  not  above  one 
half  that  of  the  colony  (hips.  We  fee,  then, 
what  a  proportion  of  the  whole  Dutch  tonnage 
is  occupied  with  the  colonial  commerce. 

It  is,  befides,  a  trade  always  increafmg,  and 
capable  of  indefinite  augmentation,  while  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  traffic  are,  of  neceffity,  on  the 
wane.    It  is  beneficial  to  Holland  as  a  home 
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trade,  while  the  reft  are  chiefly  carrying  trades. 
It  throws  a  large  balance  of  valuable  commodities 
into  the  market  of  the  States,  by  the  number  of 
colonial  proprietors  who  refide  in  the  mother 
country,  or  remove  thither  with  their  families 
and  fortunes.  It  fumiihes  equivalents  whereby 
cbe  reft  of  the  Dutch  commerce  may  be  fup- 
ported.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  trade  that 
Holland  poflefles  fecurely,  as  other  countries 
pofTefs  their  commerce. 

'  The  demand  for  colonial  produce,  in  the 
home  market,  is  not  nearly  fatisfied  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  Dutch  fettlements.  The  fugar  and 
tobacco  works  of  Amfterdam  confume  about 
double  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  tobacco  im- 
ported from  the  colonies,  although  we  include 
the  large  quantities  imported  in  Dutch  veflels 
from  the  mercantile  iflands,  and  raifed  in  foreign 
fettlements.  I  do  not  fay  that  this  is  for  home 
confumption ;  but  it  is  for  the  fupport  of  manu- 
fafiuring  induftry,  the  chief  part  of  the  domef- 
tic  induftry  of  Holland,  and  fof  the  preferva- 
tion  of  its  foreign  commercial  relations  with 
Europe.  Unlike  the  other  branches  of  Dutch 
traffic,  then,  this  might  naturally  be  extended 
at  the  expence  of  foreigners ;  and  while  the 
growth  of  capital,  and  of  naval  refources  in  the 
reft  of  Europe,  is  neceffarily  diminiihing  the 
great  ftaple  of  Dutch  induftry,  the  acquifition 
VOL.  1*  A  a  of 
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B  o^o  K  0f  Q0^  colonies  might  eafily  pulh  from  the 
Dutch  market  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  pro* 
duce,  that  now  gains  admittance  there,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  Dutch  colonies  being  fo  limited 
in  their  extent  or  produ6tive  powers. 

In  no  country,  therefore,  is  there  fo  great  a 
demand  for  new  colonies  as  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. To  no  part  of  Europe  are  colonial  pof- 
feflions  fo  valuable.  None  would  be  fo  irre- 
trievably ruined  by  their  lofs :  none  would  be 
16  much  benefited  by  their  extenfion. 


PART      II. 

OF   THB  COLONIAL  POLICT  OF  SFAIN. 

No  country  of  Europe  preCents  fo  ftriking  t 
tontraft  to  the  United  Provinces  as  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Whether  we  confider  the  phyikal, 
or  the  moral  and  political  drcumftances  of  the 
two  ftates,  or  attend  to  the  annak  of  their  hif- 
tory ,  and  compare  the  train  of  thoie  events  which 
may  be  viewed  as  of  accidental  occuirence^  we 
Aiall  be  ccmvinced,  by  a  very  fuperficial  furveyy 
Am  in  every  material  particular  the  diverfity  is 
complete^ 
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It  has  already  been  ihewn  how  the  want  ^  e  c  t. 
of  territory  ftimulates  the  laborious  exertions  of 
the  Dutch,  to  make  the  moft  of  their  Kttle  fpot 
of  ground ;  and  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  natural  refources,  by  interfering  with  the 
wealthy  and  refifUng  the  attacks  of  every  other 
people.     The  Spaniards  poflefs  a  country  fifteen 
times  more  extenfive  than  Ho^and,  of  incaicul* 
ably  greater  fertility,  enjoyiDg  all  the  benefits  of 
the  fineft  climate  in  the  world,  furrounded  with 
natural  barriers   of  defence,  and  bleiled  with 
every  advantage  of  fituation  which  can  facilitate 
commercial  intercourfe.    Yet  this  noble  territory 
fupports,  in  proportion,  not  much  more  than 
(me  fourth  of  the  Dutch  population.    Its  natives 
are  lazy  and  poor ;  its  government  is  perpetual* 
ly  reduced  to  the  utmoft  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  fubje^ed  to  a  mean  dependence  upon  fo* 
reign  powers ;  and  its  whole  trade  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a  fingle  Dutch  province.     As 
abundance  of  fertile  land  has  rendered  great  ex- 
ertions of  indufby  fuperfluous,  and  fuperfed- 
ed  all  neceflity  ofaffiftance  from  foreign,  pur- 
fuits :  fo  have  the  fame  advantages  of  hatural 
fituation  removed  that  check  upon  the  pafGons 
and  narrow  prejudices,  both  of  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  which  in  Holland  has  ewrcifed  a 
mod  ftriking  and  ufeful  controuL     The  policy 
of  Spain  in  every  department,  bjit  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  affairs  of  trade,  has  been  as  uni- 
A  a  2  formly 
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formly  blind  and  illiberal,  as  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  has  been  enlightened  arid  extenfive^ 
While  the  States-General  were  by  every  en- 
couragement attra&ing  foreigners  from  all  coun- 
tries, to  enrich  the  republic  by  their  capitals 
and  labour,  the  Court  of  Madrid  was  expelling 
from  erery  comer  of  the  peninfula  that  nu- 
merous race  of  men  who  poflfeiTed  the  whole 
induftry  and  (kill  of  the  community.  While 
unbounded  religious  tolerance,  and  ample  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights,  promoted  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  Hollanders  in  refinement  and 
in  wealth,  and  gave  their  rulers  the  full  ufe  of  all 
the  national  refourc^,  the  Spaniards  groaned 
under  a  bigotted  tyrrany,  and  a  defpotic  fuper- 
ftition,  which,  after  depopulating  the  iineft  plains 
of  the  kingdom,  damped  every  effort  of  the  re- 
maining inhabitants,  and  ftunted  the  growth  of 
the  national  power.  To  compare  the  European 
policy  of  Holkmd  and  Spain,  only  in  a  fingle  par- 
ticular—One of  the  largeft  proportional  revenues 
in  the  work!  is  raifed  from  the  Dutch,  without 
any  confiderable  inconvenience  }  while  the  Spa- 
niards,*to  pay  the  moft  trifling  proportional  reve- 
nue, are  more  opprefied  by  ruinous  and  abfurd 
fifcal  laws  than  any  other  community  that  ever 
exifled.  It  has  thus  happened,  that  the  people, 
of  all  others  the  leaft  favoured  by  nature,  have 
become  in  proportion  the  wealthieft  and  moft 
powerful,  while  the  nation  upon  whom  every 
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gift  of  various  felicity  was  lavifhed,  has  funk  ini-   * 
to  poverty  and  degradation. 

The  aeras,  too,  of  the  Spanifh  decline,  and 
the  Dutch  exaltation,  have  exactly  coincided. 
For  while  the  United  Provinces  belonged  to 
the  Crown  of  Caftile,  the  aflfairs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarchy  profpered ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  Auilrian  dynafty,  when  the  Dutch  were 
rifmg  to  the  highefV  pitch  of  their  grandeur, 
Spain  wasT  rapidly  falling  from  that  ftation  which 
once  rendered  her  the  terror  of  the  world.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
has  witneiTed  the  gradual  revival  of  commercial 
profperity  and  political  wifdom  in  Spain,  ihould 
have  been  marked  by  the  decline  of  Holland, 
both  in  wealth  and  independence. 

In  the  natural  circumftances  of  their  colo- 
nial  poflef&ons,  and  in  the  policy  which  has  re- 
gulated their  condud  towards  their  colonies, 
the  two  nations  ftill  prefent  the  fame  remark- 
able contraft.  The  territories  of  Spain  on  the 
continent  of  America  are  far  more  extenfive, 
and  infinitely  richer  in  every  refource  of  natural 
wealth,  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  power. 
Holland  poffeffes  the  moft  limited  portion  of  that 
continent,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  the 
word  climate  and  moft  difficult  foil.  In  the 
Weft  Indian  Archipelago,  the  largeft  and  moft 
fertile  iflands  belong  to  Spain:  while  Holland 
A  a  3  has 
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fi  o  o  K  has  only  two  bare  rocks^  utterly  unfit  for  culti- 
^  vation,  if  they  were  of  unbounded  extent ;  and 
fo  fmall,  that  they  could  derive  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage from  infinite  fertility.  While  the  Spa- 
niih  government  has  uniformly  turned  the  at- 
tention of  its  fubje&s  to  the  leaft  profitable  pur- 
fuits,  (hinted  their  induftry  by  every  fpecies  oi 
impolitic  oppreffion,  and  exhibited  in  its  colo- 
nial meafures  the  moft  glaring  inftances  of  in- 
juftice  and  blindnefs,  the  colonial  hiftory  of 
the  Dutch  has  prefented  the  fewefl:  examples 
of  illiberality  and  tyranny,  with  almoft  all  the 
fpecimens  of  foutid  and  enlightened  policy 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
New  World.  It  has  thus  happened,  in  the  co- 
lonial  as  in  the  European  fyftem,  that  a  few 
barren  and  marihy  acres  of  unhealthy  territory 
have  rewarded  the  invincible  induftry  of  the 
Hollander  with  greater  wealth,  more  extenfive 
political  influence,  and  a  larger  (hare  of  private 
happinefs,  than  the  indolent,  oppreffed,  and 
needy  Spaniard  has  derived  from  a  domain  of 
greater  extent,  and  of  infinitely  larger  refpurces 
than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

A  country  fo  rich  in  territory  as  Spain,  with 
a  population  fo  limited  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, is  evidently  independent  of  colonial  poiTef- 
fions.  All  the  induftry,  (kill,  and  capital  of 
the  natives,  may  find  ample  employment  in  raif- 
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ing,  manufa£turing9  and  ctreuliting  the  pro*  o  c  T. 
duce  of  the  foil,  or  in  exchanging  the  fuper-  '"' 
fluous  part  of  t^iat  produce  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  abound  in  other  ccmntries.  The 
Spaniards  are  neither  obliged  to  have  reconrfe 
€0  the  carrying  trade,  nor  the  iiiheries,  nor  the 
occupation  of  brokers,  nor  the  employment  of 
capital  in  foreign  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
nor  the  extenfion  of  trade  and  hufbandrj 
which' the  acquifition  of  new  and  diftant  pro«> 
vinces  aflfords.  Until  the  peninf^Ia  is  as  much 
imi^'oved  as  it  is  poffible  to  improve  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tboufand  fquare  miles  of  rich  and  yz* 
rious  foil ;  until  its  inhabit^ts  are  as  numerous 
as  this  foil  can  fupport-«-as  ftillful  and  as  in- 
duftrious  as  the  natives  of  Holland ;  colonial 
eftablifliments  will  never  form  £b  important  an 
objed  of  attention  to  a  wife  government  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  Spanifli  affairs, 
as  we  have  £een  that  fuch  eftabliihments  ne- 
ceiTarily  prefent  to  the  government  of  Holland. 
Accordingly,  if  it  were  poffible  by  an  edid  to 
mould  the  taftes  and  defigns  of  men,  it  would 
be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Spaniards  at 
once  to  reform  all  their  domeftic  abufes,  re* 
linquifh  their  colonial  dominions,  and  apply 
themfelves  vigoroufly  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
European  dominions.  But  then,  if  we  are  to 
Vfiftip  let  us  build  ourfelves  the  ftrongeft  and 
A  a  4  cboiccft 
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BOOK  choiceft  caftles ;  let  us   fancy   edids  equally 
polBble,  which  may  at  once  regcnersite  Spain 
ahd  improve  her  colonies.     As,  however,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  praflical  inquiry,  it  may 
be  more  ufeful  to  refled,  that  the  love  of  fo- 
reign  trade,  and  of  diftant  adventures,  fpringa 
tip  in  every  community  long  before  the  land^ 
manufaftures,  and  home  trade  are  fufficient!y 
improved  ;  and  fmce  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
checking  or  diredting  this  tafte,  a  wife  legifla-^ 
tor  will  confider  how  it  may  be  rendered  fub^ 
fervient  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  ftate,  to 
the  increafe  of  the  imperial  refources,  that  is, 
of  the  domeftic  and  colonial  profperity.     How« 
ever  unncceffary  the  extenfion   of  the  home 
market  may  be  to  a  country  which,  independent 
of  all  colonies,  poifefles  within  itfelf,  from  the 
great  variety  of  its  territories  and  produftions, 
a  very  large  home  ^  market,  no  one  will  deny, 
that  every  acquifition  which  increafes  this  home 
market  is  a  bene6t  to  the  whole  empire.  How- 
ever  unneceflary  the  multiplication  of  demands 
for  raw  produce  and  roanufafturcs,  in  the  dif- 
tant  provinces,  may  be  to  promote  the  raif- 
ing  of  the  one  and  preparation  of  the  other, 
when  the  demands  of  the  contiguous  provinces 
are  fuiScient  to  excite  much   more  induftry, 
and  reward  far  greater  Ikill  than  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  peninfula,  furely  it  cannot  be  af- 
firmed 
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firmed  that  the  ccffation  of  the  demands  xvhich  sect. 
arife  from  the  colonies,  would  create  a  greater  . 

alacrity  to  furniih  the  fupply,  or  that  the  in« 
duftry  and  ikill  which  the  united  demands  of 
the  remote  and  contiguous  provinces  have  fail- 
ed to  call  forth,  would  be  fet  in  motion  by  the 
demands  of  the  contiguous  provinces  alone. 
However  little  the  government  of  Spain  has 
made  of  the  noble  refources  which  the  fined 
territories,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  place 
within  its  reach,  we  cannot  fuppofe  chat,  if 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  never  conquered,  more 
would  have  been  made  of  the  European  domi- 
nions alone,  .ahhough  without  doubt  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  any  one  pro* 
vince  in  either  part  of  the  world,  than  bs^$  ac-: 
tually  been  made  of  the  whole  empire. 

To  deny,  then,  that  Spain  has  received  very 
great  benefits  from  her  colonial  poiTefiions,  ap- 
pears, even  upon  a  general  view  of  the  fubjed^ 
extremely  abfurd.  .  Yet  many  enlightened  mea 
have  gone  ftill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the 
downfal  of  the  Spaiufl^  power  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  been  owing  to  the  extenfion  of  domi* 
nion  which  followed  the  difcovery  of  iVmeri-» 
ca.  This  is  one  of  thofe  vague  topics  wliich 
yre  may  eafily  expeft  to  find  adopted  by  de- 
^laimers  and  fpeculatifts.  But,  unfortunately, . 
that  clafs  of  writers  have  received  feme  counte- 
^  najics 
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BOOK  nance  from  the  remarks  of  the  philofophical 
^'       and  fober-minded  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions.    *  That  the  monopoly  '  he  obfcrves,  *  of 
^  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving  colonies  is 
^  not  alone  fufEcient  to  eftablilh,  or  even  to 

*  maintain  manufa£hires  in  any  country,  the 

*  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fufficiently 
^  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  ma- 
^  nufaduring  countries  before  they  had  any 
^  confiderable  colonies.     Since  they  had  the 

*  richeft  and  mo(t  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 

*  both  ceafed  to  be  fo.  *  *  The  tenor  of  this 
remark,  indeed,  U  confined  to  the  ftatement  of 
a  h&j  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  period 
of  the  decline  which  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe 
manufactures  have  experienced,  coincided  with 
the  period  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colo- 
nial greatnefs.  But,  befides  that  the  flatement 
is  given  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imply  fome  con- 
ne^on  between  the  two  circumftances,  the  whole 
argument  i^hich  precedes  and  follows  this  re* 
mark,  and  of  which  this  remark  itfelf  forms  a 
part,  proceeds  upon  a  view  of  the  fubjeft 
formerly  f  difcuifed,  that  colonial  monopolies 
in  general  have  been  hurtful,  from  their  ef- 
fefts  on  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country, 
']pius,  inftead  of  making  the  very  obvious  dir 

flinCtioit 
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ftbaion  between  the  Sptoifk  tod  Britifh  colo-  s  K  c  t. 
nial  monopolies^  (which  are  in  fa€b  as  complete- 
ly different  from  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
known  by  different  appellations),  Dr  Smith  ar- 
gues upon  the  fame  principles  againft  both  ;  con- 
cluding that  they  have  differed  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  their  mifchiefs,  and  that  the  effects  of  the 
one  counterbalance,  while  thofe  of  the  other  are 
counterbalanced  by,  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  tolonial  trade.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihew, 
in  the  Second  Section  of  this  Book,  that  the  ge- 
neral arguments  of  Dr  Smith  apply  not  only  to 
the  monopoly,  but  to  the  colony  tpade  idelf. 
The  diverfity  in  the  effefts  of  the  Spaniih  and 
Britiffi  fyftems  of  monopoly,  mud  be  deduced 
from  the  different  natures  of  thofe  fyftems. 
The  connexion  which  Dr  Smith  only  infinu- 
ates  between  the  decline  of  Spain  and  the  influ- 
ence of  her  colonial  aoquiiitions,  is  by  almoft 
all  other  writers  upon  Spanifli  affairs  broadly  af? 
firmed.  * 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  in  what  manner  the 
profperity  of  Spain  has  been  influenced  by  the 
dlfcovery  of  America ;  whether  the  acquifition 
of  rich  and  extenfive  colonies  can  be  charged 
with  having  caufed  the  decline  of  t^ie  mother 
country ;  whether,  in  ihort,  any  bad  confe- 
quence  whatever  is  imputable  to  this  augmenta- 
tion of  empire. 

I. 
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I.  The  only  evil  which  can  arife  from  the 
immoderate  exteniion  of  territory,  is  the  negleSt 
of  the  territory  formerly  poflefled.  It  may  fo 
happen,  that  the  government  prefers  the  care 
and  improvement  of  the  new  dominion  to  the 
attentive  management  of  the  old  ;  that  the  inte* 
refts  of  the  two  pofleilions  are  irreconcileable, 
and  that  the  one  is  facrificed  to  the  other  ;  or 
that  the  adminiilraticMi  of  the  whole  is  too  vaft 
for  a  Tingle  dynafty,  and  that  both  are  negled* 
ed.  In  fome,  perhaps  in  all  of  tbofe  ways,  Spain 
itfelf,  and  Portugal,  have  feverely  fuffered.  The 
dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  over  Spain 
during  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries, 
and  over  Portugal  previous  to  the  revolution 
of  1640,  was  marked  with  manifold  proofs, 
that  an  empire  may  be  too  exteniive  for  the 
profperity  of  any  of  its  parts. 

But  from  the  nature  of  colonial  power,  it  is 
feldom,  if  ever,  that  any  fuch  confequences  can 
arife  to  the  mother  country  from  the  pofieflion 
of  the  moil  widely-fpread^  colonial  dominions. 
The  exteniion  of  the  colonies  may  be  hurtful 
to  their  profperity,  in  the  very  fame  way  rh^t 
the  exteniion  of  the  contiguous  provinces  may 
be  hurtful  tp  the  interefts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  as  all  colonies^  of  whatever  magni- 
tude, muft  be  ruled  by  a  delegated  power,  and 
^s  the  taik  of  government  mud  Illus  be  fubdi- 
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vided.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  adminiftration  of  s  ^  c  t. 
the  colony  can  ever  clafh  with  that  of  the  mo-  -  /  ■ 
ther  country ;  and  I  have  formerly  examined 
the  probability  of  their  other  interefts  ever  in- 
terfering. However  ruinous,  then,  the  exig- 
ence of  an  unwieldy  colonial  empire  may  prove 
to  the  parts  that  compofe  it,  that  is,  to  the  co- 
lonies, the  acquifition  of  fuch  an  empire  can 
never  injure  the  mother  country  ;  and,  in  the 
cafe  of  Spain,  whatever  negled  there  may  have 
been  in  the  management  both  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  maladminiilration  of  both  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  muft  have  arifen  from  other  caufes 
than  their  being  united  under  one  crown.  The 
Council  of  the  Indies  has,  from  the  beginning, 
had  the  whole  fuperintendance  of  American 
affairs,  aflifted  by  the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in 
matters  of  trade.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Sovereign's  attention,  or  the  attention  of 
his  minifters,  is  diftrafled  from  the  other  de- 
liberations of  his  cabinet,  by  their  duty  in  the 
colonial  councils.  •  All  the  meafures  difcuffed 
there,  muft  of  neceffity  be  extremely  general. 
The  viceroys  and  audiences  are  entrulled  with 
the  details  of  executive  adminiftration,  thofe 
parts  of  public  duty  which  can  alone  engrofs 
the  attention  of  a  government.  The  affairs  of 
the  other  colonies,  in  themfelves  very  limited, 
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BOOK  vere  formerly  managed  by  the  council  of  the 
.  ,  '  ■  Indies  and  the  Cafa  :  they  arc  now  fubjeft,  part- 
ly  to  the  counciU  partly  to  an  exclufive  company. 
Howerer  ill,  therefore,  the  colonies  may  be  go- 
verned, either  in  confequence  of  their  un\i4eldy 
fize,  or  from  other  caufes,  the  mother  country 
canhot  be  fuppoled  to  fuffer  in  her  adminiftra- 
tion  from  any  of  thofe  circumftances  ;  and,  de« 
fedive  as  her  government  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  it  would  he  improved  by  the 
lofs  of  America  and  the  Philippines.  The 
argument,  then,  which  is  adduced  againft  the 
Spanifli  colonies,  from  the  unwieldy  fize  of  the 
whole  empire,  appears,  when  examined  with 
the  flighted  attention,  to  have  no  fort  of  weight. 
It  confiils,  like  many  other  general  affertions  in 
politics,  entirely  of  propofitions  couched  in 
founding  words,  and  proceeding  on  falfe  analo- 
gies. If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  general  ob- 
fervations  which  have  been  made  in  the  Firft 
Sedion  of  this  Inquiry, .  thofe  colonies  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  Spain  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  notwithftanding  the  great,  and  at  pre- 
fent  ufelefs  extent  of  all  the  SpanUh  provinces. 

2.  The  vaft  outlet  to  population  which  the 
Spaniih  colonies  afford,  has  been  thought  by 
many  to  be  detrimental  to  the  mother  country. 
The  population  of  Spain  is  faid  to  have  been 
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drained,  by  the  demands  -  and  temptations  for  s  B  c  x. 
men  which  the  colonies  afford.  A  little  leflec*  v. 
tion  will  convince  us  how  abfurd  all  fucb  fears 
are,  even  admitting  that  every  perfon  who  re- 
moves  his  permanent  refidence  from  the  conti- 
guous to  the  remote  provinces,  is  loft  to  the 
mother  country. 

The  emigrations  of  the  Spaniards  have  never 
been  great  and  fudden.     At  the  firit  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  fpirit  of  adventure  was 
indeed  excited^  and  led  confiderable  numbers 
to  thofe  regions  where   gold  and  filver  were 
fuppofed  to  abound.    This  defcription  of  per- 
fons,  however,  neither  formed  a  very  great  nor 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  cooununity  in  the 
parent  ftate.     As  the  expence  of  the  voyage 
was  in  itfelf  confiderable,  and  as  the  reftraints 
Jaid    upon    the  intercourfe  between  the  Old 
and  New  World  rendered  that  expence  much 
greater,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  in^ 
duftrious   Spaniards  were  excluded  from  any 
(hare  in  American  adventures.    The  nature  of 
the  purfuits,  too,  which  were  expeded  to  load 
every  emigrant  with  gold,  was  fuch  as  could 
not  tempt  common  labourers  or  artizans.    It 
was  not,  as  in  North  America,  by  the  cultivation 
of  cheap  and  £^tile  land,  or  the  gaining  of 
high  wages,  that  the  adventurer  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  expefted  to  enrich  himfelf.    AH  kind^ 
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of  ordinary  toil  were  defpifed  in  thofe  native  re- 
gions of  the  precious  metals.  Conqueft  or 
plunder,  and  mining,  were  the  only  ways  in 
which  the  Spanifli  emigrants  would  cdndefcend 
to  acquire  wealth.  The  two  clafies  of  people, 
then,  whom  fuch  profpefts  could  draw  to  Ame- 
rica, were  the  nobles  and  foldiers  of  fortune, 
and  the  men  of  confiderable  property.  Both  of 
thefe  claflfes,  of  courfe,  carried  over  in  their  train 
a  few  of  the  lower  and  more  induftrious  orders 
of  the  community  ;  but  this  blank  in  the  valu- 
able part  of  the  population  would  be  eafily  and 
fpeedily  fupplied.  All  the  conquefts  of  the  Spa- 
nifli in  America  were  rapidly  effe&ed.  It  required 
but  a  handful  of  men  either  to  make  or  to  retain 
them.  The  fpirit  of  gold-finding  was  of  longer 
duration,  and  more  extenfive  influence.  Bttt 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  tempta- 
tions could  draw  over  many,  befides  the  nobles 
and  hidalgos,  who  deigned  in  the  colonies  to 
exert  a  little  regular  induftry,  and  to  gratify 
their  fpirit  of  adventure ;  while  in  Spain  their 
lives  had  been  devoted  to  indolence  or  field 
fports,  and  their  adventurous  fpirit  had  only 
tended  to  fupport  the  evils  of  war,  or  the  follies 
of  chivalr}'. 

But  the  drain  of  emigration  thus  caufed  by 
the  colonies,  has  not  only  been  confined  to  one 
•part  of  the  Spanifli  population }  it  has  been  con- 
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fined  to*  the  population  in  one  part  of  Spain,  sect. 
The  aatives  of  maririme  provinces  naturally  take  ■  ^\' 
a  part  ill  thofe  adventures,  of  which  the  fcene 
is  laid  at  a  great  diftapce  from  home.  The  in« 
habitants  of  inland  diftri&s  feldom  fhift  about, 
even  to  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  fcarcely 
ever  think  of  trying  their  fortune  beydnd  feas.  * 
The  policy  of  the  Spanifli  court,  too,  by  confin^^ 
ing  for  many  ages  the  American  trade  to  a  fingle 
town,  and  afterwards  to  one  town  in  each  pro* 
viiKre,  has  tended  to  confine  the  emigration  (tiH 
farther.  The*  parts  of  Spain  which  have  fup« 
plied  America  with  hands,  have  chiefly.  If  not 
entirely,  beea  the  trading  towns  engaged  in  co- 
Ic^xial  commerce}  Corunna,  Bilboa,  Seville^ 
Cadi^;,  Malaga,  Carthagena,  and  Barcelona. 
Yet  thefe  are  unqueflionably  the  moft  flourifli- 
ing  and  populous  cities  of  tfie  peninfula ;  nor 
can  we  in  any  wife  fufped  that  they  have  in- 
creafed  at  the  expence  of  the  furrounding  dif- 
trids,  for  the  produce  ^f\d  labour  9f  wla^clpi  they 
fumifl)  fo  confta^t  a  dei;nand. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  calculate,  with  to* 
lesroible  precision,  tl^e  amoMqc  of  the  emigraticm 
wfiicb  has  ^  4^^exenf  times  (^n  pljice  to  A- 
^erica  £fo^  th^  provuices  of  tf^e  Mother  coua* 
tfY :  y^  fr)(^  thp  data  19  p)if  po^/^ilion,  it  iy 
Dpt  poilible  to  eftimate  this  very  high.  In 
-    vol..  ^.  Bfe  tkt 
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BOOK  th^  jirji  place,  we  are  told  by  Spanish  hifto- 
I  — y  ,-y  rians,  that  the  rage  for  emigration  to  America 
wasr  fo  much  abated  in  a  fliort  time  after  the 
difcovery,  chiefly  by  the  ruin  of  maily  who  had 
flocked  thither  at  firft,  that  in  the  year  1550 
there  were  not  above  fifteen  thoufand  Spaniard? 
in  all  the  New  World.  Secondly^  Dr  Franklin, 
in  1 75 1 ,  calculated  that  the  population  of  North 
America  was  one  million  of  Englifh  inhabitants ; 
and  that  not  above  eighty  thoufand  had  been 
brought  from  the  mother  country,  during  the 
.  period  which  had  elapfed  from  the  firft  fettle- 
ment.  * 

If  we  adopt  Dr  Robcrtfon's  eflimate  of  the 
population  of  Spanifh  America  in  1777,  wefliall 
have  five  hundred  thoufand  for  the  number  of 
the  Spaniards,  both  Creoles  and  Chapetones, 
and  one  million  for  the  number  of  the  mix- 
ed breed  in  New  Spain :  and  as  he  ftates  the 
whole  population  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  exclu« 
five  of  the  Indians,  at  three  millions,  fuppofing 
the  fame  proportion  of  one  third  here  alfo  to  be 
Spaniards,  we  have  one  million  of  Spaniards  in 
all  Mexico  and  Peru.  Paraguay  and  Chilly 
contain  very  few  Europeans  j  and  indeed  the 
latter  is  probably  comprehended  under  Peru  in 
the  foregoing  eftimate.  f    The  new  kingdom 

of 
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c(  Grenada  is  alfo  thinly  peopled  ;  and  if  we  «  ^  c  t. 
allow  all  the  iflands  and  other  fettlements,  nbt  "'" 
enumerated  in  Dr  Robertfon's  eftimate,  'to  con- 
tain five  hundred  thoufand  Spaniards,  we  furely 
much  exceed  the  truth.  If  then,  of  this  one 
million  five  hundred  thoufand  Spaniards  vrt 
were  to  take  two  twenty-fifth  parts,  (according 
to  Franklin's  proportion),  we  fliduld  conclude, 
that  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoiv 
fand  had  ever  emigrated  from  Old  to  New 
Spain.  Suppbfing,  however,  that  the  progrefs 
of  population  in  North  America  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  Spaniih  fettlements — ^al- 
lowing that  it  is  above  four  times  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increafe  by  acceiSon  of  new  hands, 
we  have  ftiU  only  five  himdred  thoufand  for  the 
•amount  of  the  numbers  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  Spaniih  colonies,  during  a  period  of  three 
centuries.  Had  all  thefe  perfons  belonged  to 
every  rank  in  life — to  the  induftrious  and  fkilful 
as  well  as  idle  and  diffipated  orders  of  the  com- 
munity i  and  had  this  blank  in  the  Spaniih  po- 
pulation been  made  during  one.  war,  -or  within 
a  fiiigle  year,  as  by  peililence  and  famine,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fpread  over  three  hundred  years, 
can  any  one. believe  that  the  remaining  foi-r' 
million&^and  a  half  of  inhabitants  would  not 
hUve  been  fufficient  to  repair  the  lofs  of  wealth 
and  numbers  in  a  few  fhort  leafons  ?  Thofe 
B  b  2  who 
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•»  0  o  K  ^{lo  have  read  the  hiftory  either  cjf  China  Of 
Indoftan,  itiuft  be  convinced  that  an  induf* 
trious  people  can  eafily  repair  far  greater  loSeSy 
though  thcfe  happen  as  Suddenly  z$  I  have  now 
fuppofed.  But  fuch  a  trifling  number  of  in* 
liabitants,  fobtr^ed  from  the  mafs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  population,  during  fo  long  a  period  a9  has 
^elapfed  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  colonies,  caA 
evidently  produce  no  bad  effeft  whatever  upon 
the  refourcefi  of  the  parent  ftate.  Bdideg,  it 
fliould  be  recoUe£led  that  a  confiderabie  part  of 
the  emigrants  return  again  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, in  coiilequence  of  the  circnmftances  which 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  peculiar  to  the 
Spanifh  and  Portugueze  fettl^nents.  *  Thofe, 
too,  who  leave  the  peninfula  altogether,  con- 
tribute to  encourage  its  induftry,  and  promote 
Its  popuhtion,  at  leaft  as  much  as  if  they  re- 
moved from  the  country  to  the  towas.  Tfak 
mud  happen  in  every  community ;  but  more 
efpecially  in  Spain,  where  thofe  chiefly  enfugrate 
to  the  colonies  who  would  have  been  idle  and 
ufelefs  at  home* 

The  fuppofed  effefks  of  the  colonies,  then, 
in  draining  the  Spanish  population,  are  whoify 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the 
Spaniih  refources,  and  the  flow  prog^efe  of  die 
Spanifh  population.     We  muft  (till  look  for 
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fome  other  caufes  to  explain  this  political  phe-  5  b  c  t. 

Ill* 

nomenon.  y  ^  ,  _\ 

To  imagine  that  the  capital  which*  has  been 
4nuwQ  to  the  col<»Qial  agriculture  and  nun- 
i9g9  can  have  impoveriflifed  the  mother  coun« 
Xxj  in  any  eonfiderable  degi^e,  k  a^  chimerical 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  colonial  emigration  caa  / 

have  drained  her  population.  It  is  indec^d  true, 
that  miamg  projefls  are  in  general  the  mod  ha^ 
sordotts^  and  therefore  upon  the  whole  the.  moll 
expenfive  employments  of  flock.  But  furely^  if 
all  th^ftocky  employed  in  the  mines  of  ihe  New 
Worlds  be  diiliiniflied  by  the  immenfe  returns 
which  have  been  received  from  thence,  it  will 
be  difiicult  to  eftimate  the  balance  at  fo  great  a 
fum  as  would  jufUfy  us  in  afcribing  to  this  lof:$  '"' 
the  evils  complained  of.  The  greater  part  of 
the  capitals  employed  in  excavating  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  have  been  amaiTed  in  the 
colonies ;  and  moft  of  thofe  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  mother  country,  and  vcfted 
in  colonial  fpeculations,  would  have  been  funk  in 
the  extenfive  and  unproductive  luxiuries  of  the> 
country  gentleman  or  the  court  grandee.  We 
may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  lofs  experienced 
by  the  Spaniih  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in 
confequence  of  the  mining  projeds  of  the  capi- 
taMs  who  have  removed  to  the  colonies,,  if  we 
confider  how  unprofitably  the  remaining  capi- 
talifts  have  continued  to  employ  their  ilock  at 
9  b  3  home. 
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BOOK  home.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  (lock  transferred,  and  facrificed  to  the 
mining    projects    of  the  colonies,    the    fame 
fpirit  of  adventure,  the  fame  induftry,  and  the 
fame  fkill  muft  have  continued  to  dired  the 
fiockholders  who  remained  at  home,  as  if  no 
capital  had  ever  been  removed ;  or  rather,  if 
the  (hifting  was  great,  a  variety  of  additional 
temptations  would  be  ^refented  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  thofe  capitalifts  who  did  not  join 
the  crowd.    Their  property  would  be  more 
valuable,  the  premiums  of  employment  would 
be  higher,  the  blank  occafioned  by  the  ftock 
withdrawn  would  leave  various  lines  of  profit- 
able employment  empty ;  and  if  men  had  been  at 
all  inclined  to  gain,  they  would  foon  have  fill* 
ed  up  this  blank,  by  the  accumulation  of  pro* 
iits  on  the  capital  that  remained.     Suppofing 
all  the  capital  employed  in  the  unprofitable  but 
tempting  fpeculations  of  the  colonies,  to  have 
been  loft  without  any  recompenfe,  the  capital 
which  remained  was  furely  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  improvement  of  Spain.     The  extent  of 
the  lofs  never  could  be  very  great.     The  rage 
for  gold-finding  did  not  ruin  large  numbers 
^fter  the  firfl  heat  had  fubfided  ;  and,  at  all 
times  fubfequent  to  the  period  of  the  conquefl, 
thofe  perfons  who  have  engaged  in  the  lottery 
of  the  mines  have  been  ColoniftSg  not  Spaniards; 
and  the  colonjejj  hot  thie  mother  country,  have 
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been  the  fuffiearers  by  the  pofleilioii  of  mines. 
A  prooenefs  to  fpeculation  of  any  fort  has  never^ 
fiace  the  iirft  years  pf  the  American  difcovery^ 
much  diftinguiihed  that  people.;  nor  can  Wjet 
fuppofe  that  if  no  Spaniards  had  ever  emigrate 
to  Mexico  and  Perup  the  Icwe  of  adi^epiture 
woidd.  have  been  retained .  in  the  peninfula. 
It  is  to  other  caules  than  the  emigration  either 
of  inhabitants  or  of  capitals,  that  we  mud'  a^ 
icribe.  the  depopulation,  the  indolence^  and  the 
poverty  of  Spain*     * 

3.  Perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  events  chat 
firikeusin  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  are  the  va^ 
rious  Aidde^i  and  extenfive  ihocks  which  tbe  po« 
pulation  ha$,  at  different  times,  received.  Biit 
in  confidering  the  permanent  eSk&s  of  thefe 
upon  tbe  liability,  or  progiefs  of  the  nation,  we 
muft  carefully  diftinguifh.b^ween  fuch  as  have 
b^pened  from  natural  caufes,  and  fuch  as  have 
hem  brought  about  by  political  folly  or  op<- 
prefiion.  It  will  be  found  that  the  formei:  ocf 
cafipped  blanks  which  could  eafily  have  been 
filled  up,  had  not;  the -evil  been  extended  in  a 
different  direftion,  as  well  as  a  more  fatal  de* 
gree  by  the  latter.  Few  countries,  indeedl 
have  fjaffered  more  from  epidemical  and  conir 
jtagious  difeafes  than  Spain*  The  plague  which 
raged  djuing  ^hree-  years  in  the  niiddb  of  the 
l^teenth  century,  carried  off  two  thirds  of  the 
B  b  4  whole 
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BOOK  i;i^ie  popuhtion  of  the  pemnfola.  About  three 
centuries  afterw&rds,  two  hundred  thou£uid  per^ 
km  periflied  in  the  foutheni  provinces,  v^A 
ane  indeed  fcarcely  ever  free  from  iniermittenc 
and  putrid  fevers.  Fatnine  has  repeatedly  ra- 
vaged the  country;  and  the  evils  of  dearth  baf6 
often  been  turned  into  the  horrors  of  finnine 
by  the  abfurd  laws  which^  until  the  aiiddlt  of 
the '  eighteenth  century,  hampered.  Or  raiher 
deftroyed  the  internal  cottfiKerce  of  gnuA.  Km 
all  thefe  caufes,  even  the  laft,  wbieh  ts  i^flntie^ 
ly  the  moft  important,  becaufe  the  mod  con« 
ftant  and  general,  would  of  themfelvdb  have 
been  inadequate  to  check  the  improvement,  o^ 
baften  the  downfal  <^  the  (hte.  Long  after 
the  defolations  of  the  great  plague,  Spain  was 
the  moft  powerful  and  wealthy  country  of  EU'- 
rc^e.  The  iubfequent  topical  lo&s  of  popu*- 
lation,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  change  her 
place  in  the  fyftem ;  and  the  teftridions  upon 
the  internal  commerce  of  grain,  however  ruin- 
ous, *  were  not  peculiar  to  Spain.    Indeed 

tlicy 

— .     *..  ■  ■     ■  , : 

*  Wc  may  f«rin  fome  ooCioo  of  the  evila  ^cgafioned  Iff 

this  abfurd  policy^  from  a  fad  related  in  the  travds  of  Mr 
Willoi^hby,  about  the  middle  of  the  feveotecnth  century* 
He  tells  US)  that  in  the  cour{e  of  a  fingle  day's  journey 
(twenty  miles),  the  price  of  bread  waa  frequently  treUed, 
Harm's  CUUOhn^  wL  IL  j^  70a.    The  iame  irbfetter  rc- 
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tBcy  vere  rdazed,  and  then  aboUfliedy  fobner  ^^^  '^- 
in  Spain  than  in  France.     The  ^eat  and  Aid*.  >     ^  .,  > 
den  loflS^t^  however^  which  the  popnlation  o£ 
the  ODUflftry  experienced  from  the  crudty*  aad 
foUy  at  her  princes,  dtfervs  to  be  enumerated 
anuing  the  cao£s8  of  her  decline*  * 

The  defcendantd  of  the  Gothic  nadoM  in 
the  peninfula  did  not  addi&  themfelves  to  the 
art<  of  peaceful  indaftry*  After  the  Arabian 
coaqoefty  the  fkill,  the  elegance,  and  the  per« 
fcyoing  labour  of  the  oriemai  nations,  wa9 
fpreld  over  the  conquered  province,  md 
raifed  it$  refinement  and  opulence  to  a' height 
which  no  other  European  nation,  for  many 
agea,  attained.  The  iplendid  defcHptiofts  of 
the  elegance  and  luxury  that  reigned  over  all 
Spain  duiing  this  happy  period,  and  the  mag^ 
nificent  accounts  of  the  population  and  ftrcngth 
cl  the  kingdom,  though  perlu&ps  fomewhat  ex^ 
s^gerated,  neyerthcleis  decifively  evince  the 
d^ree  of  improvement  for  which  die  country 
was  indebted  to  the  Moorifli  conquerors.  Dur- 
ing the  Saracen  dynafty,  however,  and  ftiU 
more  after  its  downfal,  the  induilry  and  ikiU 
of  the  nauott  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants 

of 

■  ^     -        _  "  " " '.  '      i  ' 

lateSf  that  a  tiot  having  happened  in  Madrid  on  account  of 
^rthy  the  commanicatioi^  wis  bpened  with  tlie  neighbour-  « 
iBg  plovfncesy  and  the  pnc^  ioftantlj  fcR  below  the  eifdi* 
^^uj  rate.    /A  itiJ. 
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,B  o  o  K  of  the  Moorifli  race.  They  monopolized  aU 
the  branches  of  manuiadurey  and  all  the  finer 
arts*  The  internal  trade  of  the  kingdom,  the 
bitfinefs  of  drcuUting  its  commoditieSy  toge- 
ther with  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce,  was  in  the  hands  of  another  ftranger 
race*— the  Jews.  The  Gothic  and  Roman, 
or^  as  they  are  called,  the  Spanilh  tnhalntants 
of  the  peninfula,  devoted  before  the  Saracen 
invafion  to  the  barbarifm  and  military  purfuits 
of  the  feudal  times,  were  held  by  their  con* 
qaetots  in  a  ftate  of  ignqmimous  fubje£tion, 
and  employed  only  in  the  duties  of  mercenary 
warfare,  or  the  moft  fervile  occupations  of 
peace.  After  they  had  fucceeded  in  over* 
throwing  the  Mooriih  power,  they  deemed  the 
jkilfiil  and  induftrious  vocations  of  thofe  men 
inglorious  toils  or  irkfome  reftraints;  and 
they  applied  themfelves  fUU  le&  to  the  pedlar 
occupations  of  a  race  ftiU  more  defpifed. 

The  cruel  and  infane  policy  of  Ferdinand, 
then,  who,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  fuc- 
cefles  of  his  arms,  expelled  from  his  doipi- 
nions  the  whole  tribe  of  Ifrael;  the  ftitt 
more  bloody  and  impolitic  meafures  of  his 
fucceiTor,  who,  about  a  century  afterwards, 
drove  out  all  the  Moorifh  race  y  and  the 
conftant  perfecutions  and  rebellions  of  thpfe 
two  clafies  during  the  interval  between  the 
great  and  general  expulfions,  produced  exactly 

the 
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the  tSe&  of  fuddenly  rootuig  out  firom  the  sect. 
kingdom  all  the  indullry  and  ikiil  which  had 
raifed  it  to  fach  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  glory. 
The  number  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  one  year 
(1492)  butchered  or  driven  out,  is  reckoned 
l>y  fome  authors  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  ;  by  others  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
families  :  and  the  number  of  the  Moors  driven 
away  by  the  edid  of  1609,  cannot  be  com*, 
puted  at  lefs  than  a  million.  The  bell  in- 
formed writers  feem  to  agree,  that  at  thofe 
two  periods,  and  by  the  various  auxiliary 
meafures  adopted  with  the  fame  views  during 
the  interval,  between  two  and  three  millions 
df  perfons  were  totally  loik:  to  the  monarchy. 
The  policy  of  Portugal  keeping  exzHt  pace 
with  that  of  Spain,  refuied  an  afyluin  to  the 
perfecuted  nations,  and  at  once  prevented  eve- 
ry  corner  of  the  peninfula  from  continuing  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  iheir  ingenuity  and  labour. 
Now, 

It  is  not  fo  much  the  numbers,  as  the 
qualifications  of  thefe  two  or  three  millions 
of  men,  that  we  are  to  confider.  The  ca- 
lamity did  not  fall,  like  famine  and  pefti« 
lence,  upon  all  the  people  equally,  but  iipon 
one  peculiar  tribe  or  ds^.  Spain  did  not  lofe 
from  her  population  a  certain  aliquot  part; 
(he  at  once  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  the  mofi: 
valuable  part.    She  loft  not  a  great  part  of 

her 
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B  o  o  K  her  blood ;  but  alinoft  titt  vliole  of  that  om 
gan  which  fecretos  the  Taliiablc  parts  ci  did 
blood.  She  lofl:  the  merchants  aod  pedlars**-* 
the  artizam,  manu&Aarers,  and  huftaadmeiw 
She  loft  the  labouring  and  ikiUvi  ocder  of  tha 
community-^the  two  indoftrious  aad.ingeni* 
ous  ca/ies. 

Some  of  both  chffes,  indeed,  remained 
Mattered  over  the  peidnfulay  but  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  oppreifion  and  perfecntion  as  muft  effec*' 
taally  have  damped  every  efibtt  of  genitts  and 
s^plication.  The  effeds  of  the  edids,  then, 
were  not  confined  to  the  tfro  or  three  miUiona 
totally  expelled  or  butchered ;  they  extended 
alfo  to  the  remainder  of  thofe  nnmerous  dafles 
#ho  contittueck  in  the  country,  and  whofe  ex* 
ertions  were  fyftematically  paralysed  by  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  the  new  government* 

We  have  no  mode  of  forming  an  accurate 
eftimate  of  the  immediate  confequeilces  of  the 
Jewiih  and  Morifco  perfecutions.  But  it  is 
enough  to  compare  the  weahh  and  population 
of  the  principal  Spaniih  towns  before  and  af* 
ter  thofe  fatal  events.  We  cannot  doubt  to 
what  caufe  fo  marked  a  difference  muft  be 
aferibed.  The  great  proportion,  too,  of  idle 
perfons  to  the  whole  ufeful  popukition  of  mon 
dern  Spain,  may  give  us  fome  id<a  of  the  lofs 
^hich  (he  fuftained  by  the  expuUlon  of  all  tlie 

induftry 
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Inchiilry  and  (kill  of  the  country.  By  the  enu- 
meration of  1768,  there  were  above  one  mH« 
lion  two  hundred  thoufand  idle  gentlemen,  no* 
bles,  and  religioos  peribns,  *wiih  their  domefticS) 
and  two  miUiom  two  iuindred  thoufand  of  la* 
boiirers)  zWiR^  and  man'ufadurers  of  all  forts. 
To  this  day,  the  agriculture  of  the  fine  pro* 
vinces  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  moil  delight* 
ftti  and  fertile  territory  in  Europe,  where  the 
Moon  chiefly  were  fettled,  where  they  di& 
played  the  powen  of  induftry  and  the  lights  of 
civiiization,  is  carried  on,  not  by  the  indolent 
and  ignorant  inhabicants,  but  by  the  natives  of 
the  northern  provinces,  which  did  not  fuffer  fo 
much  by  the  perlecutkm.  All  over  the  pnD* 
ivinces  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  a  muhitude 
of  £Dreigners,  chiefly  French,  refident  for  a 
time,  are  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of  agricuL- 
tuce  and  the  more  trifling  arts ;  and,  in  moft 
-cS  the  fea-port  towns,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  ffa-angers  *• 


*  Bourgoingy  Tableau  dc  TEfpagne  Modcrne,  torn.  I. 
p.  169, — ^Tgwnfcnd's  TraTcla,  II.  212.  216.'  III.  74.-— 
Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  168.  21 8,  &  286.  410.  edit. — 
Mirabeau^  Momirchte  Prufiierme,  toei.  I.  p.  25.  {aote). 
^Boctticher's  Statift.  Tab.  No.  XVIIL---I>i]lon'i  Tnfnk, 
p.  132.  6Vd.  edk.--*Waioiighb!r,  apud  HmtIb's  CelkAioa, 
II.  704. — Murpby'a  PortQgal»  p.  222.— Soutbey's  Letten, 
p.  180.— Tucker  on  Trade,  p,  26. — Commerce  (Encyc. 
IMetbod.)  III.  95.— EcoD.  Polit.  ^  Diplom.  (ibid.)  II. 
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4.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  fpedes  of 
impolitic  reftraint  which  has  certainly  contri- 
buted much  to  check  the  improvement  of 
Spain,  although  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  poli* 
tical  hiftory  of  that  country— the  reftrifidons 
upon  the  internal  circulation  of  grain.  To  this 
may  be  9dded  the  abfurd  regulations  of  Phi- 
lip II.  appointing  the  Magiftrates  all  over  the 
provinces  of  Caftile  to  fix  the  prices  of  evdy 
commodity.  Before  his  time,  the  old  law  of 
Alonzo  had  only  regulated  the  prices  of  manu- 
fa^res.  But  there  are  other  circumftances,  of 
flill  greater  confequence,  peculiar  to  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  Spain.  It  is  fufficient  to  mention  the 
fingular  ftate  of  the  finances,  and  the  mode  of 
coUefUng  the  revenue,  equally  impolitic  and 
unjuft,  which  has  long  prevailed  in  that  king- 
dom. 

The  principal  fources  of  the  national  income, 
are  the  general  and  the  provincial  revenues. 
Of  the  different  branches  which  compofe  thefe 
divifions,  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  one  that  is 
not  in  its  nature  ruinous  to  the  trade,  manu- 
faftures,  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  whole 
people.  The  chief  branch  of  the  general  re- 
venues, for  inftance,  is  the  almajorifafgOy  or 
univerfal  import  upon  exportation  and  imports. 
This  duty  varies  in  almofl  every  province.    In 

Catalonjia, 
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Catalonia,  it  is  only  four /^r  c^/. ;  in  Nayarre, 
it  is  five  fcr  cent,  oft  imports,  and  three  and  a 
half  on  exports  ;  in  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
vinces, it  may  be  averaged  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
It  has  been  fucceffively  augmented  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  relaxed  ;  it  is  gathered  by 
a  multitude  of  perfons,  whofe  lalaries  are  fo 
inadequate  that  they  muft  be  fupported  by  cor- 
rupt meafures ;  it  is  laid  on  with  exemplary 
inequality  ;  and,  after  vexing  and  harafling  the 
whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  it  produced  to  the 
government,  before  the  reforms,  a  net  revenue 
of  only  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Ster«» 
ling  by  farm. 

But  the  provincial  revenue  is  infinitely  more 
oppreflive  and  detrimental.  I  lhall  only  fpecify 
the  three  principal  branches— the  nuUones^  fer^ 
vices  J  and  alcavala. 

The  millones  is  an  excife  uppn  almofl  all 
the  prime  necefTaries  of  life,  eftablifhed  by 
Philip  IL  in  1590.  It  is  coUe&ed  either  by  an 
expenfive  multitude  of  officers,  or  (till  more  op- 
preffively,  though  at  lefs  coft^  by  the  method 
of  encabezamientos.  This  coniifis  in  agreements 
or  compofitions  made  by  the  different  munict- 
palities  with  the  government,  and  fulfilled  by 
the  moil  arbitrary  affeiTment  or  divifion  of  the 
burthens.  The  magiilrates  of  the  diflrid  efta- 
blifh  public  magazines,^  at  which  all  the  taxed 
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BOOK  commodities  muft  be  purchafed ;  and  thofe  who 
are  found  to  have  in  their  poiTdfion  any  fuch 
articles  not  obtained  from  the  magazbes,  are 
harafled  with  the  moft  oppreiSve  profecutions. 
This  is  a  tax  of  which  the  veications  muft,  from 
dieir  nature,  fall  chiefly  upon  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people. 

The  fervices^  firft  laid  on  by  Philip  III, 
are  taxes  in  the  ftyle  of  a  capitation,  impofed 
iipon  the  commoners  only,  and  fixed  in  the  moft 
arbitrary  manner  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  dif- 
trift,  according  to  his  eftimate  of  each  indivi- 
dual's wealth. 

But  of  all  the  impoils  levied  in  this  or  any 
tsAm:  country,  the  £amous  one  known  by  the 
tiaine  of  akavala  y  cienios^  is  the  moft  ruinous 
and  oppreffive.  It  is  a  heavy  duty  upon  every 
contract  of  fale  which  takes  place,  whatever  be 
the  aature  or  value  of  the  commodity  transfer- 
red by  the  bargain.  This  eminently  injurious 
imrtben  falls  more  immfidiately  upon  every  fpe- 
cies  of  induftry,  than  any  oth^r  that  the  wis  of 
iftatefmen  has  ever  devifed.  It  would  perhaps  be 
impofiible  to  invent  a  more  effe&ual  and  com- 
pendious method  of  ftimting  the  ^t>wth  of  natioa- 
al  opulence,  and  of  deftroying  the  comforts  of 
bufmefs  and  private  life.  The  alcavaia  was  firft 
known  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  amounted 
then  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  y^lw  of  the  goods 

fold. 
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It  waa  foon  after  raifed  to  a  tenth  ;  and,  in  the   ^  e  c  t* 

HI 

feventeenth  century,  it  received  four  feveral  ad-  »     ^'    r 
ditions,  amounting  m  all  to  a  twenty-fifth.   The 
total  amount  of  the  impoft,  then,  is  fourteen 
per  cent.  \  but  various  grants  of  privileges  and 
exemptions  to  different  provinces,  have  varied 

the  weight  of  the  burthen  :  and  the  average  is 
faid  to  be  fix  or  feven  per  cent.  The  expence 
of  Golle£Ung  this  ruinous  and  palpably  abfurd 
tax,  is  enormous  ;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
neceflarily  entrufted  to  the  gatherers,  are  in  the 
higheft  degree  oppreffive.  Its  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  trade,  manufadures,  and  agricul- 
ture, may  be  perceived  in  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  Catalonia,  and  the  provinces  of  Arragon, 
which,  by.  means  of  a  moderate  compofition, 
have  been  free  from  the  alcavala,  fmce  the  reign 
of  Philip  V. 

.  Thefe  provincial  taxes  and  duties,  togethef 
with  all  the  others  that  compofe  this  clafs,  did 
not  produce,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  the  exiftence  of  the  farm9,  a^ 
bove  nine  hundred  thou&nd  pounds  Sterling  of 
clear  revenue  ;  and  the  number  of  the  farmers, 
with  their  fertants,  exceeded  one  hundred  thou< 
fand. 

Beiides  the  revenues,  general  and  provin*' 

ckl,  the  Royal  monopolies  prefent  a  moft  de- 

ftfuftive  check  to  the  indullry  and  comfit  of 

voL«  u  Co'  the 
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BOOK  tjjg  nation,  without  producing  any  profit  to  the 
.  '  .  Crown.  Thefe  ruinous  and  oppreffive  fchemes 
are  indeed  known  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  Spain.  Ruilia,  for  example,  and  flill  more 
Pruflia,  are  fubjed  to  this  financial  curfe  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  but  Spain  far  exceeds  even 
Pruffia  in  the  evils  of  a  fyftem  equally  Ihort- 
fighted  and  vexatious. 

Brandy,  cards,  lead,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gun- 
powder, fealing  wax,  quickfilver,  but  above  all, 
fait  and  tobacco,  are  comprehended  in  the  circle 
of  the  Crown's  rigorous  monopoly.  The  ex- 
tent of  thefe  grievances  ma^f  be  imagined  from 
the  extent  of  the  confequence  which  always  fol- 
lows from  fnch  laws — ^illicit  trade.  In  the  fo- 
refts  of  the  fouthem  provinces,  the  fmugglers 
travel  in  bodies  of  feveral  hundreds,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  fometimes  provided  with  a  field- 
piece.  When  tobacco,  by  means  of  the  monopo- 
ly, was  fuddenly  raifed  in  price,  the  numbers  of 
^e  illicit  traders  in  the  article,  increafed  twenty 
fold ;  and  the  officers  employed  to  colle&  the 
duty  on  this  commodity  alone,  were  increafed 
eighteen  thoufand  in  number  (befides  the  mili- 
tary, whofe  aififtance  they  received),  all  fo  ill 
paid,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impoffibie  for  them 
to  live  without  bribery.  * 

AU 

*  Memoircs  conoernant  let  Impofitiona  &  ks  Droits, 
tonr.  I.   p.  455.  ct  fcqq.  4to«— 'Bouigoiog,  Tablets  de 
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All  thefe  oppreffive  attd  unproductive  kinds  s  e  c  Tj 
of  revenue,  have  fallen  upon  the  people  chiefly  .  .  [  .. 
fince  the  reign  of  Charles  V.     Moft  of  them  • 

were  impofed  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  The 
alcavala  was  augmented  four  times  during  the  fe- 
venteenth  century.  Many  of  the  monopolies  were 
unknown,  and  none  of  them  were  6ppreffivc,' 
in  the  beft  days  of  the  monarchy.  Although  the 
greateft  of  thofe  evils,  the  original  alcavala,  exift. 
ed  then,  it  was  probably  neither  enforced  with 
much  fevcrity,  nor  calculated  to  produce  fatal 
effefts  during  the  infancy  of  commerce.  At 
any  rate,  the  induftry  and  art  of  the  Sara- 
cens prevented  its  tendency  from  being  fo 
fatal  as  it  immediately  became  when  that  in^ 
duilry  and  {kill,  together  with  the  affiduous 
labour  of  the  Jews,  was  torn  from  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  Spain,  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  we  have 

C  c  2  •  been 


PEfpagne  Moderne^  torn.  II.  p.  t.  &  fet|qi— CaifapomaaMy 
£duc.  Popular.  App.  I.  p.  347.  418.  &  IV.  64.— Smitk'i 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  V.  chap.  II.— Townfcrid's  Tra- 
vels,  II.  168.  Se  feqq  219.  283. ;  III.  47.  ; 2.— ^Ferbonoois, 
iCdnfiderationd  fur  leg  Finances  de  I'Efpagne,  p.  30.  Ct  ff  qq. 
•"^Financet  (Eocyc^  Methods)  IT.  674  . 
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BOOK  b^en  confidering,  began  to  be  felt  about  the 
fame  time,  and  tbat,  to  their  influence  w» 
added,  the  injurious  effeds  of  the  moft  impoli- 
tic fyftem  of  government  which  ever  curled  a 
civilized  nation — ^the  adminiftration  of  Phi^ 
the  Second.  His  long  and  expenfive  wars, 
n¥>re  particularly  the  conteft  which  he  carried 
•B  for  fo  many  years  with  the  Low  Countries, 
and  his  violent  and  iaiprudent  meafures  of  do* 
meftic  policy,  although  at  a  happier  period  of 
Spanilh  hiftory  they^  might  not  have  exercifed  a 
lafting  influence  upon  the  national  profperity, 
were  fufficient  to  aggravate  the  other  more  exten- 
five  calamities  with  which  they  coocurrod,  and 
to  render  the  burthenfome  fyilem  of  finance  to 
which  they  gave  riie,  the  fource  of  irretrievable 
fuin  to  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  The  cannexion 
of  the  Spanifh  with  the  Auftrian  dominions,  is« 
deed,  was  for  two  centuries  a  union  moft  inju* 
nous  to  the  former*  So  lading  an  evil  might 
almoft  be  ranked  among  the  radical  caufes  of 
the  decline  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have  un- 
dergone. At  the  end' of  the  Auftrian  dynafty, 
the  Netherlands  were  juftly  and  forcibly  com- 
pared by  a  celebrated  orator,  well  verfcd  in 
Spaniih  politics,  to  a  fiftulous  wound  in  the 
body  of  the  monarchy,  conftantly  drawii^j()i^ 
the    alimentary  juices   which    the  fyftem  fe-. 
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creted.  *     And  althoiKrh  no  other  caufe  of  sect. 

^  III. 

change  could  have  been  pointed  out,  the  erent 

could  fcarcely  have  been  deemed  anomalous^ 
after  to  many  inftances  have  occurred  of  na* 
tions  experiencing  a  total  reverie  of  fortune, 
\vfaen  the  feat  of  their  government,  or  the  at- 
tention and  care  of  dieir  rulers,  was  removed  to 
ibme  new  quarter,  and  when  that  which  was 
formerly  the  body  of  the  empire,  became  a  fub- 
ordinate  appendage,  or  its  interefts  a  fecondary 
confideration  with  the  rulers. 

5.  The  circttmftances  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, began  to  operate  almoft  altogether  at 
the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity  to  which 
Spain  has  ever  reached  ;  and  they  unqueition- 
ably  have  brought  about  the  Angular  reverie  of 
fortune  which  fhe  has  iince  exhibited.  But 
there  are  feveral  other  circumftances  highly  de- 
ferving  of  attention,  as  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  calculated,  in  a  very  gre^t  degree,  to  retard 
her  improvement,  although  they  began  to  o- 
perate  a.  confiderable  time  before  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL  ;  for  thefe  caufes, 
though  in  themfelves  inadequate  to  produce  the 
ruin  of  the  nation,  certainly  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  others  fatal. 

C  c  3  The 

*  Fletcher  of  Salton's  Difcourfc  concerning  the  ASaira 
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The  effefU  of  the  great  plague  in  thinnmg 
the  population  of  the  country,  do  no;,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  deferve  much  atten- 
tion. But  that  calamity  prepared  the  way  for 
certain  political  evils,  the  influence  of  which  is 
feverely  felt  at  this  day.  When  a  vaft  propor* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  were  fuddenly  fwepc 
away,  and  a  great  part  of  the  villages  wholly 
depopulated,  the  furvivors  obtained  pofieffion 
of  great,  and,  to  them,  ufelefs  (bares  of  wafte 
land.  The  common  pafture  grounds  of  feve- 
ral  villages  and  towns  were  united  under  the 
domain  of  one  village  or  town,  and  became 
public  inalienable  property.  Hence,  the  great 
extent  of  commons  all  over  the  fineft  pri> 
vinces  of  the  peninfula.  Many  towns  in  An- 
dalufia  poiTefs  circuits  of  eighteen  leagues,  or 
lands  of  two  hundred  thoufand  acres^  almoft 
all  in  pa/lure  or  wafte,  and  almoft  all  capable 
of  the  higheft  cultivation.  Villages,  with  ter- 
ritories of  fourteen  leagues  in  circumference, 
are  nothing  uncommon  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  About  the  fame  period,  the 
grandees  obtained  enormous  grants  of  land : 
Thefe,  confolidated  by  intermarriages,  and  fe- 
cured  in  the  fame  families  by  rigid  entails,  form 
great  hereditary  fcenes  of  defolation,  diverfi- 
fied  by  a  few  fplendid  manfiotis  thinly  fcattered 
over  the  extenfive  wafte. 

The 
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The  depopulation  caufed  by  the  plague^  af-  ^  ^  ^  '^^ 
forded  to  the  numerous  and  wealthy  proprie- 
tors of  flocks  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
celebrated  code  of  laws,  known  by  the  name 
of  *  Mefia ;  *  a  grant  of  privileges  the  moft 
inconfiftent  with  the  common  principles  of  juf- 
tice,  of  any  that  the  partial  and  impolitic  liber- 
altty  of  princes  ever  laviihed  upon  favoured 
orders  of  fubjefls.  Ancient  ufage,  derived  in 
all  probability  from  paftoral  times,  had  fane- 
tioned  the  claim  to  thefe  deftrudive  indul- 
gences ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  legal  mea- 
fures  ought  to  have  abolifhed  the  cuftom,  the 
Royal  authority  recognifed,  and  rendered  it 
perpetual.  The  proprietors  of  flocks  in  the 
northern  provinces  have,  by  this  law,  an  un- 
doubted right  to  drive  them  through  the  king- 
doms of  Caftile  and  Leon  to  the  provinces  of 
Eftremadura  and  Andaluiia  for  winter  pafture. 
On  their  way,  thefe  flocks  have  the  free  ufe  of 
all  the  common  or  unenclofed  lands,  which  we 
have  jufl  feen  are  very  extenflve, ;  and  no  en- 
clofures  can  be  made  in  the  two  tracks  through 
which  they  pafs,  without  leaving  a  fpace  of 
ninety  yards  wide  for  their  accommodation. 
Nay,  even  in  the  bed  cultivated  diftrids,  their 
pafture  is  fixed  at  a  very  low  price;  they  have 
the  ufe  of  all  the  olive  grounds,  and  the  (hep- 
Jierds  have  certain  privileges  of  wood-cutting. 
C  c  4  Th^ 
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BOOK  The  numbers  of  the  Iheep  have  varied  at  dif- 
p^^^  ferent  limes  :  they  amounted  in  the  fixteemh 
century  to  feven  millions :  at  pr^fent,  they  are 
about  five  millions.  All  thefe  animals,  with 
above  twenty-five  thoufand  attendants,  the  fame 
number  of  dogs,  and  a  confid^able  number  ^ 
horfes^  during  forty  days,  twice  ^  year,  ra- 
vage, by  law,  che  finefl  provinces  of  Spain^ 
The  confequences  of  fuch  a  grievous  calamity 
are  diftyndly  obfervable  in  the  contrail  which 
the  provinces  exempt  from  its  influence  exhi- 
bit to  thcfe  where  it  fubfifts.  Eftremadura^ 
which  contains  two  thoi^fi^nd  iquare  leagues  of 
the  fined  land,  and  could  eafily  fupport  a  popu- 
lation of  two  millions,  had  not  (when  Uftaritz 
wrote)  above  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
inhabitants  ;  while  Qalliclat  which  contains  on- 
ly fixteen  hundred  fquare  leagues  of  very  infe- 
rior tjsrritpry,  fupported  a  population  of  one 
million.  In  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  Eflre- 
fnadura  w^s  a  perfed  garden,  enjoying  at  ^nce 
all  the  advantages  of  ikilful  cultivation,  and 
proteftion  from  the  ravages  of  the  Merino 
flocks.  At  the  prefent  day,  all  the  provinces 
which  are  fubjed  to  (he  me/ia^  Leon,  Caftile, 
Eftremaduray  and  Andalufia,  prefent  a  difmal 
piifture  of  its  confequences ;  and  the  agricul- 
ture of  Spain  is  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  dif- 
tri£ts  where  the  want  of  this  grand  evil  coun- 
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terbalftfices  all  the  natur^tl  di£i4vaQtage6  of  w 
hyouubU  climate  and  bad  ftnU  Cataloma,  the 
XQoft  induftrious,  wealthy,  and  cultivated  part 
of  th^  whole  penkifula,  i^  neither  fubjed  to 
the  alcavaU ;  nor  the  law  of  Philip  II.  for  the 
regulation  of  prices ;  nor  the  evils  ariling  from 
the  rcftraints  under  which  landlords  labour  in 
other  provinces,  9nd  from  the  iofecurity  of 
t^ant9 ;  nor,  fioally,  to  the  mjia.  * 

Such  have  been  the  effeds  of  this  harbf^ 
rous  relique  of  the  paftoral  ftate ;  effcAs  which 
ail  men  of  fenfe  in  Spain  have  clearly  pcrceiv- 
ed»  and  which  many  great  writers  and  wits,  from 
Cervantes  to  Caoipomanes,  have  forcibly  ek- 
pofed  to  the  government.  The  eviU  however, 
is  ftrongly  fu|^rted  by  the  great  finnilies  and 
convents.  Nothing  elfe  could  have  maintained 
its  exiftence  eveti  in  Spain ;  and  in  no  other 
civilized  country  would  even  fuch  fupport^have 
been  effe&ual. 

6.  The  fyftem  of  law  and  police  has  been 
worfe  in  Spain  than  in  any  civilized  nation  of 
modem  Europe.  The  fecurity  of  property  is 
Ids 

•Uftaritz  Troria  y  Pratica. — Bourgoingi  Tableau,  I. 
89.  II.  276.  &  III.  268. — Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  286. 
424.  4to. — Townfcnd's  Travek,  11.  61.  227.  284. ;  11I< 
328.— Dillon's  Travels,  p.  48.  to  66.— Econ.  Polil,  & 
Diplom.  (Encyc.  Method.)  II,  3 i7.^Southcy*8  Letters^ 
p.  180. 
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BOOK  lefg  firmly  eftablifhed ;  the  corruption  of  judl- 
,  catures  more  frequent ;  the  privileges  of  muni- 

cipal magiftrates  more  extenfive  and  more  in- 
compatible with  freedom  either  of  perfon  or 
trade  *.  In  no  part  of  Europe  have  the  injurious 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors 
remained  fo  long  in  force  ;  in  no  part  are  the 
important  officers  of  juftice  fo  neceflarily  cor- 
ruptible from  their  ftation  ;  and  in  no  part  are 
the  criminal  laws  fo  carelefsly  executed,  even 
after  the  judge  has  done  his  duty  f  • 

In  comparifon  of  thefe  evils,  the  defpotic  na- 
ture of  the  government,  and  the  tyrannical  pri- 
vileges of  the  Inquifition,  are  fcarcely  deferv- 
ing  of  notice.  The  monaftic  inftitutions  them- 
felves,  to  which  fo  much  has  been  afcribed,  are 
inadequate  to  produce  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  evil  which  muft  neceflarily  flow  to  the  na- 
tional induilry  and  wealth  from  any  one  of  the 
frmdamental  defeds  which  I  have  now  pointed 
out  in  the  fyftcm.  Thefe  are  evils  to  which 
all  Europe  was  at  one  rime  fubjefted.  Ift 
Spain,  they  have  maintained  their  ground  longer 
than  any  where  elfe.     The  effeds  of  this  diflFer- 

ence, 

*  The  offices  of  the  magi  (I  rates,  iu  many  of  the  chief 
towns,  are  hereditary. 

f  It  i«  no  unconfimon  thing  to  fee  a  capital  convlft 
marry,  and  have  a  family  in  prifoni,  after  fentence  of  death 
baa  been  paifed  upon  him* 
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cncc,  together  iwth  the  other  peculiarities  which  sect. 
I  have  enumerated,  may  eafily  be  traced  in  the  .       '     . 
inferior  wealth,  induftry,  and  population  of  the 
peninfula.  * 

I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  thefe 
details,  in  the  iirft  place,  that  the  conqueft  of 
America,  and  the  acquifition  of  colonial  dimi- 
nions,  has  exerted  no  detrimental  influence  up- 
on the  profperity  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  fecond 
place,  that  the  decline   of  this  ancient   and 
highly-favoured  country  can  be  eafily  account- 
ed for,  by  attending  to  the  events  of  her  do- 
medic  (lory;   events  utterly  unconneded  with 
the  fates  of  the  diftant  provinces.     To  feek  in 
the  colonies  for  caufes  of  national  decay,  when 
at  home  we  meet  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  finance 
as  the  alcavalay  milloneSy  and  monopolies;  fuch  a 
fyilem  of  policy  as  that  which  expelled  from 
the  community  all  the  valuable  and  ufeful  part 
of  the  population,  appointed  magiftrates  to  fix 
the  price  of  all  the  produce  of  labour,   and 
turned  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces  into  wade 
lands,  in  order  to  fatten  the  flocks  of  a  few 
rich  proprietors ;  and  fuch  a  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment and  police  as  the  Auflrian  monarchs  en- 
couraged—argues a  flrange  partiality  for  remote 
and  roundabout  explanation*     To  deny  that 
the  benefits  of  the  colonial  pofieflions  have  mi« 
tigated  thofe  bad  effe&s,  which  the  domeflic  po- 
licy 
♦  Note  U. 
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90  PK  Ijley  of  tiieftate  was  by  Its  nature foifirellcalcs^ 
lated  to  produce^  and  have  preveaced  Spain 
from  lofing  all  pretenfions  to  a  place  of  any 
confideration  in  the  European  fyftem,  would 
demonftrate  a  prejtidtced  ignorance  both  of  co- 
lonial and  European  hiftory* 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  Spanifli  co- 
lonial empire  have  indeed  been  abridged  by  e<- 
very  means  which  imagination  could  fuggeft. 
A  policy  has  been  adopted  with  reipeft  to  die 
colonies,  if  poffible  more  iniquitous  and  afafurd 
than  that  plan  of  domeftic  admtniftration  which 
we  have  been  contemplating;  and  various  inju- 
rious confequences  have  been  made  co  flow 
from  thofe  rich  dominions,  fufficient  in  a  great 
degree  to  counterbalance  the  benefits,  which 
not  even  Spanilh  policy  could  altogether  anni- 
hilate.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  manner 
in  which  the  mother  country  has  contrived  to 
receive  as  little  advantage  as  poiEble  from  the 
fined  colonial  don^inions  that  were  ever  pof- 
feflfed  by  any  ftate ;  and  we  ihali  find,  that  the 
evils  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  refiilt  from 
the  acquifition  of  thofe  dominions,  are  ftridly 
imputable  to  nothing  but  the  fyftem  of  manage- 
ment adopted  by  the  Spaniih  rulers. 

I.  In  common  with  all  the  other  proprietors 
pf  colonial  territories,  the  Spaniih  monarchs 
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have  uniformly  aimed  at  confining  to  their  owb   s^  ^  c  t« 
fubjefts  the  whole  benefits  of  commercial  in^  .    '"^  j. 
tercourfe  with  thofe  pofTeffions.   But  they  have 
gone  a  great  deal  farther  in  the  fyftem  of  mo-, 
nopoly  than  any  of  their  neighbours.    They 
have  confined  the  colonial  trade  to  particular 
clafies  of  their  own  fubjefts,  both  in  the  mo- 
ther country  and  in  the  colonies. 

Immediately  after  the  firfl  conquefts  were 
completed  ia  America,  the  Emperor  Charles 
allowed  all  his  Caftilian  fubjedks  to  lit  out  vef-. 
fels  for  trade  with  the  new  poflellions  from  the 
chief  ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided  they  re^ 
turned  to  the  port  of  Seville,  under  tbe^enaU 
ties  of  death  and  confifcation.  It  is  unnecefia- 
ry  to  invefligate  the  groimds  of  fo  abfurd  and- 
impolitic  a  reftridion.  The  natural  confe-' 
quences  of  its  operation  are  abundantly  evi« 
dent.  Seville  immediately  became  the  only  em- 
porium of  American  trade,  and  even  the  per^ 
mifiion  to  clear  out  for  the  colonies  from  other 
ports  was  in  a  fhort  time  withdrawn.  The  o- 
pulence  of  the  favoured  city  foon  increafed 
to  fo  great  a  pitch,  that  the  perfonal  influ- 
ence of  ifs  wealthy  inhabitants  was  fuificient  to 
prevent  any  new  arrangement  from  taking 
place,  until  the  river,  becoming  unfit  for  large 
vefiels,  the  monopoly,  formerly  enjoyed  by  Se* 
ville,was  transferred  in  1730,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant 
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■  o  o  K  ant  circumftances  of  commercial  fplendour,  to 

*  the  city  of  Cadiz. 

But  the  reftridive  fpirit  of  the  Spanifli 
councils  in  matters  of  trade,  did  not  end  here. 
When  the  concellion  of  excluiive  privileges 
has  raifed  up  in  any  ftate  a  peculiar  body  of 
men,  whofe  interefts  are  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  the  duration  of  this  evil 
tends  only  to  increafe  its  magnitude.  The 
monopolifts  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  en- 
.  large  their  privileges,  and  to  draw  the  circle 
clofer  to  which  thofe  privileges  extend,'  while 
the  wealth  already  acquired  generally  renders 
their  influence  fufEcient  to  infure  the  fuccefs 
of  their  united  endeavours.  Thus,  after  the 
Cabinet  of  Madrid  had  enriched  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville  by  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade, 
the  way  was  paved  for  confining  the  emolu- 
ments of  this  traffic  to  a  fmail  clafs  of  thofe  in- 
habitants. The  wealthieft  of  the  mercantile 
houfes  engaged  in  fupplying  America  with  Eu- 
ropean commodities,  would  naturally  defire 
that  this  fupply  ihould  be  as  fcanty  as  poifible, 
in  order  that  the  prices  might  be  as  high  as 
poflible,  and  the  union  of  views  and  plans  as 
complete.  The  crown,  too,  having  always 
derived  a  dire£t  revenue  from  the  heavy  im- 
pofls  on  the  colony  trade,  was  interefled 
In  confining  the  extent  of  the  exportations, 

that 
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that  the  duties  might  be  more  eafily  levied,   sect. 
It  was  thought  to  have  an  intereft  in  making  .       '    . 
the  fame  amount  of  duties  fall  upon  a  fmall 
fupply  of  goods,  that  the  colonifts  might  be* 
made  to  pay  the  whole. 

The  number  of  the  galleons  or  veflels 
fitted  out  for  the  fupply  of  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Terra  Firma,  was  twenty.feven.  They  failed 
only  once  a  year  for  Portobello.  The  flota 
deftined  for  the  fupply  of  Mexico  and  the 
northern  provinces,  confifted  of  about  twenty* 
three  ihlps,  and  failed  once  in  three  years  to 
Vera  Cruz.  No  perfon  was  permitted  to  load 
goods  in  either  of  thefe  fleets,  without  licen£e 
from  the  Cafa  de  Contratagion^  or  Houfe  of 
Commerce,  eftabliihed  at  Seville  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  invefted,  not 
only  with  high  judicial  authority  in  all  matters 
relatihg  to  the  American  trade,  but  ^Ifo  with 
the  power  of  regulating  the  extent,  aflbrtment^ 
and  diflribution  of  the  periodical  cargoes.  No 
perfon  was  permitted  to  land  any  goods  from 
the  returning  fleets,  without  a  fimiiar  licenfe 
granted  by  the  fame  Board.  Neither  the  galleons 
nor  the  flota  could  carry  any  foreigner  to'  the 
colonies,  nor  even  any  Spaniard,  without  ex* 
prefs  permiifion.  None  of  the  veflels  were  al- 
lowed to  break  bulk  before  their  arrival  at  the 
fixed  ports  of  deftination.    The  flota  dared  not 
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BOOK  (0  tcrach  at  any  place  in  its  paflage  to  Vera  Cruz, 
.  '  P  nor  the  galleons  in  their  paffage  to  Carthagena, 
\rhich  they  were  obliged  to  make  in  their  route 
to  Portobello.  The  King's  duties  were  levied 
in  the  form  of  dire£t  cuftoms  upon  the  goods 
exported,  or  of  fees  and  dues  for  the  licenfes. 
Of  the  former,  the  mod  abfurd  was  an  impoft 
eftablifhed  in  1720,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
pdrmo.  It  was  a  fubftitute  for  the  duty  of 
^  twenty  p^r  cent,  on  the  value  of  exports  former- 
ly raifed  with  great  rigour ;  and  it  confided  of 
a  connage  tax  or  impoft  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
commodities  ihipped,  independent  of  their  na- 
ture and  value. 

Another  tax,  of  a  nature  Angularly  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary,  was  the  indulto^  or  duty 
upon  the  imported  produce  of  the  cobnies. 
It  was  fixed  anew  by  the  government  every 
time  the. fleets  returned  from  America,  and 
was  adjuiled  by  an  eftimate  formed  of  the  va« 
lue  of  the  cargoes,  each  veflel  fending  from  the 
rendezvous  at  the  Havannah,  during  the  time 
that  the  fleets  were  waiting  for  convoy,  an  ac- 
count of  the  goods  with  which  flie  was  laden. 
It  ia  evident  that  all  thefe  regulations  gave  a 
few  wealthy  monopolifts  the  wHole  profits  of 
the  American  commerce^  and  enabled  them  to 
fix  the  prices  at  which  all  European  commodi- 
tie»  (hould  be  fold  to  the  coloaifts.   The  crown^ 
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too,  thus  poflfefled  the  power  of  regulating  both 
the  colonial  market  of  European  goods,  and 
the  Spaniih  market  of  colonial  produce ;  for  e« 
very  tax  impofed  on  the  monopolifts  was  im- 
mediately laid  on  the  price  of  the  goods  ex-* 
ported  and  imported. 

In  this  fituation  did  the  American  trade 
continue,  from  the  conqued  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Seville  and  Cadiz  a« 
lone,  or  rather  a  few  rich  merchants  in  thofe 
cities,  profited  by  the  pppreflions  of  the  colo* 
nifts,  and  amaifed  fuch  wealth  as  formed  a  ftrik« 
ing  contrail  to  the  poverty  of  their  country- 
men, both  in  Europe  and  the  colonies* 

The  fame  concurrence  of  ignorance  and  lo- 
cal  interefts  which  modelled  the  colonial  trade 
into  fo  periiicious  a  form,  extended  its  effeds 
to  the  dillribution  of  the  fupply  in  America } 
and  the  reflridions  impofed  upon  the  mother 
country  were  eafy  and  liberal,  compared  with 
the  fetters  to  which  the  colonies  were  fubjed^ 
ed.  Not  only  were  they  prohibited,  under  ca* 
pital  penalties,  from  holding  any  communica- 
tion whatever  with,  foreigners,  or  with  Spanifh 
veflels  not  comprehended  in  the  new  periodical 
fleets;  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  trade 
with  one  another.  Peru  could  receive  no  fup* 
plies  from  Mexico  or  Terra  Firma  from  the 
illands.  The.  triennial  fupply  of  the  flota  could 
.  roL.  u  D  d  alone 
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BOOK  aloiie  be  diftributed  over  the  northern  colonies. 
The  annual  fupply  of  the  galleons  was  peculi* 
arly  appropriated  to  the  fettlements  in  the 
South.  No  Spanifh  trader  coold  interfere  with 
the  Ulterior  traffic  of  the  colonies  ;  nor  coaid 
any  colonift  fend  his  veifels,  or  embark  his 
goods  to  Spain  on  his  own  account.  The 
Spanifh  and  colonial  merchants  were  only  per* 
mitted  to  meet  at  the  ftated  periods  in  three 
points  of  the  eonrinent-^Carthageca,  Porto* 
bello,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  Havanna,  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  expeditions  previous  to 
f  heir  return. 

The  tndnflry  of  Spain,  it  is  probaft>le9  could 
^afily  fupply  all  the  demands  of  the  colonies 
in  the  eairlier  part  of  the  fixteendi  century ; 
Itnd  the  hi^  profits  of  the  cabmaf  trade  matu* 
rally  drew  every  exertion  of  labour  and  fiull 
into  thofe  channels  which  belonged  to  the  A* 
merican  provinces.  When  the  efie£b  of  the 
teftridive  fyftem  began  to  be  felt,  a  cheek  was 
of  courfe  given  to  all  the  efforts  which  the  co* 
lonial  demand  had  called  forth*  At  the  fame 
time,  the  various  caufes  whidi  I  bavie  already 
enumesated,  as  chiefly  prepariqg  the  decline  of 
Spain,  concurred  to  curb  the  indoftry  of  the 
isommunity  ;  and  the  fupply  which  the  growing 
demands  of  the  colonies  reqaired,could  no  k>ng- 
€r  be  obtained  in  the  Biother  country.   Had  the 
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American  trade  been  Jeft  open  to  all  Spain,  there    sect. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  advantages  would  have  ^ 

itended  greatly  to  counteraft  the  effefts.  of  the 
.domeftic  oppreffions  pnder  which  the  country 
laboured.  The  jefti;itlion8,  by  checking  the 
induftry  at  firft  excited,  during  a  period  when 
other  checks  were  daily  multiplied  by  the  wants 
and  impolicy  of  the  government,  prevjented  the 
increafe  of  Spanifh  fupply;  which  the  neceffary  • 

jncreafe  of  colonial  demantl  required,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  endeavours  of  the  monopolifts^  ahd 
conftrained  the  colonies  to  depend  on  fpreign 
.fupplies  for  fatisfying  the  g^-eater  part  of  their  . 
;wants.  This  was  exactly  what  the  government 
wiihed  beyond  every  thing  to  avoid j  ^ndwhili; 
the  ability  of  the  mpther  country  to  furniih  the 
neceffary  gpods  was  dirainifliing  every  day,  th^ 
councils  of  the  (late  were .  condaptly  occupied 
with  devifing  meafures.for.the  excljifion  of  fo- 
reigners from  all  (hare  ^ven  in  the  :indire6l  .e- 
molun^e^ts  of.  the  colonial  frade.  |n  Qr,(|^  to 
e!^eSt  this,  a  yarie^y  of  4i^w.and  Arid,r^,ula^9ps 
.againA^  tjbe  importation  9f , JForeign  j  gpp4s  ♦  V^^e 
perpftjuajty  ad^d^d^tp  the  prohibitory  laws }  for, 
uPileis  the  importation,  of ,  Iji^ch  goods  ,  it^tp .  tj^e 
mother  coufl^ry  w^s  prey ejf ted,  it  .was  iflopofli- 
ble  Jto  pr^gnt.  tjjieir ,  Jpeing  .  f e^^xp^rj^d  )tp  { the 
Cfiilofti^s.  ^Asiitiffjyever,  a/Lfuc^  rej^rj^ioi^s.  on- 
Jy  tocTQUfed  the  m^tff^iyof  Sga^n  tftfufnf^the 
D  d  2  commodities 
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.  fupply  of  the  colonies  (hould  be  ftill  more  limit- 
ed than  the  interefls  of  the  monopolifts  would 
have  required.  Hence,  the  growth  of  the  co- 
lonies received  a  new  check ;  but  ftill  it  was 
requifite  that  fome  foreign  goods  ffiould  be  fent 
to  South  America.  All  thefe,  therefore,,  were 
obliged  to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  Seville, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  firft 
loaded  r/ith  the  duties  of  importation,  then  with 
the  export  duties,  and,  after  all,  in  a  quantity 
infinitely  too  fmall  for  the  occafion.  The  only 
profits  of  Spain  upon  this  trade,  being  the  com- 
miffion  and  freight,  with  the  King's  duties ; 
the  Government,  from  abfurd  views  of  national 
advantage,  ufed  the  power  which  it  conftantly 
retained  over  this  trade,  in  raifing  thofe  duties, 
contracting  the  fupply,  and  favouring  every 
endeavour  of  the  monopolifts  to  levy  their  pro- 
fits upon  the  fmalleft  poffible  exportation. 

From  this  ruinous  fyftem  have  flowed  confe- 
quences  eminently  injurious,both  to  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  Its  immediate  eflPeQs 
may  be  diftinClly  traced,  in  the  exorbitant  prices 
of  all  European  articles  in  the  Spaniih  colonies, 
the  cheapnefs  of  all  colonial  produce  in  the 
country  of  its  growth,  and  its  deamefs  ia  the 
parent  ftate.  When  Don  Ant.  d'Ulloa  was 
in  South  America,  the  pound  of  iron  fold  at 
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f^ito  for  about  four  fliillings  and  lixpence,  and  sect. 
the  pound  of  fteel  for  about  fix  feilHngs  and  >  /  > 
ninepence  Sterling.-  Towards  the  end  of'  laft 
century,  the  tobacco  of  Varinas  fold  in  Spain 
at  four  times  its  price  in  America,  and,  in  other 
parts'of  Europe,  at  feven  times  that  price.  The 
grofs  profits  upon  other  goods  bought  at  Vera 
Cruz,  were  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  fer 
£enU  in  the  mother  country,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  abroad. 

The  enormous  increafe  of  contraband  ope- 
rations  in  every   department   of  the  colonial 
trade,  was  another  inevitable  confequence  of 
'  the  tyrannical  fyftem  adopted  by  the  Spanifh 
government.     When  Spain  could  only  furnifh 
che  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  required 
by  her  colonies,  it  became  the  intereft,  both  of 
the  colonifls,  and  of  thofe  foreigners  who  fup- 
plied   the   remaining   nineteen   twentieths,  to 
fmuggle  over  as  much  as  pofTible  of  this  great 
proportion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  monopoly  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Spanifh  merchants,  and  the  duties 
impofed  by  the  Crown.     It  became  the  intereft 
of  all  the  Spanifh  fubje£is,  except  the  monopo- 
lifts,  to  fmuggle  as  much  as  pofllble  of  the  fmalt 
proportion  drawn  from  Spain  ;   and  the  fcanti- 
aefs  of  the  fupply  afforded  by  the  monopolifls, 
made  it  the  intereft  of  the  Spaniards,  of  foreign- 
ers, and  of  the  colonifls,  to  make  up,  by  fraug- 
P  d  3  ,  gling, 
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•  LOOK  glingj  as  great  a  proportion  as  poffibte  of  the  de- 
.  '  .  deficiency.  The  enormous  prices  exaded  for  ex- 
ports, and  the  high  profits  made  wpon  JmpotWb^ 
t-  e  monopolifts,  held  out  temptations  fuflkJeftt- 
ly  ftrong,  to  overcome  the  influence  of'  iW  the 
penal  laws  which  were  perpetually  added  !d  tht 
criminal  code,  with  a  viev>  to  prevent  !he  d^to- 
traband  traffic.  The  extent  of  the  evil  thttfc  in 
fome  meafure  operated  its  own  refified^ ;  and 
the  fupply  of  the  colonies  was  in  a  ce^twfe  de- 
gree accommodated  to  the  demand^  though 
flill  at  a  ^rlce  raifed  both  by  the  high  rifti,  and 
the  comparifon  of  great  profits  yielded  to  the 
regular  traders.  i^Imoft  all  the  benefits  of  this 
contraband  trade  Centred  in  foreign  nations. 
The  mutual  convenience  or  lieceflSiies  df  the 
colonies  and  thofe  traders^  gave  rife  to  a  fyftem 
of  confidence,  which  at  once  proves  thfc  extent 
of  the  illicit  trade,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  laws.  The  great  expence  which  govern- 
ment incurred  in  attempting  to  prevent  this 
traffic,  was  rendered  fruiilcfs,  by  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  the  regions  where  it  was  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  bribery  which  fo  benefi- 
cial a  fpeculation  conferred  upon  thofe  engaged 
in  it.  Every  rcfource  of  executive  and  legifla- 
tive  power  was  tried  in  vain  :  the  f|)iritual 
thunders  were  even  threatened.  Still  the  fmug- 
gling  increafed.     The  Englifh  alone  were  fup- 
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pofed  to  enjoy  as  large  a  ftiare  of  the  Spanifli  ^  ^^J-  '^• 
colonial  commerce  in  the  illicit  way,  as  the  t>m»  yu^^ 
authoii&d  traders  of  the  mother  country ;  and 
the  perk>dical  fupplies  from  the  privileged  port, 
iaftead  of  being,  as  formerly,  far  inferior  to  the 
demand^  were  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  ^xth 
part  of  their  former  amount,  by  the  competi- 
tifon  of  the.  contraband  tr^ders^ 

So  palpable  an  evil  feems  at  lafl:  to  have 
r^ufed  the  attentibn  of  government,  after  all 
the  principles  of  juftice  and  found  policy  had 
repeatedly  failed  to  excite  ^ny  notice.  Whea 
ihe  commerce  of  Cadiz  was  transferred  from 
Seville  to  Cadiz,  one  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  method  of  taxing  the  exported 
goods.  The  palniea  had  been  fubttituted  for 
the  former  duty  of  twenty  per  cfnt ;  and  this 
new  impoft,  however  unequal  and  abfuni 
in  its  nature,  (as.  I  have  already  remark- 
ed), was,  upon  the  whole,  lels  burthenfome. 
But,  in  1740,  an  important  innovation  was  in* 
troduced  into  the  colonial  trade~the  pcrmif-. 
fion  of  raider  ibips,  or  feparate  e<)uipment$, 
deftined  for  the  fupply  of  the  American  fettlcr 
meats,  undertaken  by  individuals  not  concern* 
ed  in  the  periodical  fleets,  and  free  to  commu* 
nicate  with  various  ports  of  the  cdonics,  for- 
ynprly  debarred  from  all  direct  intercourfe  with 
D  d  4  .the 
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'  /  '  torn  of  wifdom  in  the  Spanifh  mercantile  poll* 
cy  ;  and  nothing  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  com- 
mercial affairs  better  deferves  our  attention^ 
than  the  flow  and  fmall  (leps  by  which  the  go- 
vernment has  developed  this  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion. *    ' 

At  firfty  the  regifter  (hips  were  only  allowed 
to  fail  from,  and  return  to  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
It  was  not  till  eight  years  afterwards,  that  any- 
equipments  of  this  fort  were  permitted  in  the 
other  Spanifh  ports.  So  great  a  change^  how* 
ever  gradually  effeded,  could  not  fail  to  be  fen-* 
fibly  felt  in  the  city  whofe  monopoly  was  thus 
infringed.  Numerous  failures  were  the  imme-^ 
diate  confequence;  and  the  government,  re- 
turning to  its  ufual  cautious  fyflem,  inflantly 
abandoned  the  innovation,  and  reftored  to 
the  favoured  port  rhe  whole  intercourfe  with 
America.  The  fcheme  of  regifter  ihips  was 
evidently  attended  with  many  of  the  djfad- 
.vantages  that  had  rendered  the  old  plan  of 
the  galleons  and  flota  fp  pernicious  to  the 
ftate^  and  fo  deftruftive  even  of  its  own  ex- 
iflence.  Thefe  vefTels  were  large,  and  few  in 
number :  they  were  fitted  out  from  a  fingle 
port ;  and  the  government,  by  making  the  adr 
venturers  pay  high  for  their  iicenfe,  impofed  a 
heavy  duty  upon  the  exports  which  they  con- 
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Yeyed.     Accordingly,  the  contraband,  though   sect. 
confiderably  checked  by  the  advantages  which  . 

this  reform  extended  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
to  the  traders  of  the  mother  country,  was  dill 
kept  up  by  the  limited  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  continued  to  ba£|e  every  effort  of 
the  Spaniih  councils. 

But  the  trial  which  had  been  made  between 
the  years  1748  and  1754,  and  which  had  fo 
much  alarmed  the  monopolifts,  by  preparing 
both  this  clafs  of  perfons,  and  the  government, 
with  the  nation  at  large,  for  a  farther  relaxation 
in  the  reftri£tive  l^ws,  enabled  the  enlightened 
ftatefmen,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  guided  the  movements  of  the 
Spaniih  government,  to  purfue  the  only  pradica* 
ble  method  of  preventing  the  illicit  commerce. 

The  year  1764,  a  memorable  sera  in  the 
commercial  annals  of  Spain,  opened  with  the 
inftitution  of  a  fyftem  of  communication  be* 
tween  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies, 
which  ^ad  hitherto  been  fo  much  wanted, 
that  Spain  was  actually  indebted  to  foreign 
countries  for  intelligence  about  her  own  pro- 
vincial afiairs*  The  regular  packet-boats,  now 
firft  eftabliflied,  were  deftined  to  fail  from 
Corugna,  with  letters,  to  the  moil  important 
ftations  in  Spaniih  America,  and  were  permit- 
led  to  carry  on  a  coiifiderable  traffic  at  the 
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.  v_  /  _'  mited  in  extent ;  they  could  only  load  witl^ 
SpaniA  produce;  and  they  were  obJ^ed  to 
£ul  from  and  return  to  the  port  of  Corugna* 
The  grand  obftacle,  however,  being  overcomet 
of  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Cadts 
traders,  a  more  important  extenfion  of  the 
change  was  quickly  introduced.  In  the  fol- 
lotiTtng  year,  the  commerce  of  the  windward 
colonies  *^  that  is,  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  In^ 
dian  iflands,  was  laid  open  to  almoft.aU  the 
principal  ports  in  Spain.  From  thefe,  ey^y 
Spaniih  fubjed  was  permitted  to  trade  in  what- 
ever manner  he  pleafed  with  the  Spanifli  An* 
titles,  and  to  return  to  any  port  of  the  moi^^ 
ther  country.  The  t^nelada  and  *falm40  were 
commuted  into  a  duty  of  fix  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  exports,  and  the  ufual  duties  on 
importation.  No  licenfe  or  warrant  whatever^ 
but  the  commdn  cuftomhoufe  clearances,  wa& 
prefcribed.  In  1768,  the  colony  of  Louiliana 
was  included  in  the  former  grant ;  and,  in 
1770,  it  was  e^ctended  to  Yacatan  and  Cam^ 
peachy. 

Thefe 

-  -        ■  .1  ■  -I 

•  The  words  of  the  edld  arc,  *  Barh  FentOy  '  which  has 
by  many  been  miftaken  for  the  Windward  Iflands  of  Tri- 
nidad and  Margartte  ;  whereas  it  clearly  means  all  tke  colo- 
nies to  windward  of  the  Conttncot.  ViJe  CM^pom^nMi 
Educ.  Pop.  torn.  II.  p.  37. 
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Thefe  concttflions,  dtbough  ftill*  imperfeft,  s  b  c  t. 


^mere  evidently  the  dttTtaiies  of  a  new  fy(tem  ef  , 
political  Tiews  ;  and  it  may  be  remaTJked,  tj)^(; 
their  defe&s  bear  the  otarks  of  aU  the  partis 
or  tnodtrate  fyftems  of  aibfiai^oiy  t.  The  trad^ 
to  the  iflands  is  oon&ied  t&  certain  tdwns^  in ' 
the  dillisreiit  quarters  of  Spa)n«---a  Umitation 
rather  ftiperfluoos  than  <ietiinieatal,  fiace  it 
la  not  «afy  to  imagine  how  more  thaA  one  fea- 
port  fhould  he  neceflfary  for  fitting  oac  the 
^diftaiit'  voyages  of  esbch  province,  at  ieail  in 
the  prefem  ftaite  of  the  SpaniiJi  refources* 

In  1766,  the  whole  cctfton  firade  of  Amei- 
Tica  was  thrown  open  to  the  province  of  Ca- 
talonia, duty  free;  ia  177^,  the  fame  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  other  provinces  alfo  y  aud, 
in  1 774,  the  importation  of  all  the  chief  Wed 
Indian  (laples,  duty  free,  was  permitted  to 
certain  enumerated  towns  of  the  pcaiulula* 
The  ordinance  of  1765  was,  in  1 77  8,  extead- 
^  ed  firit  to  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
foon  after  to  Santa  Fe  and  Guaiimala ;  addi- 
tions were  ^Ifo  made,  in  this  lalt  edid,  to  the 
number  of  the  towns  permitted  to  trade  with 
America ;  and  the  cololtial  ports  included  in 
the  grant,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight.  The  fame  memorable  law  granted  va- 
rious abatements  of  duties  to  veflels  laden  with 

Spanifli 

♦  See  Sea.  II.   Part  II. 
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BOOK   Spanifh  produce ;   to  Spanifh  manufaQurers ; 

.       '     .  to  colonial  goods  ;  and  particularly  to  tht  pre- 

cious  metals,    which,  with  the  comradiftory 

abfurdky  peculiar  to  the  old  fyftem,  had  been 

taxed  to  an  >  intolerable  amount  on  their  en- 

'  trance  iitto  the  mother  country. 

It  is  aftoniihing  that,  after  fuch  ilrides  had 
been  made  towards  the  complete  eftablifliment  of 
a  commercial  freedom,  fimilar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  other  European  ftates,  a  paufe  ihould 
have  fucceeded  before  the  province  of  Mexico^ 
(the  only  exception  which  now  remained)  was 
comprehended  in  the  new  arrangement.  GaU 
vez,  the  minifter  for  Indian  affairs,  appears  to 
have  dreaded  the  fudden  extenfion  of  the  free^ 
trade  laws  to  this  vaft  colony ;  and  however 
much  we  may  be  inclined  to  fufped  him  of  pre« 
judice  or  ignorance  upon  general  fubjeds,  his 
daunt lefs  charader  frees  him  from  any  impu- 
tation of  timid  or  cautious  policy,  as  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with/ the  internal  ftate  of 
Mexico  and  the  nonhefn  provinces,  challenges 
confiderable  deference  for  his  judgment  upon 
this  weighty  matter.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1788,  th^t  he  thought  himfelf  juftified  in  re- 
moving the  barrier  which  feparated  the  north- 
ern colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  and 
the  whole  colonial  affairs  of  Spain  have,  fmce 
that   period,   continued   to  referable  thofe  of 
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the  moft  enlightened  nations  in  modern  £u-  sect.  >  - 
rope.  *  ,JX. 

2.   The  colonial  policy  of  Spaiorpy^ents  ;  • .  ■ :       ^  \ 
us  with  examples  of  other  reftri£n<:^l74p^]jl ' 
trade  befides  thofe  which  are  pecuf 
fyftem.     During  the  earlier  part  of  tl 
teenth  century,  a  company  was  formed,  witl 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the 
fertile  and  extenfive  province  of  Caraccas  with 
the  mother  country,  and  with  Trinidad  and 
Guiana.'      A  few  years  afterwards,^  the  pro- 
vince of  Maracaibo  was  added  to  the  grant, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  render- 
ed  exclufive.      The  Guipufcoa,  or  Caraccas 
corporation,   however,    as  its   formation   was 
anomalous  in  the  Spanilh  fyftem,  fo  it  differed 
in  many  particulars  from  the  other  inftitutions 
of  a  limilar  nature,  which  have  at  different 
times  been  created  by  the  mercantile  policy 
of  modern  ftates.     The  Company  pofiefled  no 
political  authority  whatever,  and  had  to  en«« 

counter^ 

*  Burke's  European  fettlemetits.  Part  III.  chap.  M 
&  XVI. — Harris's  Collcf^iOD,  vol.  II.  p.  373.  bffeqq.-^ 
Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  FEfpagne  Moderne,'  torn.  il.  p  1^7. 
eiffqq*-^Koben(oQ*B  America,  Book  VIII. — Campomaies» 
Indttftria  Popular.  P.  XXVI.— Campomanes,  Educaiioa 
Popular,  1.  430.  435.  443.  450.  J  II.  150.  166.  &  1^7.  ^ 
(Note  16.)  37.  54.  91.  &  145 — Ricard»  III.  609.  et^eqq. 
— ^Townfinid'sTravtlSi  toL  IL  p.  384. — Commerce  (Eicyc. 
Method.)  I. 
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BOOK  counter,  in  matters  of  trade,  a  competitioa 
'  from  the  privilge  enjoyed  by  the  Canary  ifland^ 
of  fending  a  large  regifter  fliip  yearly  to  the 
Caraccas,  and  from  the  free  intercoiirfe  with 
the  Company's  provinces,  permitted  to  the  co- 
lony of  New  Spain.  But  it  is  only  as  com- 
pared with  other  ^  more  injurious  inftituu<ms, 
ahat  the  Guipufcoa  Corporation  deferves  praife; 
;ind  it  is  only  as  aHbrding  fome  alleviation  of 
the  drifter  monopoly,  previoufly  eftablifhed 
in  the  Spaniih  colonies,  that  the  cffeGts  of  the 
monopoly-can  be  accounted  benefici^  to  the 
provinces  included  ii\  the  Company's  char- 
ter. 

As  this  trafficwas  confined  to  the  two  ports 
of  St  Sebaftian  and  Cadiz,  or  rather  to  the 
lauer  of  thefe,  fmce  all  the  veflels  were  obliged 
to  return  thither ;  *:as  it  did  not  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  exclufive  privileges ;    as,  without 
any  of  •  the  emoluments  attached  to  political 
fovereignty,  the  Company  were  bound  to*  de- 
fray the  mod  expenfive  charges  of  the  Spanifli 
icolonial  government,   and  the  coft  of  check- 
lag  contraband   trade ;  the  infl:itution  Ihared 
d  le  fatie  of  all .  other  mercantile  corporations. 
Tihe   fervants  employed  in  Europe  and    A- 
mc.Tica,  grew  rich    at   the  expcnce  both  of 
th€  copartners  and  the  public ;  the  diminution 
of  profits  was  from  time  to  time  cotmteraded 
by  izxtenfion  of  privileges }  until>  in  the. year 
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1785,  the  Company's  capital  was  abforbed  ia  sect. 
a  new  eftaWifement,  formed  about  this  time,  «_  ^'  * 
under  the  name  of  ^the  Philippine  Company, 
with  a  ftock  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
fatid .  pounds  Ster liag,  for  mans^ing  .the  com- 
merce between  America  and  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  and  between  .  the  Philippines  and  Old 
Spain. 

At  firft,  feveral  difaftrous  occurrences 
brought  the  new  eftablifliment  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Even  during  more  propitious  years, 
it. had  to  ftruggle  with  various  difadvantages, 
beildes  thofe  which  are  effentially  inherent 
in  all  fuch  plans.  Thus,  the  monopoly  was 
interrupted  by  a  permiflion  to  all  Spanilh 
merchai^ts  to  import  I-ndian  muflins  ;  smd  the , 
ftuSs  impdrted  by  the  Company,  were  charged 
with  duties  above  double  of  thofe  paid  by 
the  fame  al-ticles,  of  fuiperior  quality,  in  other 
countries.  A  great  branch  of  fmuggling  was 
thus  encouraged  with  other  nations ;  and  a 
profitable  |>art  of  the  Company's  traffic  was 
direfilly  given  up  to  other  hands. 

The  profits  of  the  Philippine  Company  on  the 
firft  lucky  adventure,  were  fo  high,  as  to  enfure 
a  rflill  more  formidable  competition  from  con- 
traband  traders.  The  cargoes  of  1787  rofe  in 
price  full  fifty  per  cent,  after  their  arrival  at  Ca* 
iUz.  The  profpeds  of  fuch  gains  raifed  the 
price  of  tbe  aiUon^ ;  and  in  1792,  they  w^e  at 
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BOOR,  par,  after  having  fold  at  one  time  for  half  the 
.  '•  .  prime  coft.  But  fliJl,  the  utmoil  boaft  of  the 
direclors  has  h.^cn,  that  the  clear  profits  of  late 
years  are  fufEcicnt  to  balance  the  firft  loffes  of' 
the  trade,  and  to  leave  fome  overplus  gain. 
The  flate  of  the  accounts  and  dividends  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  even  this  boaft  fulpicious.  The 
original  capital  was  eight  millions  of  piaftres 
{pefofucrte  or  duro\  that  is,  a  hundred  and  fixty 
millions  of  reals  vellon.  It  is  pretended,  that  the 
total  gain  of  the  Company  on  this  ftock^  from 
the  firft  inftitution  to  the  end  -of  1795,  that  is, 
during  eleven  years,  amounted  to  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions  of  reals  vellon;  which  is  only  a  year- 
ly  profit  of  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent.  Nor 
did  any  of  this  fmall  profit  accrue  to  the  ftock- 
holders  until  the  year  1793,  when  the  firft  di- 
vidend of  five  per  cent,  was  made.  Another  di- 
vidend of  fi\c  per  cent,  was  added  in  1795,  and 
a  third,  to  the  fame  amount,  was  iflued  in  1 796. 
From  which  we  mav  conclude,  that  the  Com- 
pany  gained  during  1796;  and  perhaps,  too, 
that,  like  cill  declining  companies,  they  en- 
larged their  dividends  beyond  what  prudence 
juftified.  This  at  Icaft  we  know,  that  the  ex- 
iftehce  of  the  inftitution  was  fo  frail,  as-  to  re- 
quire of  late  years  extraordinary  fupport  from 
government.  This  was  granted  in  the  form  of 
a  permiffion  to  purchafe  Indian  ftuffs,  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  Europe,  to  a  certain  amount, 
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and  import  them  into  Spain  :  in  other  \Rrords,  •  >*  c  t. 
a  corporation,  formed  for  the  Indian  trade,  loft  j 

fo  much  by  its  exclufive  privileges,  that  it  was 
fupported  by  fuch  an  extenfion  of  thefe,  as  cx^ 
prefsly  acknowledged  its  inability  even  to  make 
the  moft  of  the  Indian  trade. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Philippine 
Company  will  fpeedily  fhare  the  fate  of  all  thofe 
of  which  We  have  hitherto  contempbted  the 
hiftoty,  if  indeed  this  event  has  not^  already 
taken  place.  The  friends  of  the  concern  were  an- 
xious to  fet  oT  the  great  fuccefles  of  17939 1 795^ 
and  1796,  againft  the  firft  lofies ;  to  ftate  the  lat* 
ter  as  accidental,  and  the  former  as  the  probable 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  their  tranfa£Hons.  But 
if  die  origin  of  the  eftabliihment  was  marked 
with  great  lofles,  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  trade 
is  fure  of  meeting  with  other  obftacles  hitherto 
little  felt.  The  compention  of  private  capitals  and 
foreign  companies  by  contraband  trade — ^the  ex^- 
pences  of  defending  the  monoix>ly  againft  fuch 
attacks— the  dilapidations  of  fervants-^tbe  pro- 
bable ruin  of  the  tea  trade,  which  in  Spain  can* 
not  be  coniiderable,  and  in  foreign  markets  is  in 
abler  and  richer  hands:— thefe  unavoidaUe  evils 
(if  they  have  not  already  accomplifhed  it)  will, 
in  all  probability,  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Company,  before  the  wifdom  of  the  Spanifh  go« 
vemment  Ihall  fee  fit  to  ansyl  the  charter.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  were  to  take  the  four  years  of 
vot.  u  E  e  highcft 
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BOOK  highcft  proQ>erity  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  be- 
''  nefits  derived  fitmi  the  trade  (which  they  clear- 
ly are  not),  we  fliould  only  find  a  profit  of 
three  and  three  fourths  per  eent.  for  the  whole 
return;  a  mnch  fmaller  gain  than  any  which  the 
worft  branches  of  the  fireeSpaniih  trades  of 
flow  return  erer  afford. 

The  only  other  infiance  of  a  SpnuA  colo- 
nial Company,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
that  of  the  Barcelona  merchants,  incorporated 
by  chafter  in  17559  with  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  St  Domingo,  Pbrto-Rico,  and  Maifruerite. 
As  the  whole  Weft  Indian  trade  was  at  this 
periodxonfined  to  Cadiz,  we  may  conceive  how 
hea\fy  the  reftridions  impofed  iq)on  this  new 
Company  muft  have  been,  when  they  counter* 
^ded  all  the  profpeds  of  gain  prefented  by 
this  fliare  in  the  ancient  monopoly,  and  pre* 
Vented  any  ufe  from  ever  being  made  of  the 
privilege* 

The  projeft  for  altering  the  Honduras  trade 
in  17149  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  common 
tontra£t,  than  an  incorporative  plan ;  and  its 
£ulure  followed  the  firft  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  * 

The 

•  Bourgoing,  Tableau,  torn.  I.  p.  28.;  II.  23U  Sc 
fcqq. — Real  ceduta,  2§.  Sqpt.  1728,  &  21.  Jane  1752. — 
Ctrnpomanes,  Induftrie  Popvlah  torn.  I.  p.  158.  ic  feqq.— > 
Uftariu,  Teoitt  y  Pratica,  cap.  XXXIV..TowBfeB4'ft 
Tnvdfy  ToL  IL  p.  374* 
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The  Qokinpany  of  Cubji  is  fvoidament^ly  «  ?  c  T. 
<^ftingui(bed  from  every  other  infUtution  of  thi$ 
kind. with  which  we  ai:f  s^quaint^,  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  being  endcely  a  colonial  infUr 
lution.  The  aflbciation  wsfi  foiiped  in  1735, 
with  a  capital  of.  about  two  hundred  thouiand 
pounds  Sterling,  and  was  endowed  with  ezclu- 
five  privileges ;  but  although  it  had  fadors  at 
Gadiz^  it  belonged  to  Cuba.  The  malverfsi- 
tions  of  the  officers  in  that  colony  fo  cqmpieta- 
ly  ruined  the  Company,  ths^,  in  1760,  th^ 
were  forced  to  give  vp  all  further  operations. 

The  eftabliihm^nt  of  excluftve  conipaniei|» 
feems,  as  I  have  already  r^m^rked^  contrary  to 
the  whole  tqnor  and  fpirit  of  the  Spfuuih  co- 
lonial policy.  The  beft  informed  Spaniar4s 
coafider  the  eziftence  of  tbofe  inftitutioQs  a^s 
dangerous  in  a  monarchical  government.  Uf- 
taritz,  particularly,  argues  from  this  general 
con(ideration,  againft  the  adoption  of  fucb  e«« 
pf  dients  in  the  kingdems  of  th«  p«9^fu)a  *. 
W^  may,  indeedt  impute  the  ^i^cvinftfiMff  Qf 
ihfir  never  having  found  adt»^t»ncp  there,  n- 
ther  to  the  je^loufy  of  tb^  CaftiUftq  mo9Vchs^ 
and  thf  attentipu  always  p^id  by  tb^ip  t§  $f>- 
lonial  affairs,  tbaii  H>  a^y  vi^.w6  qf  ^pomj^rcwl 
^E  e  ?  P-^itsy, 


•  Tcbria  y  PwiJca,  cap.  XXXVIIL  &  XXXIX.— 
Econ.  Polit.  (Encyc.  Method.)  £.741.;  11.  511.— Bi* 
catd,  III.  607.  k  feqq. 
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BOOK   policy,  or  any  fcntiments  of  tcndcrnefs  towards 
>_   J   _.  their  fubjefts  in   the  diftant  provinces.    AH 
the  companies  which  have  maintained  their 
exiftence,  with  any  degree  of  profperity,  in  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe,  have  owed  their  fuc- 
cefs  chiefly  to  the  powers  of  government  en- 
trufled  to  them.     In  Spain,  it  would  have  been 
inconiiftent  with  every  part  of  the  national  po- 
licy, to  have  invelled  a  private  copartnery  with 
political  authority  over  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  foie  management  of  all  the  colonies  be^ 
longs  to  the  Council  of  the  Ipdies,  inftituted 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  foon  after  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World,  and  invefted  with  a 
controul  over  thofe  diftant  branches   of  the 
ftate,  fubjeft  only  to  the  voice  of  the  Monarch, 
who  prefides  at  its  deliberations,  but  is  almoft 
always  direfted '  by  its  advice.     The  provincial 
government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  accountable  on- 
ly to  their  mailer  and  the  Council.     Even  the 
fole  property  of  the  lands  is  held,  by  the  colo« 
nial  law. of  Spain,  to  be  vefted  in  the  Monarch, 
of  perfonal  right.    To  him  every  vacated  grant 
reverts :  from  him,  with  advice  of  the  Council, 
all  donations  proceed.   The  ecclefiaftical  power 
is  entirely  fubordinate  and  dependent.    The 
Pope  himfelf  has  no  refpeifc  paid  to  his  name 
in  Spaniih  America. 
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3*  The  immediate  confequences  of  the  nar*  sect. 
tow  and  abfurd  views  which  regulated  the  ,  ^^' 
SpaJlim  government  in  its  colonial  meafnres^ 
were,  that  the  mother  country  received  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  commerce  of  its  diftant 
pofleflion^ ;  and  that  the  progrefs  of  thofe  pro* 
vinces,  in  cultivation  and  improvement  of  e- 
very  kind,  was  extremely  flow.  The  atroci- 
ous cruelties  of  ihe  firft  Spanifli  conquerors, 
foon  reduced  the  Indians  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  moft  opprefled  flaves.  *  The  projeAs* 
of  mining  abforbed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
capital  which  a  wife  government  would  have 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  cum  from  fuch 
ruinous  fpeculations  towards  the  culture  of  the 
(bih  The  monopolies,  together  with  the  vari- 
ous heavy  taxes  and  duties^  impofed  upon  co- 
lonial goods,  exa&ly  after  the  model  of  the 
Spanifli  finance  fyftem^  checked  all  ufeful  in* 
duftry,  and  kept,  in  a  (late  of  want  and  mi- 
iery,  the  fettlements,  defined  by  nature  to  en- 
joy the  greateft  degree  of  affiuence*  For  two 
centuries,  Spain  did  not  gain  more  by  the  po£- 
feifion  of  the  Weft  Indies,  than  Britain  or 
France  now  receive  from  the  fmalleft  of  their 
iilands ;  and  the  continental  colonies,  though 
by  far  the  moil  extenfive,  and  naturally  the 
E  e  3  moft 

*  Note  V. 
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»  o^  K  moft  valuable,  yielded  the  fttuildt  returns,  Ian- 
V  ^  ,  «  guiflied  in  the  mod  flng^ft  ifia£dvjty,  M^  m* 
joyed  the  faireft  pofirive  adv^mtageft  df  any  eo- 
Ibnks  in  the  whole  ytforld.  At  m  inftatice  of 
thefe  things,  we  may  remai4t,  that  Cuba,  which 
is  by  natnre  fit  for  the  fu^ply  of  all  Europe 
with  the  great  Weft  Indian  ftaples,  did  not 
nearly  fupply  enough  of  fngar  for  the  cot^ump- 
tion  of  the  mother  country.  And  Spain,  p<^- 
feffing  in  Venemeia,  the  country  where  (ratao 
is  product  in  greaiteft  peife^ion  asid  abund- 
jttice,  received  from  that  colony,  throvigh  fo* 
rdgn  nations,  her  fu{^ly.of  an  article,  wiiich,  of 
2fll  colonial  produdipiis,  Spanifli  habits  vender 
the  moft  requifite.  The  general  reftridions  im- 
pofed  upon  colonial  trade,  by  the  iingular  fpe- 
cies  of  monopoly  eftabliflied  in  the  mothor 
country,  and  the  burthens  to  which  the  colo- 
nial taxes  fubjeded  all  the  eSbrts  of  the  iaba- 
bitants,  affeded  in  general  the  progrefs  of  eve- 
ry Spanifli  colony.  But  the  iflands,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  culture,  were  fubjeft  tp 
other  drawbacks,  ftill  more  immediately  and 
fenfibly  felt.  The  abfolute  neceffity  of  negro 
flaves  in  thofe  fettlements  where  the  Weft  In- 
dian ftaples  are  to  be  cuhiyated,  although  it 
fo  far  prevailed  over  all  arguments  of  natural 
juftice,  as  to  render  the  flave  trade  a  funda- 
mental  branch  of  the  Spanilh  colonial  policy. 
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yet  aid  not  open  the  eyes  df  government  to   s  «  c  T. 


that  free  penrnffion  of  the  traffic,  "which  a  re^ 


gard  for  confiftency  prefcribed.  The  reftrki^ 
ticHis  impofed  upon  the  African  trade,  were  e- 
Tideody  fuggelled  by  nothing  like  a  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  or  the  ulti* 
mate  a^d  paramount  interefts  of  tl^e  colonies. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  to 
which  we  jnuft  afcribe  all  the  commercial  tOr 
gttlations  of  Spain ;  a  favour  to  one  clafs  of 
itibjeds,  and  a  jealoufy  of  benefiting  foreign 
nations  by  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  thofe 
branches  of  commerce  which  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  could  not  carry  on.  With  all  the 
wifli  in  the  world  to  promote  the  flavery  of  the 
negroes  by  means  of  Spanilh  traders,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  a  certain  clafs  of  Spaniih 
traders,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  cramped  that 
intercourfc  with  foreign  flave  traders,  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  iflands  required,  and  con- 
fined the  right  of  importing  negroes  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  mother  country.  Then,  poli- 
tical circumflances  induced  the  government  to 
transfer  the  benefits  of  this  traffic  to  a  clafs  of  • 
merchants  in  France,  who  continued  to  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  the  African  trade  with  the  Spa- 
niih colonies ;  and  the  Government,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  way  of  reftrifling  this  privilege,  which 
neceffity  had  extorted,  rcftrifted  the  extent  ok, 
P  e  4  the 
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BOOK  tiie  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  rendered  the  mc^ 
'  ^  _■  nopoly  ftill  more  riiinons  than  ey^r  to  the  Weft 
Indian  fettlements.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  AiHento  was  transferred  to  Britain,  given  a* 
gain  to  g  company,  apd  acco^npanied  with  fimi^ 
lar  reftriftions. 

The  3panilh  war,  cau£p4  in  a  great  meafurf 
by  the  contraband  trade  which  the  £ng}iih  con- 
trived to  mingle  with  the  AiQento  importation, 
put  an  end  to  this  fmgular  fpecies  of  fpresgd 
monopoly ;  and  thp  flave  traffic  was  conferred 
by  the  governmeiit  i?xclufively  t6  a  private  copir 
pany,  whofe  entr^p6(  was  at  Forfo-Rico.  This 
copartnery  fuppli^d  Cuba  and  Trinidad  (the 
iflands  ipofl  ifi  want  of  hands)  wfth  no  ipore 
than  from  two  thoufand  Ave  hundred  to  thre^ 
fhoufand  (laves  a  year,  vfhilt  Carthagena  and 
Portobello  (for  the  fupply  of  the  Continent)  re- 
ceived  only  half  that  number^  The  contrad 
expiring  in  1780,  Government  wiflied  to  encou- 
rage a  niore  regular  trade  with  Afriga }  and  ac- 
tually obt2^ine4  from  Portugal  two  fjnall  iflands 
on  the  coaft.  But  want  of  proper  veflels  and 
^  •  fprgeon^,  ignorance  of  thi§  difficult  branch  qf 
traffic,  and  a  total  deficiency  in  thofe  articles 
which  are  neceffary  for  the  negro  market,  with 
fill  the  reftriflions  of  the  Spanifh  laws  upon  im* 
portation,  prevented  any  good  effisdts  from  at- 
,  tending  thele  endeavours.     The  Spanifli  colp* 
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nies  were  agi^n  forced  to  depend  upon  foreign  sect. 
fupplies;  and  Government,  ^gain,  unwilling  that  . 

a  mutual  benefit  fhould  be  conferred  upon 
ftrangers,  took  the  fupply  into  its  own  hands, 
and  entered  into  contrad  with  a  Britiih  mercan- 
tile houfe  for  a  yearly  niunber  of  three  thoufand 
fiaves.  The  Rulippine  company,  too,  import- 
ed, by  means  pf  Britiih  vefitels,  a  fupply  of 
nearly  fowr  thoufand  for  one  year  into  Buenos 
Ayres.  At  laft  Government  difcpvered,  that 
commerce  is  in  its  eflence  a  mutual  benefit ; 
that  kings  and  minift^rs  are  not  fuch  good  mer- 
chants as  private  men^ ;  that  no  law  can  compel 
a  Spaniard,  any  more  than  another  perfon,  to 
become  fuddenly  (kiiiul  and  experienced  in  a 
particular  buiinefs  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  culti- 
vate the  colonies  of  Spain,  the  Britifli  flave 
traders  muft  neceffarily  be  enriched.  In  1789, 
the  negro  traffic  with  the  iflands  and  Caraccas 
was  thrown  open  to  Spaniards  and  foreigners 
for  a  certain  time;  and  this  period  was  pro- 
longed by  fubfequent  edi£ts,  which  alfo  extend- 
ed the  privilege  to  the  two  fouthem  viceroyal- 
ties.  A  bounty  was  alfo  proclaimed  upon  field  * 
negroes,  and  a  capitation  tax  impofed  up: a 
diofe  employed  in  domeftic  fervice.  At  the 
iame  time,  with  a  wonderful  inconfiflency,  the 
importation  of  all  dead  ftock,  including  tools 
j^  implements  required  in  agriculture  and  the 
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BOOK  arts,  was  exprefsly  confined  to  Spanifli  traders 
. 'l, .  and  veflels,  as  if  negroes  were  at  all  different 
from  other  implements  of  induftry,  in  a  mh^ 
menial  point  of  view. 

The  effeds  of  thofe  changes,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral freedom  granted  to  colonial  commerce, 
by  the  ediAs  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  have 
been  immediate  and  extenfive  upon  the  colonial 
refources.  The  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  particular, 
the  largeft  and  mdt  fertile  of  any  in  the  new 
world,  if  not  in  the  whole  giobe,  has  been 
making  rapid  advances  towards  that  ftate  of 
opulence,  for  which  its  natural  advantages  are 
fo  eminently  adapted*  Its  trade  which,  in  1765, 
fcarccly  employed  fix  veffels  ;  in  1778,  required 
above  two  hundred,  and  more  than  fupplied 
the  mother  country  with  fugar.  In  1774,  there 
failed  from  Cadiz  alone  to  Cuba  forty-one  vef* 
fels  ;  and  arrived  from  Cuba  at  Cadiz  iixty-one. 
During  the  period  from  1765  to  1770,  the  cuf- 
toms  at  the  Havannah  had  increafed  threefold ; 
and  the  total  value  of  the  importations  from  the 
whole  ifland  l^ad  augmented  five  fold.  An  in- 
creafe  which  fliows  at  once  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
vious regimen,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  Country,  tq 
rapid  improvement,  under  a  better  fyflem  of 
commercial  policy. .  The  improvement  of  St 
Domingo  has  aUb  been  very  great  \  and  that  of 
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Porto  4yco  ftiM  more  confiderable.  The  Vh&r^ 
ty  of  trade  granted  to  Trinidad  having  been  in 
every  refpeS  more  extenfive  than  that  which 
the  other  iflands  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  the  im- 
provement of  the  colony  was  prc^rtiohally  ra- 
pid and  aftonifliing.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
itigar  plantations  incpeafied  from  twenty  to  above 
three  hundred  and  fixty  ;  and  all  the  other  af« 
ticks  of  Weft  Indian  produce,  which  were  for- 
merly unknown  in  this  quarter,  have  fmce  been 
raifed  in  confiderable  abundance. 

The  improvement  of  Caraccas  from  theinfti- 
tution  of  the  company,  and  the  confequent  ex- 
tenfion  of  its  connexion  with  Europe,  is  equally 
ftriking.  The  rcftraints  under  which  the  general 
monopolies  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  formerly  laid  this 
rich  and  extenfive  province,  in  common  with  all 
the  Spanifli  colonies,  not  fituated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  three  great  emporiun^, 
had  fo  completely  checked  its  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mother  covmtry,  that  during 
fixteen  years  not  a  fmgle  vcffcl  aniyed  from 
thence  in  Spain  ;  and  during  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  company's  eftablifhment,  only  five 
ihips  failed  from  Spaii^  to  the  province.  Spain 
was  of  courfe  fupplied  with  cacao,  the  great 
ftaple  of  the  colony,  entirely  by  foreigners. 
But  fince  the  year  1728,  the  direft  importation 
«f  this  article  has  been  fo  copious,  that  its  price 
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BOOK  lias  fallen  to  one  half.  The  quantity  raifed  in 
Caraccas  is  double  of  the  fonner  produce }  the 
number  of  its  live  ftock  is  more  than  trebled  ; 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  &c.  is  increafed  nearly 
threefold  ;  and  the  population  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  The  privileges  granted  to  the 
company,  although  very  ruinous  when  compar- 
ed with  a  free  trade,  were  liberal,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  former  reftri&ions.  The  per- 
miilion  granted  to  the  company  exa£Uy  increaf- 
ed the  ftock  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  by 
a  million  Sterling,  the  amount  of  the  company's 
capitfd,  and  turned  all  the  additional  commerce^ 
fupported  by  this  new  ftock,  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Caraccas  alone  ;  while  the  privilege,  l>eing 
not  at  firft  exclufive,  could  prevent  very  little 
of  the  former  capital  from  being  continued  in 
the  fame  employment,  until  the  increafe  of  the 
colony  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  effeds  of 
the  additional  monopoly  could  not  be  felt. 

Since  the  year  1765,  too,  the  contraband 
trade  has  been  almoft  entirely  deftroy/ed.  At 
prefent,  it  exilts  only  in  an  extent  authorifed  by 
the  connivance  of  the  Spanifli  government  from 
the  neceffities  of  the  colonifts.  ^ 

We  may  form  a  more  general  eftimate  of 
the  cqnfequences  which   the  new  fyftem  has 
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))roduced  upon  the  colonial  commerce  of  Spain, 
by  attending  to  the  total  amount  of  the  colo- 
nial exportations  and  importations  of  the  pri- 
vileged ports  fince  the  new  regulations,  and 
comparing  this  amount  with  that  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  during  the  later  periods  of 
the  monopoly,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
by  examining  the  progrefs  of  the  colony  trade 
during  the  jSrft  years  of  the  free  trade. 

The  exports  to  Spanifli  America  in  1778 
were  made  in  a  hundred  and  feventy  fhips, 
were  worth  about  feventy-four  millions  of  reals 
vellon,  and  paid  above  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  duty.  The  imports  from  thence,  in  the 
fame  year,  were  made  in  a  hundred  and  thirty 
fhips,  valued  at  feventy-four  and  a  half  millions, 
and  paid  nearly  three  millions  duties. 

In  1788,  the  value  of  the  exports  had  rifen 
to  above  three  hundred  millions,  and  that  of  the 
imports  to  above  eight  hundred  and  four  and 
a  half  millions.  The  duties  upon  both  exports 
and  imports  exceeded  fifty-five  millions. 

This  rapid  increafe  can  be  afcribed  to  no- 
thing but  the  effeSs  of  the  free  trade;  and, 
notwithftanding  all  the  clamours  raifed  by  the 
Cadiz  merchants,  we  find  that  the  city  was  the 
firft  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  change ;  for 
the  imports  of  Cadiz  from  America  in  1788 
were  three  fourths  of  the  whole  colonial  im- 
ports; 
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BOOK  ports ;  and  the  exports  of  Cadiz  thither  were 
'  I  •  confiderably  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  co- 
lonial exports.  This  harmlefs  confequence  of 
the  new  regulations  to  the  town  which  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  for  fo  many  years,  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  extreme  caution,  and  even 
tedious  and  timid  ilownefs,  with  which  the 
change  was  brought  about ;  but  much  more 
to  the  wealth  already  heaped  up  in  that  town, 
and  the  greater  experience  of  its  merchants  in 
the  colony  traffic.  We  may  indeed  be  per* 
mitted  to  doubt  if  it  was  neceffiuy  to  ufe  fo 
much  caution  in  contriving  to  allow  fo  many 
delays  in  executing  the  new  arrangement*  A 
fuddeii  ihock  to  the  employment  of  national 
capital  is  always  to  be  avoided ;  and,  no  doubt, 
when  one  part  of  a  nation  has  grown  wealthy 
and  important,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reft, 
a  blow  given  to  this  quarter  is  to  be  dreaded;  from 
the  apprehenfion  that  it  may  fhake  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  the  laying  open  of  a  trade,  by  the 
.  monopoly  of  which  one  branch  of  the  ilate  had 
thriven,  is  feldom  extremely  dan|[erous,  even  when 
fudden  ;  for  the  very  exiftence  of  the  monopoly 
muft  have  enabled  the  favoured  branch  to  ac« 
quire  large  capital  and  great  experience,  which 
will  afluredly  give  it  a  preponderating  weight 
in  the  new  competition.  The  profits  will  be 
diminiflied,  and  a  few  individuals  ruined}  bat 
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^iiore  dock  will  be  a&ively  anployed,  asd  ^^cr. 
Iireater  exertioiis  of  induftry  and  fldll  called  .  '"'  . 
forth.  The  whole  profits  on  the  trade  will  be 
ittcreafed ;  ^id  the  pre-eminence  of  this  once 
iaroured  branch  of  the  trading  intereft^  will 
neceflarily  continue  a  long  time — ^will  necefla- 
rily  be  brought  to  its  juft  level  by  very  flow 
Aeps,  although  the.  trade  flioukl  be  laid  open 
on  a  fudden,  without  the  Imalleft  warning  or 
modificadon. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  upon  the 
general  caution  exhibited  in  all  the  colonial 
meafures  of  the  Spanilh  government,  we  can- 
not hefitate  to  admit,  that  feme  of  thofe  mea- 
fiires  were  not  only  demonftrative  of  too  rigid 
an  adherence  to  the  ancient  fpirit,  but  abfo- 
Itttely  contradifbory  and  repugnant  to  the  wifer 
and  more  liberal,  intentions  of  the  new  efta- 
blifliments.  Of  thefe  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  or  two  inftances  immediately  conne&ed 
with  the  colonial  trade  and  cultivation.  I  fliall 
now  add  two  more  examples  of  the  ftrange 
mixture  of  illiberal  and  abfurd  policy  which, 
about  the  period  of  greateft  reform,  feems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  views  of  the  Spanifh 
rulers. 

In  the  /r/i  place,  When  fteps  were  taken 
to  abolifli  the  alcavala^  and  ether  deftruAive 
branches  of  revenue  in  Old  Spain,  a  meafure 
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BOOK  of  reftrldive  policy  was  allowed  to  be  attempN 
.  '  .  ed  in  America,  which  had  nearly  coft  the 
price  of  all  the  continental  colonies.  The  en- 
deavours of  the  Court  to  lay  tobacco  under  a 
Royal  monopoly  in  Peru,  produced,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  American  war,  a  rebellion,  which 
was  not  quelled  without  incredible  bloodfhed, 
and  which,  if  it  bad  lafted  a  few  months  long- 
er, might  have  fevered  the  fouthern  continent 
from  its  dependence  on  the  Old  World,  at  the 
fame  time  that  xht  northern  colonies  were  efta- 
bliihing  their  fupremacy* 

In  the  fecond  place.  Although  the  chief  ob- 
je&  of  the  new  laws  was  the  abolition  of  the 
contraband  trade,  a  tarif  was  publilhed  in 
1782,  raifmg  aimed  all  the  duties  payable  by 
foreign  merchandize  imported  into  Spain.  Now 
the  foreign  market  is  that  to  which  the  colo- 
nies muft  look  for  their  chief  fupplies,  untfl 
Spain  has  revived  her  European  induftry  and 
0dll«  This  impolitic  meafure,  then,  tended  to 
an  immediate  and  important  augmentation  of 
(he  colonial  contraband  trade,  as  well  as  of 
the  European  fmuggling.  * 

4- 

*  BourgQingy  Tableap  dc  rEfpagoe  Modenie»  torn.  IL 

p.  167.  etfeqq, —  Robertfon's  America,  Book  VIII.— Solor- 
zano  dc  Indianna  Gubrrnaiionr,  lib.  IV.  cap.  VII. — Uftarhz 
Tcoria  y  Pratica>  cap.  XXX IX. 
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4*  No  Teftridioa  impofed  in  the  mother 
country,  with  a  reference  to  the  colonies,  is 
more  abfurd ;  and  few  can  be  more  hurtful, 
than  the  limitations  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  is  evidently  to  thefe* 
reftraints,  and  not  to  the  po0effion  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  that  we  fhould  afcribe  the  bad 
confequences  fo  often  imputed  to  the  Spanifh 
and*  Portuguefe  colonies,  from  the  fuppofed 
tendency  of  the  gold  and  filver  trade  to  raife 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  peninfula,  and  fub- 
jed  the  manufactures  of  the  nation  to  a  difad- 
vaniageous  comp^itson  in  foreign  markets. 
The  taxes  impofed  by  Spain,  and  the  abfolute 
prohibition  impofed  by  Portugal,  upon  the 
exportation  of-  the  metals,  without  enabling 
tfaofe  countries  to  retain  a  (ingle  ingot  more 
than  they  can  a£ford  to  employ  in  currency 
and  ufe,  raifes  their  value  in  other  coontries, 
by  the  ezpenoe  attendant  upon  the  riik-^of 
fmuggling,  as  well  as  by  the  obftmdion  of 
the  fupfdy  which  would  naturally  go  tbsiher  $ 
and  diminiihes  their  value  in  the  peninfola* 
where  the  channels  of  circulation  and  coot- 
iiimption  are  kept  always  full.  If  the  reftric* 
live  laws  were  aboliihed,  the  level  would  be 
reftored  ;  and  the  only  confequence  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  poflefling  the  mines  would  be, 
that  thefe  countries  would  poflefs  an  extremely 
TOL.  I.  F  f  finall 
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fmall  fuperioriority  in  cheapnefs  of  gold  and 
filver — a  fuperiority  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  freight  and  infuranc^  upon  the  quan* 
tity  of  thofe  mecaU,  which  would  be  dif- 
fufed  over  the  rdi  of  Europe  from  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  through  the  medium  of  the  pe- 
ninfula. 

i 

5.  It  IS  impoflible  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  important  advantages  which  Spain  de- 
rives from  her  colonies,  without  much  full- 
er information  than  the  jealoufy  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  want  of  curiofity  among  the 
people,  has  allowed  us  to  obtain  with  refpefk 
to  the  internal  flate  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and 
the  revdhue  derived  from  thence  by  the  Crown. 
The  various  detached  pieces  of  intelligence 
which  have  reached  us  upon  thefe  topics,  are 
extremely  contradidory  ;  and,  even  though  the 
different  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fads, 
agreed  with  each  other,  the  refults  applying  to 
different  periods,  while  the  ftate  of  the  whole 
is  daily  changing,  we  fhould  be  unable  to  de- 
rive any  fatisfadory  account  from  the  detail.  * 
Of  the  following  general  inferences  there  can  be, 
'however,  but  little  doubt. 

Ift  ihcjirji  place.  It  appears  that  the  Spanifh 
colonies  are  more  extenfive,  and  more  rich',  in 

various 
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various    refources,    than    thofe  of   any  other  »  b  c  t. 
•  •  in. 

power.  v^-v— ' 

Secondly^  That  the  commercial  regimen  has 
always  been  fuch  as  to  obtain  the  feweit  poffible 
benefits  from  fuch  fine  dominions. 

Thirdly^  That  the  population  has  been  ra- 
pidly ipcreafing  in  every  quarter  fince  the  con- 
queft,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as  in  the  North 
American  fettlements. 

Fourthly^  That  at  this  day  Spain  poiTefles 
a  fmall  proportional  black  population,  and  a 
more  numerous  Indian  and  white  population, 
than  any  other  European  power  in  the  New 
World. 

Fifthly^  That  the  population  ,is  well  blended 
together,  the  forces  of  the  races  balanced  by 
manners  and  political  inflitutions,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  negro  or  Indian  infurreftion  removed  to 
a  great  diftance  from  the  mod  important  Spa- 
nifli  colonies. 

Sixthly  J  That  the  dangers  of  feparation  from 
the  parent  ftate  are  not  to  be  coniidered,  fo 
,  diflant  have  they  been  rendered  by  wife  mea- 
fures  of  general  policy.     And, 

Lajlly^  That  the  improvements  of  the  whole 
colonies,  but  particularly  of  the  Jflands,  Jiave 
been  keeping  pace  with  the  neceifities  under 
which  Spain  is  laid,  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, of  extending  and  drawing  forth  her  whole  « 
imperial  refources. 

Ff  2  The 
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The    changes    which    have    lately    takea 
place,    both   in   the    continental    and    iufular 
dominions  of  Spain9  deferve  confiderable  at- 
tention.     Although   the  remaining  territories 
of  this  power  in  the  New  World  are  far  more 
than  fidBficient  to  increafe  her  iiefources  in  an 
incalculable  degree;  and  although  the  ftates 
which  hi^e  received  the  ^il  are  in  every  re* 
fpe£t  much  more  benefited  than  the  plundered 
nation  is  injured  by  the  compulfory  transference 
of  territory  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
aequi&iofis,  both  of  France  and  England,  are 
fufficiently  important  to  juftify  fome  apprehen* 
fions  for  the  confequences  to  the  colonial  inde- 
pendence  of  Spain.     The  neighbourhood  of 
Trinidad  to  the  Continent,  of  St  Dbnus^o  to 
Cuba,  and  of  Louifiana  to  Mexico,  is  an  olv 
vious  confideration  of  alarm.     If  Spain  lofea 
her  laft  footing  in  the  Archqiebgo,  now  re- 
duced to  Cuba  and  one  or  two  inconfiderable 
focks,  the  confequences  muft  be  the  more  fe- 
rious,  that  flie  will  ceafe  to  have  any  weight 
in  the  politics  of  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem.    Al- 
molt  ^1  her  ftrengt^i  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  America ;  for  the  eaft  is  nni- 
formly  fo  extremely  unhealthy,  that  nothing 
but  the  attra&ions  off  the  periodical  fairs  could 
ever  have  interrupted  its  natural  ftafie  of  defers' 
tion ;  and  even  this  was  only  confpicuoue  dur- 
ing 
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5ng  a  few  day*  of  every  year.     An  event  whicfi  fi  B  c  T. 
ihould  in  a  manner  cut  off  the  interconrfe  be-  . 

tween  the  mother  country  and  colonies,  could 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwife  than  fatal  to  the 
provincial  relations  of  Spain.  But  the  farther 
difcuffion  of  tliefe  topics  belongs  not  to  this 
branch  of  the  fubjeft. 

While  the  views  of  the  Spanifti  government 
have  been  daily  becoming  more  liberal  and 
more  juft  in  colonial  affairs,  and  whi!*j  the 
change  has  been  uniformly  attended  with  the 
happieft  cffefts  upon  this  branch  of  the  impe- 
rial concerns,  a  fimiiar  revolution  has  gradual- 
ly taken  place  in  the  domeftic  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  The  views  of  the  Bourbon, 
princes  have  been  dir^fled  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  remote  branches  of  their  iK)ble  do* 
minions,  to  ameliorate,  by  flow  fteps,  the  ruin* 
ous  fyftem  of  adminiftration  eftabiiihed  by  their 
predeceffors  of  the  Auftrian  line  ;  and  the  ef- 
fefls  of  fo  important  a  change  have  been  ftrik- 
ing  and  uniform  upon  the  internal  fituation  of  ^ 
the  community.  It  is  not  my  province  to  en* 
large  upon  this  topic  ;'  but,  as  a  proof  that  the 
decline  of  Spain  was  wholly  unc:o;^nefted  with 
her  colonial  relations,  it  is  fufEcient  to  ftate  the 
financial  reforms  which  have  been  projefted, 
and  in  part  executed,  in  the  mother  country, 
during  the  very  period  of  greateft  colonial  im- 
P  f  3  ^        provement 
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^  ^1^  ^  proveraent  and  profperiry.  The  plan  of  a  fm- 
V  V  -'  gle  tax  to  be  fubftituted  for  the  alcavala  and 
millonesj  and  fome  of  the  other  n^oft  ruinous 
branches  of  Spanifli  ftnancq,  took  its  rife  at 
the  very  time  when  the  plan  of  the  freie  colo- 
nial trade  was  in  agitation.  The  execution  of 
the  two  fchemes,  and  of  the  other  fubprdinat^ 
meafures  connefteJ  wit^i  each  part  of  the  na- 
tional policy,  have  nearly  kept  an  uniform  pace.* 
WhiN:  all  p^r|ts  of  the  enipire  have  been  incal- 
<:ulably  benefited  by  the  free  trade  with  Aine- 
rica,  the  moft  important,  and  by  far  the  mod 
oppreffed  parts  of  the  mother  co]ai>try,  have 
been  relieved  from  thofe  manifold  J>urdens 
V'hich  had  evidently  been  the  caufe  of  her  de- 
cime ;  and  every  day  now  evinces  the  happy 
effefts  of  a  change  in  policy,  no  lefs  juft  than  it 
is  expedient,  and  even  neceflary.  It  is  fi;rely  a 
proof  that  the  downfal  of  a  countfy  was  not 
caufed  by  its  colonial  pofleffions,  but  by  fpme 
evil  in  the  national  policy  common  to  all  its 
.  branches,  when  we  thus  find  that  the  aera 
of  adverfity  was  common  to  both  the  contigu- 
ous and  remote  provinces,  and  that  the  fame 
circumflanctjs  which  raifcd  up  the  colonies,  and 
increafed  their  beneficial  effefts  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  parent  ftate,  have  elevated  the  parent 
ftate  alfo,  refcued  her  from  inadlive  obfcurity, 
and  placed  her  in  the  career  of  general  im- 
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{movement,  in  which  her  neighbours  are  en-  *  ^  ^  ''• 
gaged  in  both  quarters  of  the  globe,  »      '    - 


PART      III., 


OF  THE   COLONIAL   POLICY  OF  PORTUGAL^  DENMARK^ 
AMD   SWEDEN* 

The  circumftances  of  Portugal,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  clofely  refemble  thofe  of 
Spain.  Many  of  the  deduAions  and  remarks 
contained  in  the  Lad  Part  of  this  Se^ion,  ap- 
ply, without  any  variation,  to  the  Portuguefe 
policy,  both  in  the  colonial  and  domeftic  de- 
partments of  the  ftate.  Without  repeating 
thefe,  I  (hall  now  confider  thofe  peculiarities 
which  diftinguifli  Portugal  from  Spain,  and, 
for  the  moft  part  alfo,  from  every  other  coun- 

By  its  relative  fituation,  and  moderate  ex- 
tent, Portugal  forms  a  fubordinate  branch  of 
the  European  commonwealth.  It  is  obvioufly 
a  natural  part  of  the  Spanifli  empire  ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  together  with 
another  circumftance  peculhr  to  Portugal,  could 
have  prevented  the  whole  peninfula  from  being 
F  f  ij.  united 
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^  ^  ^  ^  nnited  at  this  day  under  a '  Spamih  monarcft^ 
'  /  >  affifted  by  the  force  of  his  natural  allies.  That 
circumftance  is,  the  vaf);  extent  of  the  colonies 
over  v^hich,  at  all  times,  the  Portuguefe  domi- 
nion has  extended,  which,  by  their  great  re- 
fources,  have  communicated  to  the  mother 
country  an  impottsmce  altogiether  unnatural  to 
hery  and  which,  if  regulated  by  a  juft  fyftem  of 
policy,  would  have  etiabted  her  f o  a€l  a  p^rt  a^ 
mong  the  moft  powerful  ftates  of  Europe. 
With  refpeft  to  her  colonial  relations,  Portu- 
gal, in  fome  refpefts,  refembles  Spain ;  in  o- 
thers,  Holland  ;  and  in  others,  flie  is  in  a  fitu- 
jKion  very  different  from  erthef . 

Portugal  refetnbles  Spain^  in  the  backward- 
nefs  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  }  the  abtutdance 
of  employment  which  the  mother  country  liright 
ilill  afford,  both  to  induftry,  capital,  and  fkitl ; 
the  pofTibility  of  eyifling  more  independent, 
both  of  diftant  provinces  and  foreign  powers, 
than  flie  has  hitherto  done  ;  and  the  capacity 
of  making  a  greater  figure  alone,  than  her  co- 
lonies have  ever  yet  enabled  her  to  do.  She 
refembles  Holland  in  the  inferiority  of  her  pro- 
•    .  per  ftaple  agricultural  refources  to  thofe  of  all 

het  neighbours,  and  in  the  neceffity  under 
which  that  inferiority  lays  her,  of  cultivating 
fome  other  mode  of  induftry  befides  agricul- 
ture, or  of  falling  upon  foiiie  liieans  of  extend- 
ing 
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ing  her  limited  territories.     Btt(  (he  cetfainlf  •  »  « 'A 
does  not  refemble  HoUaiid,  ia  begi&oiag  to  obey  >     J    « 
the  neceffities  of  her  fituatiod,  by  htA  improT^^ 
ing  the  nearer  parts  of  her  territory,  or  taking  ^ 
the  moft  obvious  means  of  fupplying  its  deficit 
tecies. 

In  fome  circnmftances,  Portugal  differs  wide* 
ly  from  both  Spain  and  Holland ;  for  (he  onites 
a  greater  natural  weaknefs  than  that  of  HoU 
land,  with  a  corrupt  national  chara^er,  aod  a 
fyftem  of  policy  not  much  better  than  that  of ' 
Spain.  She  has  more  iiatoral  difadvantages 
than  Holland,  without  any  of  the  political  re« 
medics  by  which  the  Dutch  obviated  all  thofe 
evils  ;  and  nearly  as  many  political  drawbacks 
as  Spain,  without  any  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  baire  maintained  the  independence  * 
of  Spain  in  fpite  of  all  her  e£brts  to  lofe  it. 

The  exfcnfion  of  the  Portugoefe  territory 
by  colonial  eftablifbments,  has  in  part  fupplied 
(he  want  of  natural  barriers  of  defence,  and  ill 
fome  degree  counterbalanced  the  effeds  ^f  bad 
dotnleffic  policy.  Without  doubt,  if  the  Dutch 
had  pofle^ed  the  weftern  part  of  the  peniftfuia^ 
they  would  have  accumulated  greater  wealth, 
and  coUefted  a  larger  population  within  their 
Kmits  than  the  Portuguefe  have  done,  within 
all  the  citcle  of  their  vaft  boundaries.  With- 
out any  colonies  or  fifheries,  they  waukl  have 
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B  o  o  K    attained  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  European 
fcale  than  the  pofleffion  of  India  and  Brazil  has 
ever  forced  on   the  Portuguefe,  probably  a 
higher  rank  than  they  themfelves  have  ever 
been  able  to  feize  by  the  force  of  all  their  in- 
duftry  and  ikill.     But  in  the  adual  cafe  of  a 
feeble,  impolitic,  and  degenerate,  people,  inha- 
biting the  country  during  the  mod  important 
period  of  modern  hiflory,  whatever  may  have 
beeA  the  caufes  of  their  impolicy  and  weaknefs, 
even  admitting   the  colonies   to  have  contri- 
buted  their  ihare  of  national  degeneracy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moft  eflential  bene- 
jfics  have  be<en  derived  from  the  diftant  to  the 
contiguous   provinces,  and   that   the  colonial 
poflei&ons  of  Portugal  have,  much  more  than 
'  the  weaknefs  of  her  natural  enemy,  continued 
her  independent  exigence  in  Europe.     While 
the  Dutch,  then,  from  want  of  land,  were  for- 
ced to  employ  themfelves  in  every  branch  of 
manufaduring  and  commercial  induftry,  in  or- 
der to  fupporc  a  great  population,  the  Portu- 
guefe,  in  no  want  of  land,  turned  their  pur- 
fuits  to  foreign  trade  and  conqueft,  from  varie- 
ty of  taftes,  and  from  ambition.     The  Dutch 
wanted  occupation  for  their  taleqts,  in  order  to 
gain  fubfiltence ;  and  having  acquired  flock, 
they  wanted  the  means  of  employing  it,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  greater  wealth.    The  Portuguefc 
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only  ftood  in  need  of  extenfiye  territory  {^r  the  ^  ^  ^  *''• 
purpofes  of  d/efence.     They  wanted  barrieri  a-*  >   ^     ^ 
gainft  powerful  neighbours  ;    aod  having  fup- 
plied  this  deficiency,  by  acqqiring.  the  ik^eight 
which  foreign  conquefts  more  quickly  confer, 
than  increafe  pf  domeftic  profperity,  their  am-  , 
bition  grew  with  their  pofleffions,  like  chie  ava- 
rice of  the  D^ulch,  and  they.becan^e  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  people  in  the  world.     Holland' 
had  recourfc  to   the  colonial   policy.     After, 
reaching  the  higheft  pitch  of  domedic  opu* 
lience,  her  colonies  feryed  to  retard^  and  may, 
if  other  caufes  do  not  intervene,   altogether 
prevent  the  downfal  which  a  (late  naturajly 
dependent  could  not  fail  to  experience.     For* 
lugal  began  with  colonial  fpeculations.     They 
were  the  firft  eflForts  of  her  power.     They  were 
the  earliefl  fruits  of  the  talents  which  have  fo. 
fparingly  appeared  among  her  inhabitants. 

In  Europe  ihe  has  nefver  made  any  con- 
fpicuous  figure.  Had  ihe  produced  the  ableft 
leaders  or  ftatefmen,  they  could  only  have 
raifed  their  fame  on  the  conqueil  or  admini- 
ftration  of  diftant  territories,  where  the  power 
of  Spain  and  France  did  not  interfere.  Hoi- 
land  has  prefented  the  fpeAacle  of  )&n  over- 
grown .wealth  and  population  accumulated  in  a 
petty  diftrid  of  bad  land.  Spain  has  exhibited 
|he  greateft  inftance  on  record  of  an  empire 
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BOOK  overgrown  in  all  its  parts,  and,  if  not  unwieldy  * 
V  ^'  '  at  ieaft  ufdeftly  extenfive  m  every  qoarter. 
Portugal  has  difplayed  a  perpetual  contraft  of 
natural  advantages  with  poihical  defeats ;  the 
moft  ftriking  inftance  of  overgrown  power  in 
.diftant  regions;  of  difproportion  almoft  un- 
natural between  the  remote  members  and  the 
body ;  of  ambition  gratified  at  the  expence  of 
both  fafety  and  wealth.  The  more  moderate 
extent  of  the  original  dominions  has,  indeed^ 
prevented  them  from  expei:iencing  the  fame 
negleft,  which,  for  many  ages,  proved  fatal  to 
Spain  ;  and  the  ftruggles  to  which  the  diftant 
provinces  were  fo  often  expofed,  have  rendered 
their  inhabitants  more  aAive  than  their  fecure 
and  confident  neighbours.  But,  in  raoft  mate- 
rial particulars,  the  chamber  of  the  Spani(h 
and  Portuguefe  policy,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
colonies,  continued  nearly  the  fame,  until,  dur- 
ing the  latter  paK  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  improvements  of  the  former  in  all  refpe£ts 
outftript  thofe  of  the  latter  fyftem. 

Thus,  in  the  nature  of  their  colonial  admr- 
niftration,  and  in  the  relation  between  colofrial 
poffaflions,  and  the  wealth  of  the  parent  ftate, 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  agree  io  well,  that 
they  may  be  claffed  under  the  fame  extreme 
cafe,  as  forming  a  contraft  to  Holland.  But 
m  the  difproportion  of  the  colonial  to  the  Eu*" 
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fopean  territories,  and  ia  the  rel^ttioiis  beevvttai  sect. 
the  colaiiks  and  ihe  power  of  the  parent  ftate» 
Portugal  ie  ifli  a  ieparate  predicament ;  an  ex- 
tf  eoie  cafe,  forming  a  contraft  to  every  other 
ftatc — 1^  of  aU  to  Spain,  moO;  of  all  to  the 
noitbsisi  powers*  We  may  therefore  ejcpeC):  to 
find  the  moft  itnportant  effeds  produced  upon 
the  pc^tical  circumftances  of  Portugal,  and  no 
iaconiidcrable  iaftuence  exorted  alfo  upon  her 
national  weaHh,  by  the  varying  fates  of  her 
CoIpQtal  fyftem*  We  ifaall  fee  that  evil  confe* 
quences  have  followed,  sot  from  4be  acqnifiii 
tion,  but  from  the  lofis  of  her  colonies ;  and 
that  the  «Rly  iatjnries  which  the  Portuguofe 
can  charge  upira  the  cokmial  nuealiires  of  thehr 
ancdtors,  are  the  comparative  lo&s  fuftaiaed 
in  consequence  of  the  albufes  prevalent  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  their  proviadial  policy. 

I.  I>iiring  the  fixteenth  centmy,  the  empire 
of  Portugal  was  more  extenfive  tlnn  any  over 
whiih  the  dominion  of  other  ftates  has  ever 
ftretched  f  and  die  territories  that  compofed  it, 
though  almoft  aU  held  by  the  xtght  of  recent 
difcoveiy  8^  conqueft,  wtf  e  not,  like  thofe  of 
8p^n  «nd  Rtiiliavfubdued  and  retained  witheafe; 
nor  were;they  tra/fts  of  nfelefe  countf|^,  thinly 
peoipled^  pofieifedonly  of  iidimproved  naturfld 
refirorces,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of 
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BOOK  togal,  and  all  chat  flie  ever  pofleffed,  as  the  A^ 

_}i ,  fiatic  tfade  bore  to  all  che  reft  of  the  Venetian 

commerce.  The  romantic  defcriptions  of  the 
Portuguease  authors  may  be  received  with  faf- 
Jiidon,  when  we  view  the  extent  of  the  glory 
which  they  fo  profufely  afcribe  to  th^ir  coun- 
trymen in  Indoftan ;  and  we  may  even  quef* 
tion  thofe  pidures  of  the  Tich  refources'  of  the 
Eaftem  empire.  But  the  teftimony  of  other 
nations,  their  rivals  and  enemies,  is  fuffident 
to  prove,  that  the  achievements  and  wealth  of 
the  nation  in  thofe  provinces  were  greatly  fupe« 
f ior  to  any  of  which  it  can  boaft  elfewhere ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Portuguese  dominions 
ki  Africa,  where  at  this  day  fifteen  kings  are 
tributary  to  the  Court  of  Li{bon,  together  with 
the  glittering  fragments  of  the  Afiatic  empire, 
corrupted  by  bad  policy  as  well  as  difmember- 
ed  by  foreign  conqueft,  may  convince  us  of  the 
important  relations  which  the  provincial  wealth 
and  power  of  this  nation  muft  have  formerly 
borne  to  its  whole  rdburces.  One  confidera- 
tion  may.  Indeed,  fuffice  to  demonftrate  the 
importance  of  her  Eaft  Indian  pofieffions^  to 
Portugal  during  the  fixteenth  century.  They 
threw  into  her  hands  all  the  commerce  of  Afia,  ^ 
which,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape 
paffage,  had  formed  one  of  the  greateft  trades 
carried  on  between  any  two  parts  of  the  world  i 
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ha4  ehriched  and  refined  the  whole  European  s  b  c  'T- 
enipire  of  Rome,  and  raifed  the  petty  republic  .  *  .- 
of  Venice  to  a  degree  of  power  formidable  to 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent.  The 
fame  commerce,  divided  among  feveral  ftates, 
though  prevented,  by  their  erroneous  plans  both 
of  provincial  government  and  mercantile  poli- 
cy, from  nuking  great  progrefs  fince  the  dovm* 
fal  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  has  fenfibly 
enriched  ail  thofe .  nations,  and  continues  to 
form  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their  extended 
trade.  The  fine  provinces  of  the  peninfula 
and  the  iflands^  are  now  indeed  much  more 
fully  explore^,  and  better  fubdned.  '  They 
contain  a  greater  mixture  of  Europeans,  and, 
fire  more  under  the  influence  of  fyftcmatic  dif- 
cipline.  But  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  de- 
pendence and  mifery  in  which  they  have  been 
kept  by  conflant  mifrule,  and  the  worit  poflible 
fyftem  of  mercantile  law^  we  (hall  not  be  dif* 
pofed  to  think  their  refources  more  flourifhing 
than  they  were  in  the  dkys  of  Albuquerque 
and  Caftro,  or  to  believe  that  the  bed  fchemes 
of  policy  could  now  derive  from  them  more  e£- 
fential  benefits  to  the  commercial  affairs  of 
England,  .France,  and  Holland,  than  tbofe  great 
captains  n^ight  have  obtained  for  the  Portu- 
guefe trade,  by  following  an  equally  wife  line 
^{  political  condud.  A  fingle  fad  related  by 
VOL.  1.  G  g  the 
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BOOK  tfje  bed  Englifli  authors,  and  received  from 
.  '  .  very  unqucftionable  authority,  is  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  the  extent  of  the  trade  adually 
carried  on  by  the  Pdrtugiieze  in  their  Afiatic 
fettletnents,  fome  time  after  their  Eaftern  em- 
pire had  begun  to  decline  from  the  competition 
of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  In  the  year  1611, 
the  Englifh  Company's  fervants,  in  one  of  their 
voys^es  to  Surat,  faw  a  fmgle  Portuguefe  mer- 
chant fleet,  confifting  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
fail  bound  for  Camboy,  and  deftined  only  for 
the  commerce  of  the  northern  and  moil  trif- 
ling fettlements.  * 

The  attention  vhich  fo  ezteniive  and  fpleo- 
did  a  dominion,  capable  of  communicating  fuch 
important  commercial  benefit^,  received  from 
the  metropolis,  may  eafily  be  imagined.  The 
African  and  Afiatic  provinces,  however,  muft 
be  confidered  as  conquered  territories,  held  in 
•fubjefUon  by  a  few  handiuls  of  troops  and  fqua- 
drons  of  fliips,  not  as  colonies  peopled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  mother  country,  or  by  a  race 
in  which  thofe  emigrants  and  their  defcendants 
bore  a  confiderable  proportion.  The  policy  of 
Portugal  was  of  a  nature  very  little  adapt.ed  to 
introduce  any  ezteniive  intercourfe  between 
the  ports  of  the  empire ;  and  at  any  rate,  the 
£aftern  fettlements  were  abready  extremely  po. 

pulous. 

*  Andcrfon*!  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  IL  145.  26> 
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JDuloUS.  The  nominal  poiTeffion  of  vaft  dotnU 
hions  was  preferred  co  the  real  incorporadon 
of  as  much  as  the  fotctf  of  the  central  govern- 
ment  could  fuftain  and  hold  together^  The 
treafure  and  blood  of  the  metropolis  was  waft* 
ed  in  wars  with  the  native  powers^  and  the  re« 
lations  of  commerce  were  on  every  occafion 
poftponed  for  thofe  of  conqueft  and  domini* 
on.  The  confequences  of  thefe  circumftances 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Portuguefe  dominion  in 
the  Eaft.  Held  by  the  moft  brittle  of  all  te^^ 
nures  (the  fame  violent  meafures  upon  which 
it  was  founded),  this  empire  yielded  to  the  fate 
of  war,  and  has,  like  all  conquefts  made  by  a 
diftant  and  inconfiderable  ftate,  been  transfer- 
red to  other  powers  fuperior  in  pblicy  and 
ftrength. 

The  Portugnefe  trade  with  India,  although 
rigoroufly  cdnfined  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  mo* 
thcr  country,  was  never  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  exclnfive  Company  incorporated  by  charter, 
except  during  a  fcort  time  about  the  year  1731^ 
when  the  experiment  was  tried  with  Ihtlefuccefsi 
The  Sovereign  always  retained  the  direftion  of 
^s  valuable  traffic  in  his  own  hands ;  and,  of 
courfe,  mifmanagcd  every  branch  of  it  as  much 
as  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  He  granted,  from 
thne  tatime,  privileges  of  fitting  out  veflels,  in 
a  certain  limited  manner,  to  private  copartneries 
G  g  a  '  and 
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and  individuals^  who  thus  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  fupplies  required  both  by  the  Afiatic  and 
European  provinces.  In  general,  the  monopo- 
ly has  been  veiled  immediately  in  -the  Crown^ 
until  the  year  1752,  when  it  was  laid  to  be 
abolished;  but  various  important  articles  ftiU 
continued  fubje£t  to  the  Royal  privileges^  and 
could  (mly  be  bought  in  Indh  and  fold  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  King's  account.  For  many  years 
pad,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  indifference 
what  became  of  the  Ealt  Indian  trade.  From 
the  fplendid  preeminence  which  it  6nce  pof- 
fefled  over  every  other  bj^anch  of  Earq>ean 
commerce,  it  has  funk  to  a  few  annual  voy- 
ages, in  confequence  of  the  redudion  dfthe 
Portuguefe  empire  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  bad 
management  of  the  trade  and  fettlemetits  that 
ftili  remain.  The  wifdom  of  government  has 
fuggefted  no  better  expedient  for  revivii^  it, 
than  new':exciufive  grants  to  mercantile  adven<- 
turers'  in  Europe,  and  the  eftablilhmeit  <^  an 
exclufive  company  in  Goa  (the  chief  Eaft  In* 
dian  fettlement),  for  the  management  of  the 
whole  trade  with  China. 

Thefe  prepoiterous  arrangements  have  aftual* 
ly  taken  place  fince  the  year  1752,  when  a  con- 
i^ftion  of  the  evils  arifing  from  monopolizing 
policy,  induced  the  Sovereign  to  abandon  feveral 
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of  his  excluiive  rights,  and  to  pretend  that  the  s'e  c  t. 
Eaft  Indian  commerce  was  thrown  open.  *  ^      '  ;. 

2,  While  the  Portuguefe  conquefts  were  ra- 
pidly fucceeding  each  other  in  the  Eaft,  the  dif- 
cpvery  of  Brazil,  and  the  acquifition  of  that 
raft  region,  opened  a  field  of  exertion  in  the 
Weft,  lefs  fplendid,  indeed,  but  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  f(^cure  and  valuable  fruits,  than 
the  great  theatre  on  which  the  Albuquerques 
and  Caftros  were  reaping  an  immortal  name  for 
their  country.  For  fome  years,  as  might  be 
ezpeded,  a  territory  inhabited  by  favage  tribes, 
remarkable  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility, 
wanting,  to  all  appearance,  the  precious  com- 
modities which  rendered  New  Spain  and  Indof-* 
tan  obje&s  of  national  avarice,  and  requiring 
exertions  of  regular,  peaceable  induftry  to  im- 
prove its  refources,  offered  no  temptations  to 
the  fpirit  of  private  adventure,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  Portuguefe  Government,  During  this 
period  of  Afiatic  conquefts,  Brazil  was  flowly 
G  g  3  peopled 

•  Damourier,  Etat  prcfcot  du  Royaume  dc  Portu- 
gal, liv,  11.  chap.  2.-^Anderfon*8  Hiflory  of  Commerce, 
II.  4.  16.  59.  6^.  88.  164.  245.  262.;  HI.  175* — IVIur. 
phy's  State  of  Portugal,  chap.  XX. — Hiftory  of  the  Por- 
guefe  Empire  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (apud  Harris)  I.  66^,  8c 
feqq. — Econ.   folit.  k  Biplom.    (£ucyc.  Method.)    HI,  • 
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^^^o  K  peopled  by  malcfadors,  and  by  thofe  whom  th« 
V  J  ■  perfecuting  fyftem  of  the  times  drove  from*  the 
mother  country.  Among  the  unfortunate  per- 
fons  facrificed  to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  the  In- 
quifition,  were  a  great  body  of  Jews,  who  car* 
ried ,  over  with  them  to  die  colony  the  induftry 
and  fkill  by  which  they  had  enriched  and 
ftrengthened  the  European  dominions  of  Portu* 
gal.  Under  their  cultivation,  the  natural  wealth, 
of  fo  fruitful  a  territory  could  not  fail  to  deve^ 
lope  itfelf ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  by  degreies  attrafted  to  this  new  and' 
promifing  fource  of  national  opulence.  The 
great  abundance  of  land  gav.e  rife  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  American  colonies,  to  a  fyftem  of 
divifion,  only  harmlefs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fettlement,  and  productive  df  the  fame  lafting 
obftrufUons  to  improvement,  which  the  feudal 
reftriftions  upon  the  commence  of  landed  prp* 
perty  have  created  in  all  the  countries  of  Eut 
rope.  All  the  Portuguefe  fubjefts  who  chofe 
to  fettle  in  Brazil,  were  pepnitted  to  fubdue 
large  trads  of  territory,  jmd  to  hold  them  as 
fiefs  of  the  Crown,  with  abfolute  power  over 
the  natives  whom  they  had  conquered,  and 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  except  ca^ 
pital  jurifdi&ion,  coinage  and  tithes,  which 
were  conftantly  referved  to  the  Sovereign.  Thefe 
great  territorial  lords  thus  accjuired  an  audv> 
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ntfy  nearly  abfolute^  over  domains  frequently  s  ^  c  t. 
escfiending  forty  oir  fifty  leagues  along  the  fea  .  ^*  '* 
Goaft ;  and  generally  leafed  out  parts  of  their 
poffeiEons  to  fubva&ls  for  terms  of  two  and 
three  lives.  However  detrimental  fuch  an  ar* 
rangement  was  calculated  to  prove  in  the  long* 
nin^  it  had  the  immediate  effed  of  attrading 
to  the  colony  a  number  of  adventurers  and  o* 
pulem  perfons  from  the  mother  country.  The 
whole  territory,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Brazil)  was  rapidly  fubdued ;  and  the  culdva* 
tion  of  various  ufefujl  articles,  particularly  the 
woods  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  pro- 
ceeded with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  demand 
fi»  fugar  foon  gave  rife  to  the  importation  of 
negroes  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa ;  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  paiTage  from  thence,  toge- 
ther with  the  ext<.«Lt  of  the.  Portuguefe  fetUe^ 
ments  in  that  quarter,  enabled  the  coloniils  to 
avail  themfelves  of  this  method  of  improve- 
ihent,  with  a  facility  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  World* 

The  importance  of  the  colony  daily  aug* 
mented,  and  its  traffic  with  the  parent  ftate  would 
have  proved  a  mutual  benefit  of  incalculable 
extent,  had  not  the  narrow  policy,  peculiar  to 
the  Peninfula,  confined  it  to  a  few  ports  in  each 
part  of  the  empire.-  Annual  fleets  from  Lifbon 
9^d  Oporto  alone  were  permitted  to  carry  oi) 
G  ^  4  t^i» 
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BOOK  this  rich  commerce,  under  regulations  iiniibr 
'  /  '  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniifa  fiotas  and  galleons* 
Four  emporiums,  Olinda,  St  Salvador,  Pa- 
xaiba,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  were  appointed  £or  the 
deftination  of  thofe  fquadrons,  and  the  fupplf 
of  the  whole  colony.  In  other  refpeds,  the 
fyftem  of  adminiftration  has  always  been  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Spanifh  America,  ahhough 
the  Crown  has  poffeiTed  the  fame  abfolute  power 
over  all  the  colonial  refources,  and  monopo- 
lized a  great  proportion  of  the  produce. 

The  conquefl  by  Holland,  during  the  earli^ 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  produced  no 
unfarourable  confequences  to  the  fettldment; 
and  the  reftoration  of  the  Portuguefe  power 
was  attended  with  no  internal  change.     But 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  a  dif- 
covery  of  gold  and  diamond  mines;  and  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  provincial  af- 
fairs was  now  unfortunately  redoubled.  The 
colonial  hiftory  of  Portugal  fmce  that  pedod , 
has  been  fingularly  anojnalous  and  inconfift- 
ent.  Companies  have  arifen,  endowed  with  va- 
rious exclufive  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Crown.  In  fome  cafes,  the  .Sov^eign  has 
refumed  his  original  rights.  Other  in(titution6 
of  this  defcription  have  owed  their  origin  to 
abfurd  pbns  of  improving  the  colonies.  Of 
thefe,  fome  have  quickly  failed,  irom  bad  n^ 

nagemen^ 
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nagein»t  and  accidental  misfortunes :  fome  have  9  £  c  t« 
been  abolifhed  by  the  interference  of  Govern-  "V. 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  fcarcely 
afcribe  to  this  interference  tbe  praife  of  politi- 
cal wifdom,  when  we  cqnfider  how  inafty  per* 
nicious  regulations  have,  during  the  very  fame 
period,  been  adopted  with  refped  to  the  inter« 
nal  government  of  the  colonies,  and  their  con« 
nexion  with  the  parent  ftate.  The  companies^ 
into  whofe  hands  the  trade  of  the  three  north- 
em  captain(hip8  was  delfvered  aboat  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  by  no  means 
produced  the  fahitary  cffe&s  juftly  attributed  to 
the  Spanifli  Compsmy  of  the  Caraccas.  Far 
from  increafing  the  intercourfd  with  Europe, 
thofe  hurtful  privileges  have,  in  this  cafe,  aimoft 
deftroyed  it.  As  an  inftance  6f  the  confequence 
arifing  from  fnch  "plans,  we  need  only  remark, 
that  the  trade  of  Para,  which  previous  to  1755 
(the  date  of  the  eftablHkment  of  the  Paraibean 
Company)  employed  thirteen  or  fourteen  veflels, 
immediately  after  that  Company  began  their 
operations,  fell  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  only  to  re** 
quire  four  or  five.  We  can  attribute  the  dif* 
fi^ence  between  this  and  the  change  produc- 
ed by  the  Spanifli  corporation  on  the  trade  of 
Veneruela,  only  to  the  totally  different  circum* 
ilances  of  the  two  provinces  :  the  one  altoge- 
ther unpeopled,  and  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  cul- 
tivation ; 
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BOOK  tiradaii ;  the  other  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
beft  provinces  of  Spanifh  America,  either  in 
wealth  or  population  :  the  former  fcantily  fup- 
plied  under  the  old  fyftem  of  ^galleons  ;  the  bt- 
ter  enjoying  as  much  benefit  as  that  fyftem 
could  beftow,  from  the  circumftances  of  geo- 
graphical pofition,  and  the  lefe  rigid  nature  of 
the  Portuguefe  monopoly* 

It  is  truly  fingular,  that  the  worft  of  all 
contrivances  which  the  mercantile  fyftem  has 
produced,  fhould  have  found  favour  in  the  ca« 
binet  of  Lift)on,  at  a  time  when  its  councils  were 
direded  by  the  only  enlightened  politicians  that 
ever  appeared  in  Portugal,  and  when  even  Spain 
was  following  the  example  of  all  other  nations,, 
by  extending  the  limits  of  commercial  freedom. 
But  the  new  companies  for  the  trade  of  Brazil 
were  formed  upon  a  plan,  iifvolving  fome  con- 
tradictions ftill  more  curious  than  thole  general 
abfurdities  which  give  rife  to  all  fuch  fchemes  « 
of  public  trade.  The  ftock  of  each  corpora- 
tion was  divided,  as  ufual,  into  adions:  but 
the  law  authorifed  the  members,  or  their  di^ 
reftors,  to  fix  annually  the  prices  of  thole  ac- 
tions ;  and  at  thofe  prices  the  a£bions  were  to 
be  fold  during  the  whole  year.  In  order  to  give 
this  ridiculous  regulation  fome  effed,  the  ac- 
tions were  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment, 
according  to  the  rates  of  payment  annually  ku 
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tied ;  but  Govermnent  refofed  to  take  them  at  ^^^ '^* 
all  in  payment  of  loans  or  taxes*  It  is  need-  .  ^  . 
lefs  tb  remark)  that  fuch  childifh  laws  could 
only  ierve  to  bring  the  Government  and  the 
Corporation  into  difrepute,  and  incumber  trade 
with  difficulties ;  that  after  the  firft  ifluing  of 
the  edidy  all  bargains  would  be  made  with  ex- 
prefs  exceptions  againit  the  Company's  paper, 
or  with  a  fettlement  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
paper  fliould  be  received  i  and  that  the  market 
price  would  always  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  prices  fixstd  by  the  ifluers.  It  was  not  in 
the  government  of  the  colonies  alone,  that  the 
condyd  of  Portugal  appeared  inexplicable  dur- 
ing the  period  immediately  fucceeding  the  ca« 
lamitous  events  of  iJSS^  The  European  ad- 
miniftration  was  attended  with  circumftances 
equally  unaccountable.  At  a  time  when  every 
forbearance  and  tendemefs  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vermnent was  required  to  alleviate  the  miferies 
of  the  people,  an  edi£l  was  publiihed,  ordain- 
ing one  thh'd  part  of  all  the  vines  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  plucked  up,  and  the  ground  fown 
with  grain.  Another  law  was  enafted,  oblig- 
ing every  retail  trader  to  ihut  up  his  fhop,  if 
be  could  not  prove  that  half  his  capital  belong- 
ed to  himfelf.  The  exportation  of  fpecie  was 
ftridly  prohibited.  The  laws  againft  importa- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  merchandife 
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BOOK  ^i^scpc  executed  tdth  the  moft  cruel  rigour.  The 
.  '  ,  whole  wine  trade  of  Oporto  was  given  ixpj  into 
the  hands  of  an  exclufive  company ;  and  the 
ftaple  produce  of  the  country,  but  efpectally 
the  chief  commerce  of  the  fecond  city  in  the 
kingdom  was  thus  facrificed  to  an  iniquitous 
partiality  in  favour  of  a  trifling  body  of  wealthy 
individuals,  or  a  prejudice,  almoft  infane,  againft 
the  nation  which  had  generoufly  fupported  the 
unhappy  capital  of  the  country  under  its  cala- 
*  mities,  and  had  for  half  a  century  preferved  the 
independence  of  the  Crown.  ThA  cruelty  with 
which  all  attempts  to  refift  or  avert  thofe  o- 
dious  laws  were  uniformly  treated,  furniihes 
a  proof  that  the  Government  was  afhiated  by 
principles  lefs  excufeable  than  even  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  mind.  It  will  remain  for 
pofterity  to  marvel  at  the  name  which  Pombal 
has  acquired,  after  having  prefided  over  the 
Portuguefe  councils,  when  the  edids  of  1755, 
1756,  and  1759)  carried  confiifion  and  difmay 
into  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  CQinpanies  of  Para,  Femambuca,  and 
Maragnon,  however,  after  the  downial  of  that 
minifter,  did  not  laft  long  :  they  have  ceafed  to 
exift  above  twenty  years,*  after  producing  in- 
calculable mifchiefs  to  both  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony  during  an  equitl  period  of 
time.      What  arrangements  of  colonial  com- 
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merce  have  been  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the 
new  monopoly  fyftem,  I  do  not  know*  It  is 
probable^  that  the  whole  American  colcMiies  eii'- 
joy  a  confiderably  greater  portion  of  commer^* 
cial  freedom  than'  formerly  ;  for  Pcxnbil's  mi* 
Accountable  plan  was,  to  throw  all  the  parts 
of  the  trade  which  were  befwQ  free,  into  the 
hands  of  companies^  and  to  abolifli  the  re- 
ftraints  of  flotas,  &c.  mider  which  the  other 
parts  laboured.  It  is  moll  probable  that  the  For- 
tugueze  colcmial  trade  is  at  prefent  in  the  in- 
termediate fUfe  through  which  the  Spanifh  co- 
lony trade  pafled  from  the  plad^f  ftated  expe- 
ditions^ to  the  new  and  more  liberal  fyftem* 
Uibon  and  Oporto,  probably,  are  ftiU  the  f»* 
Voured  ports  ;  but,  from  thefe,  regifler  ftips 
are  in  all  likelihood  fent  to  any  part  of  Brzadl^ 
unldfs,  in  the  rage  for  abolifhing  every  mcafure 
of  Pomfoal's  adminiftration,  the  flotas  were  r&- 
jftored.  Of  this,  at  lead,  we  are  certain,  that 
the  royal  monopolies  exift  in  their  full  fbrce, 
and  obftru£l  the .  growth,  as  well  as  the  circu- 
lation,  of  the  moil  valuable  ftaple  produce 
which  Brazil  fupplies. 

Some  regulations  of  internal  colonial  police, 
however,  dcferve  more  praife  than  can  in  ge- 
neral be  aforibed  to  PombaPs  oeconomical  mea- 
fures.  It  was  his  objed:  to  exalt  the  Indians 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  abolifh  the  prefer* 
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BOOK  Qice  always  beftowed  upon  the  negro  flaves^  faf 
■  every  prudent  arrangement*  An  orAnancc  lA 
this  effed  was  puUibed  during  tiie  admmiftra^ 
tion  of  Pombal's  brodMr.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  die  dangerous  propordon  of  n^roes  in 
Brazil,  f  their  licendous  lives,  and  the  ftfll  inoie 
profligate  ftate  of  fodety  among  the  whites, 
we  fliall  be  inclined  to  admii  diat  diis  devia- 
tion from  the  ancient  maziins  of  PDrtngueze 
and  Spaniih  policy  is  juftified  by  prudence,  as 
well  as  recommended  by  humanity.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  any  fenfiUe  effisfis  have 
as  yet  been  produced  by  this  edi£L  It  only 
ierves,  among  many  other  tnftanres,  to  prove 
how  little  of  fyftem  or  general  plan  there  has 
been  in  the  whole  colonial  and  domeftic  policy  of 
Portugal  during  the  period  wben  other  nadons 
were  continually  introducing  r^ularity  and  ar* 
rangement  into  thdr  oeconomical  meafures.  * 


t  Note  X. 

•  Burkc'a  Europ.  ScttL  part  IV.  chip.  HI.  IV.  V. 
— Cunha  de  Continho  Enfajo,  dec.  part  I.  chap.  8.  &  9. 
— -DumoaricTy  Etat  prcfent,  Iir.  II.  chap.  IIL  &  IV.  Ik 
CoodDfioD,  Lit.  IV.  chap.  V.— Rj^naU  Hift.  P^.  ct 
Pol.  UI.  &C.— Murphy's  ScaU  of  Portogal,  dnp.  XV. 
— Hiftorj  of  Brazil*  (apud  Harrit)  IL  16&  &  feqq.— 
Ricard,  III.  649.  et  feqq. — Ecoo.  Polit.  ct  Dipl.  L  396. 
ct  ftqq. — Report  of' Corn.  1789.  part  VI. — Aoecdotti  de 
Pombal,  torn.  L— Araonld,  Syfleme  Mariu  ct  PoL  clap.  IL 
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3.  We  have  thus  feen,  that  Portugal^  like   «  ^  c  T. 


"SpaiP)  has  ftudied,  as  it  were,  to  derive  the  leaft 
poffible  benefit  from  her  colonial  empire/  But 
it  will  ftill  appear  evident,  how  greatly  the  mo- 
ther country  muft  have  been  influenced  by  the 
'fates  which  that  empire  experienced,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  critical  periods  when  the  different 
revolutions  took  place.  At  the  death  of  King 
Sebaftian,  Portugal  had  attained  to  the  high- 
eft  pitch  of  glory  that  (he  had  ever  reached, 
and  the  greateft  degree  of  folid  commercial 
profperity  that  ihe  had  ever  poiTeiled.  The 
fubjugation  to  Spain,  which  immediately  fol- 
iowed  the  calamitous  defeat  at  Alaziquiver, 
threw  the  whole  refources  of  the  ftate  into  the 
bands  of  weak  and  defpotic  princes,  who  ruin- 
ed, by  mifrule  of  every  fort,  their  own  heredi- 
tary dominions,  and  treated  their  new  province 
with  a  cruelty  and  injuftice  altogether  unexam- 
pled in  the  hiftory  of  modem  Europe.  The 
reign  of  the  three  Philips  over  Portugal,  was 
marked  by  every  meafure  that  could  work  the 
ruin  of  a  fiouriihing  country.  An  infane  fpirit 
of  national  hatred  prefided  over  the  councils  of 
thefe  infatuated  tyrants,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  fame  motives  towards  the  natural  rivals  of 
Spain,  after  they  had  become  their  own  fub- 
jefts,  as  if  the  two  countries  had  ftill  belonged 
to  different  crowns. 

To 
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«  To  all  the  vexations  which  harafled^  a&d 
the  barthens  w|iich  oppreffed  the  Portuguefe  at 
home,  during  this  calamitous  period,  was  add- 
ed the  lofs  of  Brazil,  occafioned  by  the  wilful 
and  wanion  jealoufy  of.  ils  new  mailer^  and 
regretted  by  him,  when  too  late,  only  to  furniih 
a  pretext  for  draining  the  mother  country,  to 
fupply  vain  attempts  at  a  reconqueft. 

Under  the  preflure  of  fo  many  difafters,  the 
trade  of  Portugal,  and  its  internal  induftry,  were 
only  fuppdrted  by  the  African  and  £aft  Indian 
fettlements,  which  ftill  remained  entire.  But 
unfortunately,  about  the  period  when  the  Dutch 
were  expelled  from  Brazil,  and  that  valuable 
colony  reftored  to  the  new  dynafty  of  Bragan- 
za,  dlmott  all  the  £aft  Indian  and  African 
conquefts  were  rapidly  loft,  and  the  mother 
country  plunged  into  a  war  of  twenty-eight 
years  with  her  powerful  and  inveterate  neigh- 
bour. We  may  here  remark  the  difference 
between  the  tenures  by  which  conquered  pro- 
vinces and  colonial  eftablifhments  are  held« 
After  the  American  fettlements,  peopled  in 
part  by  the  Portugueze  and  their  defcendants, 
bad  been  loft  to  Holland  in  confequence  of 
the  worft  fyftem  of  government  and  oeconomy 
with  which  any  ftate  was  ever  afflicted,  a 
change  of  meafures  rendered  the  reconqueft 
eafy,  becaufe  the  natives  had  been  transferred 
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foafordgn  yoke,  and  eagerly  feconded  every  *fiJ^^ 
attempt  to  reuaite  them  tdih  their  parent  date.  <  tt  tm' 
But  when  the  Eaft  Indian  and  African  provin* 
ires  were  feized,  it  waij  not  poffible  to  regain 
them  by  the  fame  means.  The  conquered  c6un* 
tries  were  held,  as  they  had  been  obtained;  by  th^ 
fword  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  far  from  preferring 
the  conct|iuance  of  the  firft  yoke,  were  glad  to 
fee  any  change  effeded*  which  would,  at  leaft, 
varyj  if  not  alleviate  their  oppreifions.  All  the 
capital,  induftry  and  (kill  employed  diredly  in 
colonial  poflefEons,  or  in  lines  of  occupation  fub« 
fervient  to  colonial  trade,  is  fecurely  and  pro*- 
fitably  veiled,  and  depends  little  on  the  chance 
of  war.  But.  a  nation  ought  never  to  employ 
much  of  its  (lock  in  the  agriculture  or  manu- 
fadures  of  conquered  prpvinces,  or  to  dired  a 
large  (hare  of  domeftic  induftry  into  thofe  chan- 
nels which  are  exduJlvely  fubfervient  to  the  fup- 
ply  of  fuch  fettlements,  from  the  fame  princi^ 
pies  of  Caution  that  regulate  a  private  trader  in 
the  eniployment  of  his  ftock  or  labour,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  ftakmg  any  confiderable  part  of 
either  upon  hazardous  adventures,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  chance  of  immenCs  gains.  Both  the  na* 
tibn  and  the  individual  may  prudently  take  the 
chance  of  making  thofe  profits  upon  fuch  part 
of  their  capital  as  they  canlofe  without  being 
ruined.  Almoft  all  the  A&atic  polTeifions  of  the 
vol.  I.  H  h  European 
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B  0^0  K  European  powers  partake  father  of  the  nature 
<  »  >  of  conquered  provinces,  than  colonies.  In  many 
of  them^  however,  the  plan  of  colonization  has 
been  partially  introduced — mod  of  all  in  the 
EngliOi  and  Dutch  fettlements — ^leall  of  all  in 
thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Portugal  then  experienced  an  irretrievable  lofs 
in  the  ruin  of  her  rich  Eaft  Indian  commerce, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  traffic  formerly  car* 
lied  on  with  Africa.  The  reftoration  of  Brazil 
was  not  fufficient  to  repair  fo  grievous  an  injury. 
The  trade  with  that  colony  was  far  inferior  to 
the  Eaft  Indian  trade ;  the  temporary  poflfeffion 
of  which  had  diverted  the  capital  and  induftry  of 
the  mother  country  into  channels  which  wer& 
now  for  ever  clofed.  The  advantages  of  the 
new  government  were  counterbalanced,  partly 
by  the  evils  of  the  acclamation  war,  and  partly 
by  the  impolitic  meafures  of  the  Braganza  fami- 
ly. During  the  remainder  of  the  feventeenth, 
and  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Portugal 
continued  in  that  courfe  of  decline  which  the 
Indian  commerce  had  retarded,  or  perhaps  con- 
cealed, while  the  tyranny  of  Spain  was  exerciied 
over  the  European  lerritories.  That  decline, 
then,  may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  Sebaftian, 
when  the  country  ceafed  to  poflefs  her  former 
extended  empire,  and  only  retained,  at  different 
times,  different  branches  of  her  foreign  dom£- 
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tiions.  After  all,  the  decline  of  Portugal  is  not  fo  ^  ^^f  '^* 
general  as  that  of  Spain;  The  only  part  of  the  <■  v'.-* 
t*orcuguefe  profperity  which  has  been  lopped 
off,  is  the  benefit  derived  from  Aiia  and  Africa. 
During  all  the  misfortunes  to  ^hich  the  ftate 
has,  for  two  centuries,  been  fubjeded,  the  po* 
pulation  has  increafed  with  coniiderable  rapidi- 
ty ;  and  notwithftanding  the  mod  complicated 
fyftem  of  finance,  to  which  any  nation  is  fub- 
jeded  *5  the  revenues  have,  of  late  years,  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  confiderable  reform$ 
have  been  introduced  into  the  mode  of  ma« 
nagement.  A  better  fyftem  of  colonial  and 
domefcic  policy  would,  without  doubt,  render 
Portugal  capable  of  once  more  affuming  a  high 
rank  among  the  European  powers,  \iich  the 
large  and  fertile  doxninions  which  flie  ftill  pof- 
feffes. 

The  importance  of  Brazil  tor  the  mother  coun* 
try  may  eafily  be  eftimated  by  at  few  fimple  con* 
iiderations.  That  colony  is  better  governed  and 
peopled  than  any  of  the  Spaniih  dominions ;  its 
pofition  is  more  compaQ,  and  its  force  more 
concentrated.  Its  proximity  to  Africa,  and  con« 
ntxion  with  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  there, 
give  the  colonifts  an  advantage  npt  enjoyed  by 
thofe  of  Spain,  the  greateft  facility  of  increafmg 
their  cultivation  by  meatis  of  negroes,  while  the 
H  h  2  admixture 

^  Miinoircs  conccrnant  Icf  droits,  torn.  1.  » 
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B  00  K  admixture  of  the  Indian  race,  and  the  firm  alliance 
^  V  -^  of  the  moft  warlike  tribes,  renders  the  ufe  of  thii 
advantage  as  fafe  to  the  colony,  as  the  fmallef 
proportion  of  the  negroes  is  to  Spanifh  America* 
The  weaknefs  of  the  mother  country,  is  thus,  in 
fome  degree,  balanced  by  her  colonial  refources 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diftant  prcvinces  of 
her  natural  enemy. 

But  farther,  the  pofief&on  of  Brazil  gives 
Portugal  no  inconfiderable  weight  in  the  contU 
nental  politics,  by  procuring  for  her  the  alliance 
of  thofe  maritime  powers  who  are  nearly  inter- 
elled  in  the  South  American  trade,  and  who 
only  obtain  accefs  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  mother  country.  So  long  as  war  co^itinues 
to  aflfeft  the  intercourfe  of  private  trades  in  hof- 
tile  dates,  we  may  expeft  to  fee  the  relations  of 
amity  carefully  preferved  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal ;  and  as;  long  as  political  confider- 
tions  influence  the  European  cabinets  to  grant 
favourable  treaties  and  privileges  of  commerce, 
and  to  impofe  prohibitions  upon  mercantile  in- 
tercourfe, we  may  be  aflured  that  the  interefts 
of  Great  Britain  will  induce  her  to  fuccour  the 
ftate  which  poflefles  Brazil,  left  its  fubjugation 
fiiouid  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
South  American  traffic. 

Laftly,  the  pofleffion  of  this  noble  colony,  be- 
fides  yielding  a  confiderable  clear  revenue  to  the 
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mother  country,  (above  onerfourth  of  the  whole  ^  \^  ^" 
imtional  income),  |s  the  fource  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  her  ^i^hole  commerce.  The  imports 
from  then/;e  are  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  im- 
ports from  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  What 
itn  immenfe  part^  then,  of  the  whole  national 
wealth,  is  derived  from  fo  extenflve  a  homcf 
trade!  How  few  commercial  countries  in  the 
world  are  compofed  of  contiguous  provinces,  be« 
tween  which  th$  intercourfe  is  fo  important,  in 
comparijbn  of  the  whole  foreign  intercourfe  of 
the  ftate  !  Befides  all  the  internal  traffic  of  both 
^he  European  and  American  branches  of  the 
Portuguefe  empire,  the  mutual  trsKie  of  thefe 
two  branches  is  almofl  as  great  as  the  trade  of 
both  together  with  all  foreign  countries.  * 


The  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  the 
colonial  policy  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  muft, 
of  neceffity,  be  very  few.  This  is  a  fubjed  of 
very  trifling  importance  :  and  it  only  derives  in- 
lereft  from  fhewing  how  ridiculoufly  the  fame 
fyftem  of  monopoly  that  we  have  been  contem- 
plating 10  France  and  Spain,  has  been  followed 
by  the  dates  where  fuch  fchemes  were  mod  pre- 
H  h  3  pofterous 

•  MurphyV  State  of  Portagtl,  chap,  XII.  XVII.-;- 
Dumoaiicrt  Etat,  Liv.  IV.  chap.  V,-*Econ.  Polit, 
(Encyc.  Method.)  I.  4i2.-^Boctticher^  Statift.  Tables, 
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*odK  pofteroos  and  unnatural.  It  fliews  ut,  too, 
^  V  "'the  oppofite  fide, of  the  pidure  whkh  we  have 
been  contemplating  ;  for  the  colonies  of  Swc** 
den  and  Denmark  are  to6  infignificant  to  influ- 
ence, in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  profperiiy 
of  the  parent  dates,  and  bear  a  lefs  proportion 
to  the  whole  imperial  refources,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  nation. 

The  exclufive  companies,  which,  for  a  long 
feries  of  years,  monopolized  all  the  colonial 
trade  both  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  were  nc* 
ceflarily  more  hurtful,  in  proportipn  to  their 
magnitude,  to  the  profperity  of  thofe  countries, 
than  the  exclufiye  companies,  wbich  have  at  va- 
rious times  been  eftablifhed  in  more  opdent 
ftates.  Thefe  inilituttons  aroTe  from  a  defire,  oa 
the  part  of  government,  to  acquire  foreign  do« 
minions,  when  the  contiguous  provinces  were 
tlefolate  for  want  of  cultivation,  and  to  encour- 
age the  more  diftant  branches  of  trade ;  when 
only  a  very  fmall  number  of  capitals  fit  for  fiich 
fpeculations  had  been  acquired^  and  when  all 
thofe  capitals  could  not  nearly  fill  up  the  chan<- 
nels  of  domeftic  induftry,  and  of  the  nearer  fo- 
reign trades.  The  confequence  of  the  monopo- 
lies has  been,  the  attra£lion  of  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  fmall  national  capital  to  the  £a(t  India 
•  trade,  than  would  have  gone  thither  naturally ; 
and  the  exclufion  of  a  fmall  part  of  that  capital 
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ti^hich  would  hare  gone  to  the  Weft  India  trade  ^^,5^"^- 
and  cultivation.  The  whole  eflfeds  have  been  i  y  ■^ 
junimportanty  only  becaufe  the  Afiatic  and  Ame- 
rican concerns  of  the  two  nations  have  been 
always  extremely  limited :  but  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  colonial  poflellions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  \he  corporations  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  them,  the  confequences  of 
the  exclufive  fyftem,  partly  in  attracting  and 
partly  in  repelling  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
mother  countries,  have  been  the  more  ftrongly 
felt,  both  by  the  colonies  and  the  parent  ftates, 
as  the  parent  ftates  are  much  poorer  and  lefs  ad- 
vanced in  commerce  and  cultivation,  than  any  of 
the  other  colonial  powers.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
thofe  excjufive  companies  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den fumifli  Hill  more  ftriking  inftances  of  the 
natural  imbecility  and  evils  of  fuch  inftitution^, 
than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  contemplated, 
or  ihall  meet  with  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
$e£)ion. 

!•  About  the  b^inning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  Denmark  acquired  a  few  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel;  and  in 
1616,  thefe  were  given  up  to  an  £ail  India  com- 
pany, endued  not  only  with  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  trading  to  the  Eaft,  but  clothed  alfo 
with  the  powers  of  civil  and  military  adminiftra- 
H  h  4  tion. 
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tion.  In  1634,  this  corporation  owed  the  g(h 
verhment  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the  ▼aloe  of  al( 
its  poffeflions  :  it  was  then  diflblved,  and  another 
(ubftituted  in  its  place,  with  fimilar  privileges- 
After  a  few  years  of  confiderable  profperity^  this 
company  alfo  .rapidly  declined;  and  in  1686, 
a  third  inftitution  was  tried  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  This  too  failed  in  about  twenty-^hree 
years,  and  the  project  was  tried  for  the  fourth 
time  in  173d*  From  the  charters  which  all 
thefe  compsmies  enjoyed,  it  is  abundandy  evi- 
dent, that  the  remark  of  Uftarit^,  formerly* 
alluded  to,  has  no  foundation  in  hOt ;  and  that 
in  the  moft  defpotic  countries  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  Companies  have  been  eftabliflied 
with  a  delegation  of  fome  of  theibvereign  power 
over  the  diftant  provinces.  But  although  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Daoi(h  princes  towards  fuch  cor- 
porations, is  far  from  being  remarkably ;  the  ill 
adaptation  of  the  Danifh  mercantile  rdburces, 
for  fupporting  any  trading  companies  of  this  de- 
fcription,  rendered  all  the  conceifions  of  pre- 
rogative unable  to  preierve  tlie  exiftence  of 
members  fo  unnatural  to  the  conftitutton  of  the 
community.  New  and  moire  ample  ^ants  were 
neceifary  ;  and  the  lad  eftablifbment,  in  1732, 
was  accompanied  with  thefe,  in  an  unlimited 

meafure 

'  : I       I  i  1 
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Iheafore  of  royal  bounty.  The  new  company  was  sect 
to  nade,  without  any  reftriftions,  to  all  the  parts «     /   j 
of  the  world  that  lie  eaft  of  the  Cape  ;  with  this 
trade  no  other  Damfli  fubjed:  was  permitted  to 
interfere  ;  and  the  competition  of  all  foreigners, 
either  in  the  Danilh  poffeflions  abroad,  or  in  the 
markets  of  the  mother  country,  was  ftrifltly  pro- 
bibited  by  pofitive  laws.    The  Eaft  Indian  fettle- 
ments  were  delivered  over  to  the  company,  in 
£all  pofleffion  and  fovereignty,  with  all  the  righfs 
attached  to  property  and  dominion ;  they  were 
not  bound  to  render  any  account  to  government 
of  their  proceeding^,  nor  to  fell  their  cargoes  in 
any  particular  markets ;    they  might,  if  they 
foCind  It  profitable,  trade  entirely  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  never  bring  home  a  ton  of  colonial 
produce  to  the  mother  country;   finally,  they 
Were  exempted  firom  the  ufe  of  ftamp  paper  in  any 
of  their  tranfa^ons,  and  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
government  any  premium  for  the  charter,  or  to 
make  any  compofition  for  fuch  extenfive  privi- 
leges, except  a  trifling  per  centage  of  one  and  a 
half  on  their  falcs  in  Denmark,  and  one  on  their 
Tales  abroad  j  which  laft  duty,  it  is  very  evident, 
could  never  be  exaSed.     The  pofleffion  of  thefq^ 
powers,  as  might  be  expeded,  prefer ved  the 
exiftence  of  the  corporation,  and  increafed  the 
profits  of  the  ftock- holder,  at  the  expence  of  the 
country  and  the  Indian  fettlements.    In  1772, 
^ the 
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BOOK  the  charter  expired,  and  was  renewed  under  re* 
t   ■  ^■.  » ftridions  which,  while  it  proved  ruinous  to  the 
profperity  of  the  company^  evinceB  how  much  the 
gains  of  the  monopolifts  had  attraded  the  views 
of  fpeculators  towards  the  leaft  advanti^j^eous  of 
all  the  Danifli  traffics.    The  China  trade  re- 
mained upon  its  former  footing  of  a  ftridmono* 
poly ;  but  the  Indian  commerce  was  thrown 
open  to  all  Dani(h  fubjeds,  on  the  payment 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the   company* 
The  poffeifion  and   government  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  however,  remained    in    the  company's 
hands,  and  enabled  them  to  check  the  compe- 
titioii  of  private  trades ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
year  1777,  when  the  King  purchafed  the  rights 
of  the  company,  that  the  private  trade  began  to 
flourifh.     The  price  paid  fpr  this  property  fliews 
how  little  the  concern  was  flourifliing}  it  a- 
moonted  only  to  170,000  Rix  dollars*,  or  be- 
tween one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the  value  of 
a  fmgle  year's  importation  under  the  charter  of 
1732,  at  an  average  of  the  firil  thirteen  years. 
When  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1792,  for 
twenty  years,  the  private  trade  was  rendered  ftill 
more  free  ;  all  Daniih  fubjeds,  and  all  fordgn-r 
ers,  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indian  fet. 
tlements,  upon  receiving  paffports,  either  from 
Copenhagen  or  the  Afiatic  feats  of  government, 

and 

L.  34,000  Aerling. 
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and  upon  condition  of  returning  to  Copenhagen  ^  ^,^^* 
with  the  cargoes ;  a  lingular  mixture  of  free  and ' — r— ^ 
ezclufire  anangement ;    partly  re&mbling  the 
ancient,  partly  the  modern  policy  of  Spain^  and 
partaki^ig  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian 
policy  of  the  more  enlightened  European  powers. 

The  liberty  granted  to  private  traders  has  had 
the  effeA  of  attra&ing  to  the  Indian  commerce, 
federal  capitals  both  foreign  and  Daaiih,  tempt- 
ed, in  all  probability,  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  traders  can  combine  among  themfelves,  and 
with  the  Company,  to  regulate  the  market.  I'he 
whole  private  trade  is  nearly  equal  to  the  trade 
carried  on  upon  the  Company's  account ;  and 
one  third,  or  one  foorth  of  the  capital  which 
fupports  it,  belongs  to  the*  country. 

The  commercial  profperity  of  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  is  always  afieded,  in  the  highefl: 
degree,  by  the  relations  of  peace  or  war  fubfift- 
ing  between  the  great  mercantile  States  of  the 
Continent*  Like  the  Hollanders,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  biftory,  and  at  different  periods 
of  their  fubfequent  decline,  the  natives  of  the 
Northern  kingdoms  always  endeavour  to  profic 
by  the  diflen£ons  of  their  neighbours^  and  pre- 
ienre  neutrality  as  much  as  poflible,  confidently 
with  the  moft  relaxed  ideas  of  nati<Mial  honour.  * 
In  all  the  wars  of  the  laft  century,  particularly 
thofe  in  which  the  Dutch  were  engaged  as  prin- 
cipals, 
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BOOR  cipals,  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  but  particularly^ 
.  the  former,  obtained  a  large  (hare  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  Europe*  And  the  colonial  com- 
merce of  thofe  Stages  received  its  fhare  of  the 
general  increafe.  The  American  war  contribut- 
ed fo  much  to  the  profperity  of  the  Danifli  Eaft 
India  Company,  that  the  anions  fold  in  1782, 
at  18  to  1900  R.  D,  the  prime  coft  having  beeQ 
500.  In  that  year,  the  dividends  were  as  hij^ 
as  cent  per  cent  on  the  original  purchafe  money  ; 
aqd  in  the  fubfequent  peace,  they  fell  to  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  price  funk  in  propor« 
tion,  being  only  700  R.  D.  in  1788,  and  420 
to  440  (confiderably  below  par,)  in  1790.  The 
average  gain  from  1783  to  1796,  was  about  9^ 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  price~<or,  taking 
^00  R.  D.  as  the  medium  market  price,  6  per 
cent. ;  a  greater  profit  .than  any  other  Eaft  India 
Company  has  made  ;  and  only  afcrit>eable  to 
the  extenfive  privileges  of  the  corporation,  the 
reflri£tions  on  foreign  importation,  and  the  fmall 
competition  of  capitals  in  the  Danifh  market  for 
the  Company's  ftock.* 

The  Weft  Indian  policy  of  Denmark,  altho' 
much  extolled  by  almoft  all  writers,  has  not 

been 

*  Voyage  de  deux  Friofois,  I.  250.— -Catteta,  Ta- 
bleau dcs  Etais  Danois.  I.  73.— ,11.  329,  &.  fcq.— Com- 
Oierce  (Eccyc.  Method.)  I.  699, 
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been  fo  remarkable  for  uncommon  liberality  of  ^  ^^^  '^• 


inews,  as  its  Eaft  Indian  adrainiftration.  In  w->r 
1735,  the  three  Weft  Indian  iilands  which  had 
been  acquired,  partly  by  right  of  occupancy,  and 
partly  by  purcbafe,  during  the  half  century  im- 
mediately preceding,  were  given  up  to  an  exclu- 
five  company  in  full  property  and  fovereignty. 
The  manifold  abufes  of  the  adminillration  foon 
excited  fo  much  difcontent,  both  in  the  colo- 
nies and  among  the  merchants  of  the  mother 
country,  that  the  .King  (1755)  purchafed  the 
whole  rights  of  the  exportation  for  a  fum  not 
exceeding  half  a  million  of  R.  D.  and  laid  open 
the  trade  to  all  his  fubjefls,  under  conditions 
which  varied  from  time  to  time,  until^  in  1777, 
the  Spanifii  method  was  followed  as  it  had  been 
in  regubrtiag  the  Afiatic  commerce;  and  all 
veiFets  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
were  obliged  to  land  their  goods  at  Copenhagen. 
This  reftriSion,  together  with  the  wifli  of  rich 
Individuals  to  profit  by  the  American  war,  foon 
led  to  a  complete  reftoration  of  the  former  fyf- 
tem }  and  a  Weft  India  compahy  was  again  efta- 
blHhed.  Their  gains^  during  that  conteft,  were 
extravagant,  amounting  frequently  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  But  the  profperity  of  the 
iaftitution  ended  with  the  war;  and,  in  1785, 
the  aQ;ions  were  given  up  to  Government. 
Since  that  time  the  fyftem  has  been  more  wife 

and 
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*  ?ip  ^  and  liberal,  although  it  is  ftill  extremely  anoraa- 
'  V  'i"'  lous,  and,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Britain.  All  returns  from 
Santa  Cruz,  (the  value  of  which  is  ten  times 
greater  than  the  joint  value  of  the  other  twoC 
iflands,)  muft  be  made,  either  to  Copenhagen,  or 
to  fome  other  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  e« 
reding  fugar  refineries :  and  this  privilege  is  not 
enjoyed  by  fome  of  the  chief  trading  towns  in 
the  realm«^as  Altona,  and,  I  believe,  all  the 
Norwegian  ports— which  are,  evidently,  better 
calculated  for  the  colonial  trade  than  the  capi- 
tal itfelf.  The  value  of  theother  two  islands  be- 
ing utterly  infignificant,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  trade, 
not  only  with  the  mother  country,  but  alfo  with 
foreigners,  under  <"certain  limits.  Since  1793, 
too,  the  free  exportation  of  cotton  from  Santa 
Cruz,  has  been  permitted,  on  payment  q^Jt 
per  cent.  duty. 

The  whole  produce  of  thefe  fettlements  is  in- 
confiderable,  when  compared  with  the  rich  .re- 
turns of  the  Britifh,  French,  and  Dutch  colo- 
nies. But,  to-a  country  fituated  like  Dennuerk, 
requiring  every  ftimulus  to  induftry,  and  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  improved  land,  even  this 
fmall  exportation  is  no  trifling  matter.  The 
chief  of  the  Danifli  nierchants  and  planters 
would,  indeed,  be  better  employed  in  extending 

their 
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their  European  trade,  and  cultivating  the  exten-  ^  ^^J^  '^• 
five  waftes  of  Norway,  Jutland,  and  even*  Holf- 1  ^^  ^ 
tdn,  the  granary  of  the  kingdom.  But,  in  ef« 
timating  the  value  of  the  colonies,  we  muft  at- 
tend  to  the  quantity  of  capital  fixed  in  theni^ 
and  not  transferable  to  the  mother  country ; 
and,  in  computing  the  importance  of  the  colony 
trade,  we  muft  confider  the  fmall  probability  there 
is  that  men  will  turn  tlxeir  capital  and  labour  to- 
wards the  employment  moft  profitable  to  the 
country,  even  if  the  Dani(b  colonies  were  fudden- 
ly  funk  in  the  fea,  while  other  fettlements  of  the 
fame  kind  remain  open  to  their  fpeculations,  peo- 
pled, as  it  happens,  by  the  natural  countrymen  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  and  St*  Thomas  planters  and 
merchants.  The  Weft  Indian  trade  being  com- 
pofed  parcly  of  returns  from  the  Danifli  colo« 
nics,  partly  of  the  carrying  trade  with  other  fet- 
tlements, varies  according  to  the  relations  that 
happen  to  fubfift  between  the  neighbouring 
powers.  In  1 754,  it  employed  only  feven  ihips, 
as  the  company  then  exiiled,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  at  peace*  In  1782,  it  employed 
346,  in  1783,  only  91 ;  and  in  1793,  between 
fifty  and  fixty.  Thefe  veffels  being  from  80  to- 
120  tons  burthen,  the  whole  tonnage  employed 
in  the  colonial  trade,  bears  a  great  proportion  to 
the  tonnage  employed  in  fome  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  and  profitable  of  the  other  home  trades, 

viz. 
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Bo^oK  Yi2,  thofe  between  the  contiguous  provinces: 
<■    y  "■'  It  is  more  than  double  the  Iceland  and  Green- 
land tonnage,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  beiween  Norway 
and  the  capital. 

The  reveniies  of  the  whole  colonies  are  trif- 
lings and  hot  more  than  equal  to  the  expence 
of  the  eftablifliments.  The  admihiilration  of 
Weil  Indian  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Cuftoms ;  and  the  fuperintendance  of 
Haft  Indian  government  is  committed  to  a  Board 
appointed  for  the  purpofe  on  the  expiration  of  the 
prefent  Company's  firft  charter  ;  and  refembling, 
I  believe^  in  its  fundtions,  the  Englifh  board  of 
controul.  In  all  the  fettlements  there  are  go- 
vernors, with  feparate  commanders  of  the  troops,* 
and  counciU  of  adminiftration  *. 

2;  Trifling  as  the  colonial  pofleflions  of  Den- 
mark are,  they  far  exceed  in  extent  and  value 
thofe  of  Sweden ;  the  only  colonial  power  whole 
foreign  dominion  is  intirely  confined  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  Eaft  India  trade  which  is  now  very 
trifling,  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 

clufive 

•  Voyage  de  deux  Francois,  I.  252,  &  feq.-— Catteau, 
Tableau,  L  78,  85,  97,  113,  223.  236.— II.  318,  &feq. 
•—Burked  European  SettltmcntSi  p.  4.  Chap.  VII.^^— •' 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Natioas,  book  IV.  Chap.  VI(* 
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ciafive  company ;  but  the  ftate  has  never  acqiiir-  ^  ^j{^  '^^ 
cd  any  pofTefEons  in  Afia,  a  circumftance  which  <-  v-** 
has  probably  a  favourable  influence  on  the  prot 
ptrity  of  the  inftitution.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  feventeenth  century;,  -when  the  wife  and  vi- 
gorous adminiftration  of  Giiftavus  Adolphus  im- 
parted new  enei'gy  to  all  the  operations  of  indof- 
try  and  the  fpirit  of  adventure;  part  of  the  fcanty 
jpopulatioh  oiF  Sweden  emigrated  to  North  Ame- 
rica,  and  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  particular  hiltory  of  this  colony  is  as  ob- 
fcure  as  it  is  unimportant:  we  know^  how- 
ever,  that  the  fettlement,  although  placed'  under 
the  management  of  a  company,  attra£led  little 
or  no  attention  from  the  mother  country,  and 
was  in .  fa£t  given  up  without  any  other  notice 
than  a  flight  reprefehtation  from  the  Swedifli  re- 
fidcnt  in  Holland  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  year 
^^559  incorporated  it  with  their  own  continental 
colony ;  tb  which)  when  thus  increafed;  they 
gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia*. 

From  this  period*  the  Swedes  poflefled  nb  colo- 
ny whatever;  excepting  one  on  the  trifling  fta- 
tipns  oh  the  gold  coaft,  until  the  year  1784, 
when  as  an  equivalent  for  fome  commet-cial  pri- 
vileges in  the  Baltic,  they  obtained  from  France 
the  only  colony  ih  their  pofleffion^  the  Ifland  of 

VOL.  I.                     I  i  St 

•X"" — ' '  '     \  ' 

♦  Thurloe's  State  Papcis,  apud  Andcrfon*  II.  433. 
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B  oj)  K  St  Bartholomew.  The  confeqaence  of  this  ac^ 
^quifition  was  a  Weft  India  company,  founded  m 
in  1786,  with  the  ezdufive  privilege  rf  tnuUng 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  including  the  neW  colony. 
There  is  fomething  peculiar  in  the  conftitutioa  of 
this  privilege,  apd  indeed  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  inftitution.  All  the  Swcdifh  fuhjeds 
are  permitted  to  become  fubfcribers  to  the  ftocl(^ 
which  of  confequence  u  not  limited  like  that  of 
all  the  other  colonial  companies  in  Europe. 
The  benefit  acquired  by  fubfeription,  is  the  right 
of  trading  to  the  countries  comprehended  in  the 
charter,  and  of  ufing  the  company^s  warehoufes^ 
So  fair  the  corporation  refembles  the  various 
regulated  companies  which  have  at  diffisrent  times 
been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  other  couu' 
tries.  But  in  this  refped  it  feems  alio  to  refera- 
ble a  joint-ftock  company ;  that  independent  of 
the  private  trade,  the  common  fund  is  ufed  in 
joint  fpeculations.  Thefe,  we  may  obferve,  muft 
inevitably  be  fpeedily  ftopt  by  the  competition  of 
tlys  private  traders,  whofe  intereft  in  (be  com- 
mon concern  is  very  fubordinate,  unlefs  the  num- 
ber of  capitals  drawn  into  this  traffic  be  very  li* 
mited.  Farther,  the  dire&ors  c^  the  company 
are  chofen  not  by  the  fubfcribers,  but  by  die 
crown;  but  no  premium  is  paid  for  the  charter, 
nor  any  yearly  tribute  or  duty  whatever;  and^ 
what  IS  not  the  Icaft  fmguter  mTxture  in  th^ 

compofition^ 
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cbimpofition  of  this  body,  all  the  veffels  engaged  s  e  ex. 
in  the  trade  mud  both  fail  from,  and  f etum  to »■  ^  m.! 
Stockholm  or  Gottei3j)UTg.  This  fpecies  of  re- 
ftridlon,  is  more  confident  with  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  Swedifh  mercantile  law,  than  with 
the  economy  of  Spain,  Portugal  or  Denmark, 
where  it  has  alfo  been  adopted  for  many  ages. 
Beiides,  the  law,  analogous  to  the  Englifh  Na- 
vigation aft,  fir  ft  pafled  in  1724,  and  revived 
and  confirmed  by  the  famous  bill  of  1772^ 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  kingdom  limited  the 
freedom  of  foreign'  commerce  in  a  manner  per- 
feSly  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  privilege  of  pafling  the  Sound  was  confined 
to  the  traders  of  a  few  fea-port  towns,  includ- 
ing of  courfe  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg.  '  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1 756,  the  whole  province  of  Fin- 
land was  included  in  this  reftridion,  and  its 
veflels  thus  confined  to  the  Baltic  and  the  two 
gulfs;  and  to  this  day  the  number  of  ftaple  towns, 
as  they  are  called,  or  ports  which  can  trade  be- 
yond  thofe  leas,  is  very  limited.  No  addition 
could  be  more  natural  to  fuch  a  fyftem  of  re- 
ilrainrs  than  the  limitation  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  the  Weft  Indian  .trade  to  certain  fa- 
voured ports. 

The  whole  commerce  of  Sweden  with   the 

Weft  Indies  is  trifling,  in  proportion  to  the  fmall 

exteiK  of  colony,  and  the  duration  of  peace  a* 
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BOOK  mong  ihe  neighbouring  fettlements.  The  valu* 
I — ^^-.^  of  the  gco Js  imj^oried  from  thence  in  the  year 
1 7  85,  did  not  exceed  13,400!.  fteriing;  and,  ad- 
mitting that  the  exclufive  care  of  thegovernmenr, 
and  induftry  of  the  planters  have  rendered  the 
fcitlement  doubly  produfKve  fince  the  ceflion,  a 
produce  worth  27,000!.  is  fo  contemptible,  that 
we  fhould  not  have  regarded  the  colony  from 
whence  it  is  obtained,  had  not  the  peculiarities 
of  the  policy  which  regulates  its  mercantile  con^ 
nexion  with  the  mother  country  appeared  to 
deferve  fome  notice  *. 


PART    IV. 
OF  THE  COLONIAL  FOLICT  OF  FRANCE  AKD  ENCLANn. 

The  peculiar  circumftances  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  whofe  colonial  policy  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  place  them  in  fuch  predica- 
ments with  refped  to  their  colonies,  as  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  to  form  extreme  cafes.  It  was, 
therefore,  neceffary  to  enter  fully  into  a  detail  of 
their  colonial  relations,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhew- 
ing 

*  Catteao,  Tableau  de  la  Saede,  torn.  II.  P.  76,— * 
Voyage  dedeas  Francois,  II.  436.— Andcrlbn^s  Hiftory, 
IIL  378.--Econ.  Pol.  dip.  (Encyc.  method^»  IV.  aSi. 
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ing  how  the  peculiarities  in  their  fituation  tend-  ^  n"' 
cd,  either  ftrikingly  to  illuftrate,  or  to  modify  ^ — v — ^ 
the  practical  application  of  thofe  general  princi* 
pies,  which  it  was  the  objeft  of  the  foregoing 
fedions  to  eftablifli.  Without  minute  difcuf- 
iions  of  this  kind,  no  inferences  from  political 
theories  to  the  condu&  of  human  affairs,  can 
be  ufeful  or  fafe.  The  details,  too,  into  which 
I  have  entered,  are  fo  far  effential  to  the  fupport  ^ 
of  the  general  principles  themfelves,  that  they 
fumifli  a  fufficient  explanation  of  many  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  theory  fuggefted  by  the  exift- 
ence  of  extreme  cafes.  Thus '  the  nature  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  fyftem  affords  various  (Irong  il- 
luftrations  of  the  poiitions  formerly  laid  down ; 
while  an  examination  of  the  Spanifh  and  Porta- 
guefe  policy  removes  many  objedions  that  might 
otherwife  litve  been  urged  againft  the  validity 
of  thofe  poiitions. 

But,  as  the  general  principles  in  every  fubjeft 
of  this  kind  naturally  refer  to  the  medium  or 
moft  ordinary  cafes,  it  becomes  unneceflary  to 
enter  fully  into  their  application  to  fuch  combi- 
nations of  circumftances :  as  every  one  of  the  ar- 
guments, maintained  in  the  firft  and  fecond  fec- 
tions  of  this  prefent  inquiry^  bear  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  colonial  fyftems  of  England  and 
France,*  the  application  was  naturally  made  in 
explaining  thofe  arguments.  Aimoft  all  the  il- 
I  i  3  lut 
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BOOK  hiftnitbns  which  I  inteod  to  give,  were  dnwn 
frr^m  the  a&ual  relations  fobfiftiiig-  between  the 
two  great  maritime  powers  and  their  foreign  fid^ 
tIementSy  either  in  the  fonner  period  of  dieir 
hiftory,  or  at  the  prefent  dme.  The  details  too, 
which' compofe  this  branch  of  the  fid)jeQ9  though 
multifarious  and  complicated  beyond  tfaofe  of 
the  other  braoches,  are,-  iy  general,  piuch  better 
known,  as  they  have  been  given  to  the  world 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  minutenels,  by  vari- 
ous authors ;  and  fince  the  maxims  whidt  I  have 
attempted  to  explain,  fumiih  the  means  of  ar- 
ranging this  m9&  of  informati<m,  the  reader  will 
eafily  fini(h  the  app^cadon  of  the  general  prin* 
ciples  to  the  fa&s,  in  fo  far  as  I  have  been  ob%- 
ed  to  leave  it  incomplete.  Widiout  entering, 
therefore,  into  a  minute  defcription,  either  of  the 
French  or  Britifh  colonial  fjrfiem,  which  would 
be  partly  a  repetition,  and  partly  fuperfluous,  I 
fhall  employ  the  remaining  poirdon  of  this  book, 
in  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  fome  things  that 
have  been  much  miireprefented,  and  in  exhibit- 
ing fuch  general  ftatements  as  may  enable  us  to 
form  an  eftimate  of  the  comparative  advantages 
^  derived  by  France  and  Britain,  from  their  colo- 
nial pofieflions. 

I.  The  events  which  have,  during  the  lad 
twelve  years,  taken  place  in  the  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies 
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lotues  of  t^raa€e,  deferve  ibme  coufideration  in  ^^^^ 
a  prelmunary  pdnt  of  view.    The  tendency  of<-    v     ^ 
chofe  unparalldftd  changes  has  been,  to  effed  a 
temporary  diflblution  of  the  federal  fyftem  ;  and 
it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  many  pra£tical,  as 
veli  as  fpecolative  politicians,  that  confequences 
nay  be  apprehended  from  the  (hock,  immediately 
fatal  to  th^  aibdent  order  of  things  in  the  French 
Weft  Indies.    In  eftimadng  the  prefent  impor- 
tance of  tfaefe  colonies  to  their  mother  country, 
it  is  neceflary  to  confider  whether  the  continu<» 
ance  of  their  connexion  with  her  is  Hkely  to  be 
fliort  and  uncertain.      And   this   inquiry   be- 
comes neceflary  alio  in  a  general  point  of  view  ; 
becaufe,  from  the  ftru£hire  of  the  Weft  Indian 
*  fyftem,  a  recurrence  of  the  (ame  events  may  be, 
^ith  fome  reafon,  apprehended ;  and.  becaufe, 
(as  we  ihail  afterwards  fee,)  the  fate  of  all  the 
other  Weft  Indian  colonies  is  intimately  connec- 
ted with  that  of  the  French  power  m  Guadaloupe 
and  St.  Domingo.    In  confidering  the  probable 
efFefts  of  the  recent  ftruggles  in  the  French  Ifl- 
ands,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
character  of  the  Negroes,  and  the  circumfbmces 
in  which  they  are  ]daced.     If  men,  in  a  rude 
(late,  are  remarkable  for  the  violence  o^  their 
paiiions,  they  are,  at  leaft,  as  much  diftinguifhed 
by  unfteadinefs  of  purpofe*     Devoid  of  that 
(elf-command  which  controuls  the  firft   ebulli- 
I  i  4  tioas 
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^^^^  tions  of  rage,  and  directs  the  ftrength  of  the 
''  \t  '^  mind  and  die  body  to  the  attainment  of  one  ob- 
jed,  they  are  incapable  of  long  continued  esxx^ 
tions,  whether  of  feeling  or  of  power  i  and  the 
ftorm,  quickly  raifed  to  violence,  foon  expends 
its  fiiry.  Theirs  is  not  that  cooU  determined, 
paiiive  courage  which  awaits  the  hoftile  attack, 
and  fubmits  to  immediate  annoyance,  that  its 
well-timed  exertions  may  be  £3Ltal  a^d  deciiiYe. 
The  fbry  which  impels  thepi  is  a  moipentary 
convulfion  of  courage — ^if  the  firlt  onfet  is  reiift- 
ed,  a  more  lading 'convulfion  of  fear  fucceeds. 
Thus  fickle  and  inconftant  in  each  particular 
attempt,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  .the  cbarader  of 
their  minds  fliould  be  changed  by  a  rejpetition  of 
the  fame  exploits.  When,  indeed,  the  authori* 
ty  which  more  cultivated  men  have  acquired 
over  thefe  batbarous  tribes  is  once  overthrown. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  re-eftablifb,  than  it 
formerly  was'  to  preferve  fubbrdination.  But 
this  is  very  much  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  changes 
which  have  ever  conVulfed  human  fociety.  The 
terror  of  the  Negro  for  the  white  man,  is  not, 
as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  fuppo&d,  *  a 
peculiar  feeling— it  is  founded  upon  principles 
which  extend  to  all  kinds  of  authority,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  every  fpecies  of  regular  fub- 

jection. 

*?  Sec  particularly  *'  Ciifis  of  the  Sugar  Coloaies,  ?' 
.pa(|im. 
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j^eSbn^  The  opinion  that  a  change  is  danger-  sect. 
ous ;  that  conformity  to  certain  eftablifted  prin> .  '  y 
ciples  is  a  duty,  not  becaufe  thefis  are  well  found- 
edy  but  becaufe  they  ezift  ;  that  fubniiilion  tq 
$:eilain  prders  of  men  is  neceflary,  not  becauf^ 
they  have  the  natural  right  to  power,  but  becaufe 
they  have,  in  paft  times,  been  polTefied  of  it ; 
this  mere  opinion — ^this  habit  of  ^thinking  is,  in 
every  fodety,  the  mafter  principle  which  main- 
jtains  the  exifting  order  of  things,  and  renders 
the  majority,  who  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  any 
change,  and  who,  if  united,  could  in  a  moment 
bring  any  change  about,  fubfervient  to  that  fyf* 
tern  in  which  accident  has  placed  them.  But, 
if  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  foundation  for 
fuch  habits,  their  influence  in  reftoring  regularity 
to  the  fabric,  which  temporary  caufes  have  de- 
ranged, muft  be  very  powerful,  though  certainly 
lefs  efiedual  than  their  tendency  to  prevent  all 
violent  diforder.  If  the  difference  of  degree,  in 
the  fubjedion  of  the  Negroes,  has  increafed  the 
terror  of  attempting  to  fhake  it  off,  and  trained 
their  minds  to  a  more  awful  regard  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  fuperior  clafs,  we  may  be  well  af- 
fured,  that  any  fudden  deviation  from  fuch  ha- 
bits, cannot  be  lafting ;  that  the  principles  of 
fubmiilion  remain,  and  that  the  original  impref- 
fion  will  return  with  its  accuftomed  force,  as  fooa 
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as  the  firft  impulfe  of  rebellion,  vMent  becaofe 
unnatural,  fliall  have  fubfided. 

Men  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  fenri- 
tude  and  dependence,  ar^  unfit  for  liberty  fud* 
denly  acqub^.  They  may  employ  the  firft 
"moments  of  thdr  emandpation  in  the  unbridled 
revelry  of  freedom ;  and,  for  fome  time  at  leaft, 
may  look  with  horror  to  a  renewal  of  their 
bondage.  But  that  ftate  of  liceatiouliie&,  ^riuch 
at  a  diftance  appeared  the  perfedion  of  happi^ 
nefs,  is  found,  on  a  nearer  furvey,  to  have  its 
forrows  and  its  care$ ;  and,  by  being  for  a  while 
pofTeiTed,  lofes  half  its  charms.  Nor  are  we  Co 
fuppofe,  that  the  mind  of  the  African  is  of  fb 
peculiar  a  ftruSure  as  to  receive  unminglcd  fa- 
tisfadtion  from  a  retrofpe£l  of  all  the  cruelties 
in  which  the  firft  vollles  of  his  licentious  rage 
delighted  to  revel.  Like  the  mobs  of  more  ci- 
vilized communities,  the  rebellious  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  expiate,  by  the  feelings  of  remorfe, 
the  fanguiuary  en^cefles  of  their  revolutionary 
phrenzies.  Although,  at  firft,  the  leaders  of 
fuch  mobs,  can  only  command  by  conforming 
themfclves  to  the  prevailing  fpirit,  and  by  yield- 
ing to  the  torrent  which  they  cannot  refift ;  in 
the  interval  of  quiet  that  fuf  ceeds,  they  are  im- 
plichly  obeyed,  and  the  evils  of  the  paft  tumults 
prepare  the  multitude  for  abje£k  fubmiflion. 
Thus,  to  any  rapid  and  violent  change  in  the  fitu- 
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ation  of  a  fociety  whofe  advancement  towards  sect. 
liberty  has  not  been,  fui&ciently  prepared  by 'a,^^^,^^.^^ 
train  of  previous  events,  a  retrograde  motion 
generally  fucceeds  for  the  prefent,  as  foon  as  the 
firft  tumult  has  fubfided*     But  if  the  progrefs  of 
the  fociety  was  totally  checked  before  the  change, 
the  liberty  fuddenly  imparted  muft  degenerate 
into  Ucentioufnefs  and  confufion ;  and  the  re- 
floration  of  any  regular  government  whatever, 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  total  relapfe  into  th^  former  fiate  of  inacti- 
vity.   In  the  revolutions  which  have  convulfed  * 
I'rance,  as  well  as  in  the  changes,  fcarcely  more 
lamentable,  which  have  produced  a  new  order 
of  things  among  her  barbarous  fubjeds  in  the 
colonies,  the  excefles  of  lawlefs  anarchy  prepared 
the  way  for  ufurpations  and  dynafti/es  ftill  more 
defpotic  than  the  ancient  fyftem.     The  foil  ac- 
complifliment  cf  this  event  feems  already  to  have 
happened  in  the  mother  country  ;  let  us  fee  if  it 
.  is  not  faft  approaching  alfo  in  the  colonies. 

Whatever  enormities  may  have  been  commit- 
ted, in  particular  plantations  of  St.  ipomingo, 
againft  the  white  inhabitants,  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  alienation  from  the  mother  country 
never  took  pUice.  «*  The  French  ftill  retained  a 
footing  in  the  ifland.  T6uflaint  and  Rigaud  a- 
Kke  pretended  to  aft  under  the  authority  of  go- 
ycmment  j    a  proof  rather  of  the  afcendaincy 
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B  o^o  K  ^hich  the  French  have  rets^ned  over  the  mindfle 
v->nr^^of  the  negroes  and  mulatto^,  than  of  the 
fear  which  their  leaders  had  of  oppofition  from 
Europe.  When  the  negroes  had  finally  fubdued 
the  mulattoes,  they  found  that  the  yoke  of  thdr 
European  mafters  was  only  exchanged  for  the 
yoke  of  the  chief,  whom  they  had  enabled  to 
<:onquer ;  undec  his  fyftem  of  military  difdplinc 
they  found  themielvcs  forced,  as  formerly,  to  la* 
hour  on  particular  plantations.  The  French  ex- 
pedition arrives ;  all  the  powers  of  European  in* 
tpgue  are  put  in  motion ;  the  negro  generals 
are  divided  by  the  ikilful  management  of  their 
former  mailers ;  all  open  reliftance  is  borne 
down,  by  the  fuperior  tadics  and  difcipline  of 
the  whites ;  the  troops  which  had  hitherto  been 
yidorious  are  fcattered,*  and  their  leaders  contu- 
ineliously  difplaced.  All  this  might  have  been 
eafily  foretold  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  con- 
queft  will  (top  here.  Symptoms  may  be  ex- 
peded  foon  to  appear,  of  that  ^^namelefs  dread'* 
of  a  white  man,  which  was  formerly  the  chief 
fecurity  of  mafters.  Admitting  this  feeling  to  be 
of  the  moft  peculiar  and  delicate  nature,  are 
there  no  inftances  of  fuch  fpells  being  reftored 
after  fome  fudden  interruption  ?  Is  the  human 
mind  fo  eafily  weaned  from  the  influence  of  ear- 
ly prejudice  ?     Or  is  the  principle  in  queftion 
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Jifcely  to  cefeife,  after  events  have  taken  place  ^^^p^- 
which  render  it  more  riatural  than  ever  ? 


' — r 
In  fpite  of  all  the  profound  veneration  for  the 

Sultan's  nanve;  ivhibh  habit  and  religion  inflil 
into  the  conftitiitioh  of  the  Eaflern  nations,  vio^ 
lent  ihfurredions  not  unfrequently  break  but  J 
the  head  of  the  obnoxious  vizir  is  thrown  to  the 
mob,  and  the  mandates  of  defpotifm  foon  regaiA 
their  omnipotence.  Surely  the  power  that 
makes  ^  man  kife  the  axe  which  is  lifted  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  depends  upon  fome  namelefs  ideal 
terror,  equal  to  any  that  can  be  afcribed  to  the 
flave  fyftem ;  yet  we  find  that  the  fpell,  what- 
ever it  is,  furvives  an  interruption.  The  fubjeftS 
of  Montezuma  cheerftiHy  devoted  their  lives  in 
his  fervice,  while  they  trembled  at  his  name.  Ex- 
afperated  by  a  fudden  impulfe  of  fury,  they  dar- 
ed to  lift  their  hands  againft  his  facred  head ; 
but  no  fooner  had  he  fallen,  than  deep  remorf(^ 
took  pofleflion  of  their  breafts  ;  the  ideal  dread 
of  the  prince  returned,  and  the  power  of  hi^ 
fucceffor  was  abfolute  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  whofe  hands  Montezuma  had  fallen. 
All  the  natives  of  the  New  World  were  impreff- 
ed  with  a  belief,  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  race 
of  fuperior  beings;  every  diminution  of  their 
numbers  in  battle,  undeceived,  for  a  while,  thofe 
funple  enemies ;  but  their  final  fuccdTs  rooted 
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*^jp^  the  fuperftidous  potion,  perhaps  more  deeplf 
<     y     f  than  if  they  never  had  been  oppofed. 

But  to  come  ftiU  nearer  to  the  Cafe  in  quef- 
tion— ^Although  no  inftance  ever  before  occurred 
of  negro  infurre£tion  carried  to  fuch  extremities 
as  thofe  which  msurked  the  conteft^  6f  St  Do- 
mingo, many  examples  have  unhappily  been  dif- 
played  in  all  the  European  colonies,  of  general 
and  violent  revolts,  quelled  by  the  vigour  and  the 
policy  of  the  civilized  inhabitants.  In  the  Bri- 
tifh  Weft  Indies  we  (hall  only  mention,  the  for- 
midable infurre&ion  of  1760,  which  s^peared 
to  have  fpread  over  a  great  part  of  Jamaica,  and 
which  wa$  marked  by  .all  the  indUcriminate  cru- 
elty of  negro  warfare-^— the  general  conipiracy  of 
the  negroes  of  St  Chriftopher's  in  1768,  and  of 
Nevis  in  1761 ;  both  detefted  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
ecution^ and  the  inftirre£iions  in  the  ceded  Iflands 
in  the  year  1795.  All  thefe  rebellions,  hoS^r- 
ever,  were  trifiing  when  compared  to  the  regular 
warfare  which  the  infurgents  carried  t)n  in  Suri- 
nam, firft  in  1761,  and  afterwards  iii  1772;  or 
the  (till  more  formidable  regular rebellionof  the 
Indians,  affifted  by  the  negroes,  which  about  the 
fame  time  threatened  the  empire  of  Portttgal  in 
South  America.  Something  of  the  fame  fort 
took  place  in  the  Spaniih  colonies  of  South  Ame- 
rica, nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  ^onHant  ftate 
of  warfare  in  which  the  Maroons  of  Dutch  Gui- 
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^ana  have  remained  with  the  whites  for  above  a  *  ^^^  '^^ 
century,  has  caufed  the  colony  to  be  fiirroundcd  '  v  ^ 
with  a  regular  cordon  of  troops,  and  chain  of 
military  pods.  Various  infurredlions  have  dif- 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  fettlement.  Sometimes 
the  negroes  have  been  completely  fuccefsful,  as 
in  the  year  1763,  when  the  colony  of  Berbicfi  was 
wholly  in  their  pofleifion ;  undl,  weary  of  a  (late 
of  unbridled  licentioufiiefs,  unnatural  even  to  the 
moft  favage  tribes,  and  fadated  with  the  poflef- 
fion  of  an  independence  foreign  to  their  habits^ 
tbty  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  their  old  maflers, 
and  quietly  returned  to  iheir  former  labours.  In 
all  thefe  inftances,  the  yoke  was  either  thrown 
off)  and  afterwards  reftpred,  or  it  was  maintained 
by  a  difcovery  of  confpiracies  to  break  it,  matur- 
ed to  the  very  point  of  execution.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  authc^ity  of  the  Europeans  over  their 
ilaves  in  America  were  formed  enjtirely  upon  a 
myfterious  feeling  of  dread,  to  which  every  in- 
terruption is  fatal;  the  infurrections  jud  now 
mentioned,  could  never  have  been  fubdued^  nor 
the  confpiracies  prevented^  without  extirpating 
ail  the  negroes  engaged  in  them.  The  fpell  ap- 
pears, indeed,  not  to  be  fo  eafily  diHblved  as  fome 
defponding  polidcians  have  apprehended.  Found*^ 
ed  in  the  circumilances  of  their  fituation,  al- 
though it  may  for  a  while  be  violently  fufpended, 
it  will  retvim  with  the  fucceeding  moments  of  re- 
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fee  OK  pofe,  and  regain  its  powerful  influence.     Admit- 
*  ting  that  the  negroes  feelings  towards  his  mafter 

are  of  the  myftical  defcription  which  has  beeii 
given  of  them — that  they  are  reducible  to  no 
principles^  and  unconneded  with  the  nature  of 
men — can  they  be  more  anomalous  and  caprici- 
ous than  the  emotiotis  of  the  maniac,  who  trem- 
bles at  the  rod  of  his  keeper,  from  fome  ftrange 
ideal  dread — then  in  a  paroxyfm  of  his  difeafe, 
Ihakes  off  this  unaccountable  obedience,  but, 
foon  exhaufted  by  the  effort,  returns  to  paflive 
fub million  ?  Nay,  were  the  fpell  as  eafily  broken* 
as  the  preffure  of  an  ihcubusj  we  fliould  be  in- 
clined to  eicpe^  a  relapfe  even  after  a  fudden 
movement  had  relieved  it,  if  the  conftitution  re- 
mained in  that  predifpofing  (late  which  firlt  in- 
•  duced  the  difeafe. 

It  would  appear  th^  there  h  no  medlam  m  tKe 
enterprife  which  noW  occupies  the  colonial  coun- 
cils of  FraliCe ;  a  partial  fuccefs  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wiflied:  if  a  confiderable  part  of  the  negroes  re- 
tain  their  independence  by  force,  it  will  not  be 
poffible  to  keep  them  Under  fubjefkion ;  or  to 
prevent  thofe  who  are  free,  from  turning  their 
arms  at  every  oppoftunity  agHinfl:  the  Europeans 
^'ith  all  the  advantages  of  their  habits  and  con- 
ititutions;  and  if,  as  appears  aifeady  to  be  the 
cafe,  the  whole  black  populatibn  are  reduced  to 
nominal  fubmiilion,  they  will  form  a  feparate  or- 
der 
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der  of  men,  needy  and  oppreffed  ;  once  habitu-  m 
ated  to  idlenefs  and  licentioufnefs ;  poffeffed  of 
legal  rights,  but  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
important  privileges  ;  a  diftinft  and  fubordinate 
clafs  in  a  community,  which  their  numbers  could 
overwhelm ;  ignorant  of  the  wants  that  render 
the  lower  orders  induflirious  in  civilized  dates  ; 
fit  only  for  thofe  exertions  which  fear  excites,  and 
that  fubjedion  which  is  maintained,  by  the  lafli 
and 'the  chsun.  The  necepities  of  their  fituation, 
then,  muft  induce  the  French  in  St  Domingo  and 
Guadaloupe,  ftrenuoufly  to  attempt  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  negro  fubjugation,  if  they  wifii  to  re- 
tain the  pofieflion  of  their  Weft  Indian  colonies, 
.  In  eftimating  their  chance  of  fuccefs,  much 
has  been  thoughtlefsly  faid  upon  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  fubduing  men  armed  with  all  the 
motives  and  defines  of  rebellious  flaves.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  if,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  talk  is  arduous  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coloni^il  government  meets  the  difficulties  of 
its  fituation,  in  the  fuppofed  crifis,  with  refources 
far  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  the  beft  arrayed 
fyftem  of  military  defpotifm  which  ever  was 
pointed  to  crufli  an  ordinary  revolt.  The  ne- 
groes are  already,  we  have  fuppofed,  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  European  policy,  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  free  labourers  diftributed  over  the  plan- 
tations. Let  the  government  but  give  tlie  fignal 
V0I-.  I.  K  k  '  for 
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BOOK   for  purfuing  ,any  of  thofe  meafures  which  mud 
\m   y.    J  be  followed  with  a  certain  degree  of  care  and 
management,  in  order  to  convert  the  labourer 
into  the  flave ;  the  ordinance  is  executed,  not  by 
mercenary  troops,  nor  marechauffiSe,  nor  national 
guards,  but  by  the  proprietors  of  the  foil,  who 
are  in  the  firft  inftance  to  reap  the  whole  benefit 
of  t^e  change.    The  iofurgents  are  divided  and 
intimidated;  they  are  watched  by  men  whofe 
lives  and  fortunes  are  ftaked  upon  the  mainten* 
ance  of  peac'e,  the  fuppreifion  of  liberty.  Inftead 
of  tlie  fchemes  of  one  commander,  bafliaw,  or 
conful,  influencing  fome  by  threats,  and  gaining 
others  by  bribes,  to  keep  down  a  fpirit  which  he 
alone  is  interefted  in  crulhing,  the  French  Weft 
Indian  colonies  pre&nt  the  view  of  a  govern* 
ment,  and  every  one  of  its  agents,  from  the  gene- 
ral to  the  drum-boy,  all  fyftematically  occupied 
with  the  fame  defign}  conftantly  prompted,  by 
the  moft  powerful  motives,  to  devife  means  for 
its  execution  ;  and  guided  in  their  attempts  by 
the  moft  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fubjed. 
Before  fuch  a  combination,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
how  quickly  the  limited  freedom  of  the  negroes 
will  fall ;  and  how  foon  we  fhall  be  again  able 
to  fay  of  the  Weft  Indian  agriculture,    *  Nunc 
eadem  arva  vindi  pedes^  damnatae  manus^  infcripti 
vultus  exercenU '  * 
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When  w€  confider,  then,  the  circumftances 
of  the  iflands,  we  cannot  entertain  any  great 
dread  of  the  French  colonial  fyftem  being  near 
its  end*  It  will  in  all  probability  be  fpeedily 
re^ftablifhed,  although  on  a  foundation  much 
kfs  fecure,  and  with  various  marks  of  inferio- 
rity to  the  general  ftability  of  the  Britifh  colo- 
nial empire. 


2*  The  devadations  which  were  commit- 
ted, almoft  without  interruption,  during  the 
firft  years  of  the  rebellion,  and  thofe  loffes 
which  the  reftoration  of  the  yoke  muft  necef- 
iarily  occaiion,^  couititute  another  circumftance 
in  whii;h  the  value  of  the  French  colonies  may  be 
admitted  to  fail  greatly  (hort  of  the  value  of  the 
Britiih  fettlements.  We  may  remark,  that, 
even  during  the  moft  flourifting  periods  of  the 
French  colonies,  their  cultivation  depended  lipon 
.  a  much  more  extenfive  fyftem  of  credit  than 
the  agriculture  of  the  Britifli  colonies  requires. 
This  arifes  partly  from  the  fuperior  temptations 
\vhich  the  more  fertile  and  extenfive  lands  of 
the  former  hold  out  to  fpeculations ;  partly  from 
the  greater  deficiency  of  capital,  both  among 
the  colonifts  and  their  creditors;  but  chiefly 
from  the  defefts  in  the  French  laws  refpeding 
the  recovery  of  dcbtv*  The  French  colonies, , 
indeed,  ej;hibit,  in  tills  point  of  view,  one  of 
K  k  a  the 
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BOOK  the  moft  fmgular  fpeftacles  of  contradiaion  and 
.  ^'  ■  apparent  inconfiftency  that  can  be  imagined,  to 
baffle  the  fpeculative  legiflator  or  politician. 
Though  the  planters  exift  upon  credit,  to  fuch 
an  extent,  that  their  debts  before  the  revolution 
were  reckoned  at  the  value  of  two  whole  years 
produce  of  the  iflands,  the  fecurity  of  the  cre- 
ditor was  more  precarious  than  in  any  commer- 
cial pountry  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes  (as  claims  of  the 
Crown,  and  bill  debts),  the  perfon  of  the  de|>tor 
could  not  be  attaihed  ;  his  ftock  could  not  be 
diftrained  without  a  fale  of  the  eftate  ;  and,  in 
order  to  affeft  the  eftate,  a  litigation  fo  compli- 
cated, tedious  and  expenfive,  was  neceifary,  that 
the  creditor  feldom  or  never  obtained  payment 
by  thefe  means.  ^  Hence,  the  profits  of  the  credi- 
tor were  enormous  ;  and  the  greateft  premiums 
were  paid  for  ready  money  in  all  tranfaftions  of 
trade.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  purchafe  of 
\  flaves,  an  abatement  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  not 

at  all  uncommon  for  cafti.  +  The  only  refource 
of  the  oppreffed  debtor,  on  the  other  hand. 
Was  a  new  loan.  But  as  the  loan  of  money  or 
any  other  article  of  value  eafily  tranfportable, 
would,  in  thefe  circumftances,  have  been  attend- 
ed 

*    L'borie's   CoflFcc   PlaDter,  Append.  111.  42.— M»* 
louct,  Mem.  fur  Ics  CqI.     Topi«  IV.  p.  130. 
f  Id.  ibid.  I37« 
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ed  with  great  temptation  to  the  one  party,  and  sect. 
rifk  to  the  other,  ail  new  afliftance  was  given  in 
negroes  ;  which  enabled  the  planter  to  procure 
fome  additional  returns,  to  realize  a  little  for 
himfelf ;  and  to  leave  the  eflate,  with  all  its  per- 
petual  and  increafing  incumbrances,  to  another 
who  fucceeded  him  in  difEcultics  and  toils.  * 
Thus,  a  very  Angular  confequence  refulted  from 
the  nature  of  the  French  colonial  law.  The 
very  circumftahces  which  we  might  have  thought 
£dital  to  credit,  the  difficulty  of  forcing  repay- 
ment, continually  multiplied  the  debts  which 
the  planters  contrafted  with  their  European 
correfpondents.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how 
much  more  fraU  the  agricultural  fyftem  of 
thofe  colonies  muft  have  been  rendered  by 
the  calamitoys  events  of  later  times.  The 
vaft  extent  of  the  loffes  occafioned  by  the  re- 
bellion and  the  naval  war,  and  the  accumu- 
lated intereft  of  old  debts  during  a  period 
when  fcarcely  any  returns  were  obtained,  mull 
render  credit  more  neceffary,  and  more  ex- 
penfive  than  ever.  We  may  ifideed  conceive 
fome  idea  of  the  complicated  difficulties  under 
which  the  French  planters  labour,  by  attending 
to  the  propofals  which  fome  of  the  mofl  en- 
lightened of  their  numbers  have  made  to  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  procure  affifl- 
K  k  3  ancc. 

t  Malouct,  Tom  IV.  p.  1^4. 
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BOOK  aace.  I  (hall  only  mention  the  projeft  of  M. 
.  Malouet  himfelf,  one  of  the  chief  fuffercrs  m 
the  caufe,  and  perhaps  the  beft  informed  of 
the  French  writers  upon  colonial  affairs.  He 
confiders  a  dedudion  from  the  total  amo%mt  of 
each  debt,  or  a  fufpcnfion  of  all  intereft*  durii^g 
a  terra  of  years,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  cafe,  and  tijat  this  mealure  is 
diftated  by  urgent  neceffity.  * 

But,  not  to  mention  the  extreme  iajufticc 
of  making  the  creditor,  who  had  c«ily  a  ftipo- 
lated  and  certain  profit,  (hare  the  riftLS  of  the 
planter  who  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of  the  over- 
plus gains  and  exceflive  returns  ;  and  of  oblig- 
ing the  creditors,  rathe;r  than  any  other  Jnha- 
bitants  of  the  mother  country,  tto  indemnify 
the  colonifts  ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  a  meafure 
would  produce  the  immediate  tScGt  of  tearing 
up  by  the  roots  every  fugar  cane  in  the  iHands : 
for  who  would  be  bold,  or  rather  fooliih 
enough,  to  venture  his  money  in  farther  loans, 
when  the  government  had  aboliihed  all  the 
gains  due  to  the  former  loans,  or  had  cut 
dovfii  the  principal  itfelf  ?  As  well  might  a 
minifter  of  finance  attempt  to  contra/b  for  a 
public  loan  at  the  fame  time  that  he  annoi^n- 
ced  a  fufpenfion  of  interefl:  upbn  the  national 
debt,  or  an  acquittance  of  the  whole  obliga- 
tions 

•  Mc*n.  fur  Ics  CoL  IV.  Inlrod.  8l  V.  3CO.  ^  ftqq. 
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tions  under  which  Government  had  formerly    sect. 
been  laid,  by  a  payment  of  tax  ihillings  in  the  ,       '    . 
ponnd*  -- 

It  is  by  public  aids,  not  by  compulfory  de« 
dudions  fnom  previous  daims,  that  the  mother 
country  rauft  attempt  the  reftoration  of  the 
ruined  colonies.  The  faith  of  the  debtor  muft 
remain  entire.  An  arreie  from  Paris  may 
prote£l  him  from  the  law  upon  a  partial  pay- 
ment, or  in  fpite  of  a  refiifal  of  all  payment 
to  his  creditors  J  but  the  power  of  the  Go- 
veimient  cannot  reconcile  contradi&ions,  and  . 
make  breach  of  faith  a  ground  of  new  confi- 
dence. Now,  any  aiHHance  which  the  Govern*^ 
ment  can  aiSbrd,  will  only  enable  the  planters 
to  go  on.  They  muft  (till  be  for  fon)e  time 
in  a  fituation  infinitely  more  defperate  than 
before  the  revolution  ;  borrowing  money  at 
higher  intereil,  and  forced  to  extract  more  la- 
bour from  their  flaves.  Some  correftion  of  the 
colonial  laws  may  indeed  be  expeded ;  but 
many  of  their  chief  imperfeftions  arift  from  < 

the  nature  of  the  Wefl  Indian  eflablifhments  \ 
and  the  efFefts  muft  always  continue  while  the 
planters  and  their  creditors  are.  in  need  of 
itock. 

,  In  this  refpcd,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  fecurity  of  the  fyftem,  the  French  co- 
lonies  are  inferior  to  the  Britifh. 

r  K  k  4  3.  In 
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3^  In  every  other  refpefl:,  that  is  to  fey,  in 
ail  the  drcumftances  of  their  lituation  prior  to 
1790,  except  the  want  of  capital,  the  French 
colonies  are  greatly  fupcrior  to  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  And  indeed,  the  changes  in  the  colo- 
nial balance  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  late  war,  give  France  an  acccffion  of  terri- 
tory and  population  fufficient  in  fome  degree 
Jo  compenfate  the  fatal  effefts  of  the  negro  in- 
furreftion. 

The  eAent  of  the  French  Weft  Indian  do- 
minions was  always  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Britifli.  The  difpofition  of  the  territory, 
too,  is  more  advantageous :  it  is  not  divided 
into  fuch  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  but  por- 
tioned into  a  few  large  ones,  ftrong  by  nature, 
rich  in  natural  refources,  and  fcattered  at  dom- 
podious  diftances  over  the  whole  of  the  Cha- 
raibean  chain.  The  mere  advantages  of  their 
pofition  are  fo  various  and  important,  that  if 
the  Weft  Indian  empires  of  the  two  nations 
were  pofleffed  by  independent  ftates,  no  ba- 
lance whatever  could  fubiift  between  their  re- 
fpedive  powers. 

The  extent  and  advantageous  diftribution 
of  territory,  however,  are  not  the  only  circura- 
ftances  in  which  the  colonial  fyftem  of  France 
is  decidedly  fuperior  to  that  of  England.  The 
land  in  the  French   colonies,   particularly  in 

St 
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St  Domingo,  is  vaftly  more  fertile  than  any*  sect. 
of  the  foil  in  the  Briti(h  iflands,  except  the  .  "''  . 
fmall  iiland  of  St  Chriftopher*s.  The  average 
annual  produce  of  an  acre  in  this  lad  iiland,  is 
two  hogiheads  of  fugar  of  fixteen  hundred 
weight.  In  Jamaica,  the  average  is  not  above 
half  a  hogihead.  St  Domingo  abounds  in  the 
fine  brick  mould  which  in  Jsgnaica  is  fo  fcan- 
tily  fpread  over  a  few  narrow  diftridks,  and  of 
which  a  fingle  acre  has  been  known  to  yield 
the  enormous  return  of  two  tons  -and  a  half 
of  fugar.  The  average  produce  of  all  the  fu- 
gar lands  in  St  Domingo,  *  from  the  great  plen- 
ty of  this  rich  foil,  is  above  a  hogfliead  and  a 
half  of  lixteen  hundred  weight  per  acre :  * 
that  is,  the  average  fertility  of  St  Domingo  is 
above  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Jamai- 
ca. Accordingly,  the  French  planters  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  bring  their  fugars  to  market 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Briti(h,  not- 
withftanding  the  additional  expence,  both  in 
the  prime  coft  of  the  flavesj  and  in  the  freight 
of  the  commodities  to  Europe.  The  propor- 
tion of  French  and  Britifh  mufcovado  fugars, 
in  1784,  was  averaged  at  that  of  five  to  feven. 
The  caufe  of  fo  great  a  difference  became  an 
objed  of  particular  inquiry  with  the  committee 

of 

*    The  cxaA  average  is  2712,  varying  between   2437 
and  3074. 
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BOOK  of  1789.  The  refiik  of  their  moft  careful  in* 
▼eftigation  proved  that  the  difference  of  price 
arofe  from  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  land  in 
St  Domiogo,  and  that  the  fame  number  of  ne- 
'groes  yielded  confiderabty  more  in  the  French 
than  in  the  Britiih  plantations.  But  the  ten* 
dency  of  this  fuperior  fertility  is,  not  to  fave 
the  importation  q{  flaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
operates  as  a  ftimulus  to  projectors,  and  even 
to  extravagance  of  fpeculation^'  .  * 

From  all  thefe  advantages,  in  point  of  ex* 
tent  and  quality  of  foil,  refulted  the  decided  fu- 
periority  of  the  French  iflands  in  cultivation  and 
produce.  The  progrefs  of  colonial  improve- 
ment was  much  more  rapid  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  than  any 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  hiftory  of  colonic 
zation.  In  the  period  of  ten  years,  the  negro 
population  and  total  produce  of  St  Domingo 
had  almoft  doubled.  This  negro  colony  has 
^ttraded  at  all  times  fo  much  attention,  that 
ample  materials  have  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, from  which  we  may  form  our  eftimates  of 
its  progreiiive  refources.  But  the  other  colo- 
nies appear  alfo  to  have  been  making  very  great 
advances  during  the  fame  period,i  although  we 
are  not  polfeiTed  of  any  complete  information 
upon  this  matter.  As  the  importance  of  thefe 
fcttlements  is  very  great,  from  the  large  propor- 
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tion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  Freach  co-  5  b  c  t. 
loiries,  though  no  >  authors  hare  i>aid  attea'*  "^' 
tion  to  their  progrefs  fince  the  time  when  M.. 
Neckar  publiibcd  his  worbon  finance^  I  fliall 
enter  into  a  few  details  upon  this  fixbied,  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  an  eftiotnate  of  the  pre- 
ient  ftate  of  thq  French  Windward  iflands,  and 
their  progrefs  during  the  pariod  previous  to  the 
revolution. 

About  the  year  17799  the  whole  average  io^ 
ported  produce  of  the  French  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies was  eftimated  at  one  hundred  miUiodos 
Hvres  tourmis.  *  In  the  year  1779,  according 
to  Neckar,  the  negro  population  amounted  to 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty*eight  thoufai^.  f 
This  gives  the  proportion  of  one  negro  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  lirres  fix  fous. 

In  i79i>  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
this  proportion  for  St  Domingo  was  one  negro 
to  two  hundred  aod  ninety-four  livres  ten  fous*  | 
The  returns  made  by  the  chamber^  of  com? 
merce  to  M.  Neckar  in  1788,  make  the  pro« 
portion  for  the  whole  iflands  one  to  three  hun- 
dred livres,  §  and  for  St  Domingo  one  to  three 
hundred  and  one  livre^  three  fous,*  whicli  may 

be 

^  Kobio€t,  Dia.  fott»  Art.  CBkma* 

f  Adminiftratioo  des  Finances,  tmn.  Ill,  cap.  13, 

X  Rapport  a  I'Afferablcc  Lcgiflativc. 

J  Esirr^  St  Vcnant,  p,  lo^. 
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BOOK   be  reckoned  the  fame  with  the  laft  fbtement, 
I.  .  . 

allowing  for  the  difference  of  years.     In  1789, 

according  to  Laborie,  the  flayes  in  St  Domingo 
were  five  hundred  thoufand,  ^  asd  the  exported 
produce  about  one  hundred  and  twoity-feven 
millions,  f  which  gives  one  negro  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  livres.  In  1790,  according 
to  Edwards,  the  proportion  was  one  negro  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  livres.  J  Let  us  take  the 
medium  of  thefe  three  ftatements,  and  we  fhall 
have  the  proportion  of  one  negro  to  two  hun- 
dred^ and  fixty-fix  livres ;  which  is  too  much, 
as  the  official  returns  make  no  allowance  for  the 
Haves  kept  back,  in  order  to  avoid  taxes :  But, 
increafing  the  official  return  in  a  mean  proportion 
between  the  allowance  of  Laborie,  and  that 
which  Edwards  feems  to  have  made,  we  get  the 
numbers,  in  1 791,  equal  to  five  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand,  and  the  proportion  one  negro  to  two 
hundred  and  fixty-two  livres  fourteen  fous.  Let 
us  take  the  medium  of  thofe  three,  and  we  have 
one  negro  to  two  himdred  and  fifty-five  livres 
fix  fous. 

Now,  according  to  the  '  Memoir e  fur  le  dm- 
merce  de  la  France  et  de  fes  Colonies^  *  the  ave- 
rage annual  import  is  two  hundred  millions  of 

livres 

*  Coffee  Planter.     Append.  IV.  4. 

t  Id.  ibid.  VI.  9, 

X  Hiftorical  Surrey  of  St  Domingo,  chap.  IX* 
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Hvres  from  all  the  colonies  ;  which  is  evident- 
ly the  fame  with  rhe  Reports  of  the  Chambers 
to  M.  Neckar ;  for  they  make  the  total  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  eight  hun- 
dred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand.  f  M.  Amould  • 
makes  it  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions. 
Taking  the  medium,  and  deducing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  millions  for  St  Domingo, 
there  remain  fixty-five  millions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  firft  calculation  of  proportion,  gives 
two  hundred  and  cighty-four  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  for  the  number  of  the  ne-^ 
groes  in  the  Windward  iflands  and  Cayenne. 
This  indicates  an  increafe  in  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  thefe  iflands,  ifrom  the  date  of  M.  Neck- 
ar's  work,  of  nearly  ninety-fix  thoufand,  or 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  1.47.  But,  in 
fa£t,  the  increafe  has  been  greater,  from  the 
following  circumflances.  The  average  of  St 
Domingo  is  different  from  the  general  average. 
The  former  is  255.6  to  one  negro  ;  the  latter 
only  228.6  to  one  negro.  This  difference  a- 
rifes  from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  foil  in 
St  Domingo,  and  the  nature  of  the  culture. 
Of  the  whole  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
imported  in  1789,  according  to  Arnould,  from 

all 

f  Barrf  St  Vetianty  p.  loa. 

*  Balance  du  Commerce,  Part.  II.  §  4. 
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all  the  iflands,  one  hundred  and  thirty- fcur  were 
the  great  ftaples,  coffee  and  fugar.  But  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  millions  average 
import  from  St  Doiningo,  according  to  Labo- 
tie,  about  one  hundred  and  fix  are  the  great  fta- 
pies.  More  fugar  and  coffee,  then,  is  cultivat- 
ed in  St  Domingo,  than,  according  to  the  ave« 
rage  of  the  whole  iflands,  in  the  proportion  of 
1*37  to  1.19;  and  confequently,  more  in  St 
Domingo  than  in  the  Windward  iflands,  in  the 
proportion  of  1.96  to  1.37.  But  the  great 
ftaples  require  fewer  negroes  than  the  minor 
produce.  Hence,  the  fame  average  export 
from  the  Windward  iflands  fliews  that  they 
have  a  greater  number  of  negroes ;  and  accord- 
ingly, inftead  of  one  negro  to  every  225.6  of 
exported  produce,  as  at  St  Domingo,  or  to  e- 
very  228.6,  as  in  the  general  average,  we  mud 
reckon  only  one  negro  to  every  hundred  and 
ninety-two  livres ;  which  raifes  the  negro  po- 
pulation of  the  Windward  iflands  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty- one ;  an  increafe  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fince  the  year  1779,  or  near- 
ly in  'the  ratio  of  i  to  1.7. 

Now,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  this  compu- 
tation is  ftill  under  the  truth.  For  the  fame 
number  of  negroes  will  only  give  the  fame  ex- 
portable produce  when  the  rate  of  increafe  is  e- 

quable. 
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quable.     If  this  rate  is  accelerated,  the  number  sect. 
of  negroes  will  bear  a  greater  proportion ;  if 
retarded,  a  lefs  proportion,  to  the  value  of  the 
exports  ;  becaufe,  in  the  one  cafe,  there  will  be 
more  lands  in  an  incipient  ftate  of  culture  than 
ia  the  other,  and,  of  confequence,  more  flaves 
whofe  labour  has  not  attained  its  full  propor* 
tlon  of  profit.     That  the  improvement  of  all 
the  iflands  was.  accelerated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
proportion  of  i  to  1.7  is  too  low,  and   that 
the  numbers    in   the    Windward   fettlements 
were  nearly  doubled  during  the'  interval  be- 
tween   1779    and    the    French    Revolution. 
This   conclufion,  it   may  further  be  obferv- 
ed,  is  agreeable  to  the  general  opinion   ex- 
preflfed  by  Edwards  ^  and  Morfe  f .     The  in- 
ference, is  contrary  to  the  ftatements  of  the  ^ 
Chamber,  in  their  reports  to  Neckar ;  but  it  is 
mod  probable  that  the  numbers  were  inaccu- 
rately collefled  in  the  Windward  iflands,  and 
dill   more    carelefsly  reported.      This    fufpi- 
cion  is   greatly  flrengthened,  by  the  evident 
errors  which  abound  in  almoft  all  the  ftate* 
ments  given  (in  the  Report)  of  the  foreign  co- 
lonial  refourc'es.    But  we  have  fome  other  data 
whereby  thefe  conclufions  may  be  confirmed, 

or 

•  Brilifh  Wea  Indies,  B.  VI.    c.  i. 
X  Amencan  Gazetteer^  Art.  PFiefi  In£es. 
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BOOK  QY  correSed  if  inaccurate.  Immediately  before 
K  ^  , »  the  peace  of  Paris,  at  which  time  the  attention 
of  France  began  to  be  direfted  towards  the  im- 
provement of  her  Weft  Indian  dominions,  the 
Windward  i (lands  were  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Great  Britain, 

By  official  documents,  it  appears  that  the  a- 
verage  imports  from  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  for  the  years  1762  and  1763,  amounted 
to  feven  hundred  and  Teventy-nine  thouland'fix- 
ty-fix  pounds  Sterling  f  :  and  Tobago,  in  1776, 
exported  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Ster- 
ling: it  was  then  reckoned  equal  to  St  Lucia  by 
M.  Neckar.  J  &nppofing,  then,  that  in  1763  the 
exports  of  St  Lucia  and  Cayenne  together  were 
only  equal  to  twenty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pounds,  we  have  the  export  of 
the  whole  French  Windward  iflands  equal  to 
nineteen  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  livres 
tournois,  anfwcring  to  a  negro  population  of  a 
hundred  thoufand.  In  1779,  this  had  increaf- 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.88,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  in  the  accelerated  ratio  of  i  to  1.7; 
being  a  total  incrcafe,  during  twenty-fix  years, 
in  the  ratio  of  i  to  3.38,  or  of  1'  to  3.28,  ex- 

clufive 

*  Whitworth'B  Tables,  p.  87,  88.— Report  of  Com. 
1789,  Part  IV. 

X  Admin,  des  Fioancesi  torn.  III.  c.  15. 
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clufive  of  the  colony  ceded  by  the  pfeace  6f  ^  ^  ^  t. 
Verfailles, 

In  thq  year  1796,  Great  Britain  was  again 
in  pofftffion  of  all  the  Frtnch  Windward 
•iflands,  except  Guadaloupe ;  and  her  imports 
from  thofe  Wed  Indian  conquefts,  in  that  year> 
were  made  in  thirty-four  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  twenty  two  tons,  which  anfwers  to  one 
million  eighcy-nine  thoufand  pounds  value  Ster- 
ling, according  to  the  proportion  of  1797,  J 
which  can  only  include  the  French  iflands,  as 
the  Dutch  had  not  been  long  enough  fettled^ 
This  value,  equal  to  twenty-fix  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty- fix  thoufand  livres  tournois,  an- 
fwer  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  negroes  { 
which  makes  the  negro  population  of  Martini- 
CO  one  hundred  and  five  thoufand,  allowing  that 
Tobago  and  St  Lucia  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  eadh  other  and  to  Martinico  which  they 
bore  in  Necker's  time.  This  ifland,  then^ 
from  1 763  to  1 796,  had  increafed  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  2*65. 

In  taking  the  exports  of  the  conquered 
iflands  as  a  (landard  of  abfolute  population,  a 
greater  allowance  muft  be  made  for  contraband^ 
than  in  calculating  from  the  exported  produce 

VOL.  I.  LI  of 

X  Public  Accounts,  H.  of  C. 
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BOOK  of  an  old  ]k>fleffion.  But  at  prefent,  we  have 
only  been  comparing  the  rebtive  population 
•  at  difierent  periods,  by  the  lame  teft;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  that 
the  increafe  of  negroes  in  Martinico,  down  to 
(he  French  revolution,  was  in  the  prqxMrticm 
of  I  to  2.28,  allowing  for  the  increafe  between 
1789  and  1796.  But  this  is  muc^  below  the 
total  proportion  of  the  French  Windward  iflands 
during  the  fame  period  ;  and  the  reafon  is  e- 
vident.  In  1766,  a  dreadful  hurricane  laid 
that  fine  ifland  entirely  wafte  ;  and  it  did  not 
recover  from  this  calamity,  if  we  may  believe  M. 
Amould,  ♦  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
increafe  of  Guadaloupe  and  the  other  iflands, 
therefore,  muft  have  been  proportionally  more 
rapid,  to  toiake  up  the  average  rate ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  before  flavery  was  ab- 
blifhed  in  the  former  ifland,  its  black  popuia- 
(ion  had  much  more  than  doubled  fmce  the 
year  1779. 

The  hiftory  of  the  African  trade  affords  the 
laft  means  of  approximation  to  which  we  (hail 
refort. 

The  average  export  of  negroes  from  Africa 
by  the  French,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
was  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand.  f    The  report  of 

the 

*  Balance  du  Coxnmcrccy  Part.  II.  $4. 

t  Araould,  Bahnoc  du  Commerce,  Part.  It.  ^  5- 
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the  Committee  1789,  indeed,  gives  it  at  twen- 
ty thoufand.  But  this  is  clearly  too  low  ;  for, 
according  to  minute  accounts  .of  the  African 
trade,  coUe^ed  by  Edwards  on  the  fpor,  the 
importation  into  St  Domingo  alone,  employed 
dainety-eightFreoch veflekfroRlAfrica  in  the  year 
.1 78S,dnd  amounted  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  five 
Jiundred  and  fix  negroes.*  In  1787,  it  ex- 
ceeded  thirty  thoufand  eight  hundred ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Laborie,  f  the  importation  of  1789 
in  French  Guineamen,  was  twenty-feven  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  twelve :  hence,  the  a- 
verage  import  for  St  Domingo  alpne  was  about 
twenty-nine  thoufand. ' 

The  average  export  of  Oreat  Britain  is,  hf 
the  ftatemcnt  c^  the  Liverpool  merchants,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  17^9,  eftimated 
;at  thirty-eight  thouOmd ;  wjiich  is  in  all  probsi- 
bility  too  low.  The  opinion  of  the  French 
traders,  motioned  in  the  fame  R^eport,  is,  that 
the  Britifli  carry  over  forty  thoufand  to  their 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  re-export  two  thirds  of 
that  number.  |  Edwards  ftates  the  re-export- 
ation at  one  fifth  of  the  importation,  dining 
the  period  of  one  hundred  and  jQx  years,  qnd^ 
L  1  2  ing 

*   Hiftorical  Survey,  &c.     Appendix, 
t  Coffcc-PJanUr,  &c.     Append.  III.  j. 
t  Part  VL 
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BOOK   ing  1786.     But,  during  far  the  greater  part  of 
..  this  period,  the  foreign  Weft  Indies  were  not 

in  a  fituation  that  demanded  great  fupplies ; 
and  they  obtained  all  the  neceffary  hands  by  pri- 
vate contrafts.  Before  the  American  war,  the 
French  had  their  flaves  delivered  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  The  Spaniards  obtained  their  proportion 
by  ihtJJJtento^  firft  with  France,  then  with  Bri- 
tain.  Edwards  gives  the  re-exportation  from  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies,  for  the  years  1784,  1785, 
1786,  and  1787,  at  fomewhat  below  five  thou- 
fand  ;  and  the  average  importation  for  the 
fame  years  at  fomewhat  above  twenty  thoufand.  J 
Out  of  the  thirty-eight  thoufand,  then,  which 
Great  Britain  exports  from  Africa,  three  thou- 
fand are  carried  to  the  foreign  Weft  Indies. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  proportion  of  thofe 
which  go  to  thfe  French  Windward  iflands,  we 
may  obferve,  that  Portugal  imports  all  her  own 
.  negroes,  and  neither  receives  any  from  us,  nor 
re-exports  any  herfelf.  The  only  dired  im- 
portation to  the  Spaniih  colonies  in  Britifh  vef- 
fels,  confifted  of  about  three  thoufand  per  an^^ 
num  by  a  Liverpool  houfe ;  and,  during  one  or 
two  years,  from  three  thoufand  to  four  thou- 
fand by  the  Philippine  Company.  *  If  we 
reckon  the  whole  at  eighteen  thoufand  per  an^ 

nunty 

X  Hiftory  of  firitifli  WcE  lodiei,  B.  IV.  Chap.  XL 
«  Sea.  IIL  Part  II. 
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num^  including  re-exportation,  we  certainly  sect. 
take  the  outfide.  The  two  thoufand  imported  ^-  ^L,.; 
by  the  Danes  moft  probably  fupplied  both 
their  own  fmall  poflfeffions,  and  the  Swedifli 
ifland  St  Bartholomew.  If  we  admit.that  three 
thoufand  were  carried  in  Britiih  veiTels  to  the 
Dutch  colonies,  we  allow  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  feven  thoufand  to  thofe  fettlemcnts, 
(including  their  own  four  thoufand),  which 
was  furely  more  than  they  adually  received, 
confidering  that  their  whole  (lock  did  not  ex* 
ceed  fifty  thoufand.  f  Indeed,  for  feveral 
years,  the  importation  of  Haves  in  foreign  vef- 
fels,  was  altogether  prohibited,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  plantations. 

On  the  mod  moderate  computation,  there- 
fore, we  may  confider  ten  thoufand  as  the  num- 
ber imported  by  Britifti  veflels  into  the  French 
iilands  ;  and  fince  St  Domingo  was  wholly  fup- 
plied by  French  Guineamcn,  the  entry  of  fo- 
reign ila.ve  veifels  being  wholly  prohibited, 
while  an  exception  in  favour  of  flave  ihips  was 
made  in  the  Windward  iflands,  ten  thoufand 
is  the  lead  importation  that  we  can  aflign  to 
thefe.  After  flavery  was  aboliihed  in  Guada- 
loupe  and  Cayenne,  the  demand  for  negroes 
from  Britifh  traders  was  diminifhed.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  average  Britifh  tonnage 
L  1  3  employed 

t  Sc0.  lU.  Part  I. 
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BOOK  employed  in  the  African  trade  in  1793,  »794* 
,  _  ]\^  .  1795,  ^P^  ^79^9  ^^*  reduced  from  thhtj-xhtee 
fhoufand  to  tventy-one  thoufand.  But  the  co)« 
tiYation  of  the  conqaered  iflands  by  (laT^s  conti- 
tinued ;  and  the  conquered  Dotch  coloifrie^ 
were  about  this  time  opened  to  Britifb  capital. 
The  new  demand  foon  revived  the  African 
trade,  which,  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1800 
incluiive,  employed  about  thirty-eight  thooland 
^  tons.  Nor  had  this  incfeafe  any  eoimexion 
with  a  change  in  the  dired:  African  trade  ;  for, 
in  the  former  period,  the  average  imports  from 
thence  occupied  between  five  and  fix  thoufaiid 
tons;  in  the  latter,  they  employed  only  between 
one  and  two  thoufand.  Neither  can  the  dif« 
ference  be  afcribed  to  the  increafed  culture  in 
bur  own  iflands ;  for,  in  the  four  years  ending 
1798,  (allowing  two  years  for  the  variation  in 
the  African  trade  to  appear),  the  average  offi* 
cial  value  of  Well  Indian  importation  was 
four  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand pounds,  and  the  tonnage,  employed,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  ;  whereas  the  a- 
verage  official  value  for  1799  and  i860  was 
no  more  than  five  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand,  and  the  tonnage  only  one  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufand,  inftead  of  feven  millions  tight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds;  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-feven  thoufand  tons,  the  proportion  of 

increafe 
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incroafe  in  the  African  importatioQi ;  allovii^  ^  ^  c  t* 
nothing  for  the  decreafe  of  the  dire£t  Africaa  <^,.  ^ ,  ,ji 
trade,  and  the  confequent  proportional  aug- 
mentation of  the.flaTe  trade:  and  it  wiU  b^ 
remarked,  that  the  exportable  produce  pf  tba 
conquered  colonies  had  incr^f^d  in  a  very  larg^         . 
degree*  > 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  African  trade  afford  a  fufficient* 
ly  accurate  criterion  whereby  to  judg^  of  th$ 
progrefs  of  the  French  Windward  colonies. 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  mean^ 
of  determining  the  rate  of  that  progrefs,  it  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  nearly  as  rapid  a«  the  im* 
provement  of  the  great  Leeward  Ifland  during 
the  fame  period. 

The  event  of  the  late  war  has  given  to  the 
colonial  refources  of  France  an  augmentation 
ftill  more  fudden,  and,  in  the  end,  infinitely 
more  important,  than  that  rapid  increafe  of 
culture  which  we  have  juil  now  been  conA- 
dering.  To  mention  only  the  confoUdation 
of  the  wh(^e  of  St  Domingo  under  the 
French  dominion,  nothing  can  be  conceiv-^ 
ed  more  advantageous  to  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  empire.  A  vaft  field  is  opened  for  the 
employment  of  capital,  at  the  very  time  when 
all  the  ancient  poflfeifions  of  France  in  the 
ifland  were  nearly  cultivated  to  the  uttermoi^ 
patent  of  their  capacity.  Some  of  the  diftrid? 
L  I  4  of 
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BOOK  Qf  the  Spaniih  divifion  are,  if  poffible,  more 
fruitful  than  thofc  of  the  Weftern  quarter.  The 
rivers  are  larger,  and  more  eafily  navigable ; 
the  communication  with  Europe  is  eafier  ;  the 
varieties  of  foil  and  produce  are  greater.  By 
the  transference,  an  end  is  put  to  the  defertion 
of  flaves,  a  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  ter- 
ritory. Above  all,  an  acquifition  is  made  of  a 
large  body  of  white  fubjeds,  without  any  confi- 
derable  mixture  of  flaves ;  and  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  the  haraffed  and  ruined  planters,  of 
emigrating  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  fame  colo* 
ny,  and  (without  wholly  abandoning  the  illand) 
ot  avoiding  thofe  fcenes  among  which  msmy  of 
them  can  no  longer  wifh  to  live.  Great  as 
thefe  advantages  are,  it  ma^  be  obferved, 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  one  drawback. 
The  fecurity  of  the  colonial  fubordination  is 
mere  likely  to  be  afFpfted  than .  formerly,  both 
by  the  difcontents  of  Europeans,  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  (laves.  It  will  be  more  eafily 
aflfetted  by  the  difcontents  of  the  European  co- 
loniils,  becaufe  a  large  and  difficult  country  is 
much  more  eafily  defended  than  a  ftripe  of  land 
on  the  coaft  ;  and  becaufe  the  whole  colonifts 
will  be  united,  and  in  fome  degree  blended  to- 
gether, by  the  operations  of  fimilar  laws  and 
governments  :  fo  that  they  wil.1  oppofe  to  the 
parent  (late,  in  the  event  of  a  mifunderftand- 
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ing,  a  much  more  compaf):  body  of  rebels  than   sect. 
the  two  colonies  could  have  done  in  their  fe-  .    "'*    ^ 
parate  ftate,  even  admitting  them  to  have  con- 
curred  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance. 

The  fubordination  of  the  ifland  will  be  more 
eafily  affe&ed  by  the  negro  ilaves  ;  becaufe,  in 
all  probability,  the  neighbourhood  of  more 
quiet  fceiies,  where  the  flaves  are' few  in  num- 
ber, and  peaceful  in  their  difpofitions,  as  well 
as  the  temptations  of  cheap  and  fertile  land, 
will  be  fuffidently  ftrong  to  draw  away  a  much 
greater  fliare  of  the  white  population  from  the 
old  colony,  than  would  otherwife  have  left  it 
and  ^emigrated  to  Europe  or  the  foreign  poiief* 
fions. 

But,  farther,  the  other  circumftances  which 
we  have  jufl:  now  confidered,  although  they 
demonftrate  the  progrefs  of  the  French  colo- 
nies in  opulence  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
the  improvement  of  the  Brltiih  fettiements,  yet 
prove  that  the  internal  fecurity  of  the  former 
has  been  diminilhing  in  a  proportional  degree. 
The  cultivation  of .  the  Have  colonies,  indeed, 
cannot  be  fuddenly  augmented,  without  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  weaknefs  infeparable  from  all  co- 
lonies peopled  by  a  mixed  population.  Of 
this  we  ihall  afterwards  fpeak  more  fully.  Ac 
prefent  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that,  in  efli- 
ptating  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  co- 
lonial 
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BOOK  lomal  fyftems  to  their  refpo6Jve  mother  coun^ 
tries,  we  ought  chiefly  to  coofider  the  compa-* 
rative  amount  of  the  wealth  and  induftry  he« 
longing  to  tbofe  fyftems.  The  motions  of  the 
ftate  on  which  thofe  colonies  depend,  will  always 
be  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  colonies  as 
property,  and  by  the  (»'6portion  which  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  them  bear  to  the  other 
refources  of  the  community.  According  to 
the  extent  of  that  value  and  that  prq)ortion, 
the  defire  of  the  mother  country  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  to  coun* 
terad  the  tendency  of  internal  evil^,  will  ge* 
nerally  be  fixed. 

The  prefent  (late  of  the  French  colonies,  and 
their  relative  importance  to  the  mother  coiyitry, 
cannot  be  det^mined  with  accuracy.  We  may 
form  a  general  eftimate  of  this,  by  attending 
to  what  we  know  of  their  fituation  before  the 
late  violent  changes.  From  the  details  into 
which  I  have  entered,  it  does  not  appear  too 
high  a  calculation,  to  eftimate  the  whole  ne- 
gro population  of  the  French  (lave  colonies, 
before  the  rebellion,  at  eight  hundred  thoufand, 
and  the  free  population  at  iixty-five  thoufand. 
The  produce  exported  by  thefe  cplonifts  was 
worth  about  eight  millions  three  hundred 
thouland  pounds  Sterling,  and  occupied  one 
hundred  and  fixty-four  thoufand  and  eighty- 
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one  tons  of  (hipping,  navigated  by  chfirty-tbreo 
thoufend  four  hundred  men.  The  importa- 
lion  of  the  colonies  was  worth  nearly  four 
millions  one  hundred  tboufand  pounds. 

The  negro  populadmi  of  the  Britiih  Weft 
Indies,  at  the  fame  period,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufMid,  and  the  free 
population  to  eighty  thoofand ;  the  whole  ex- 
ports were  worth  jfive  millioBS  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling  ;  and  chi)  traffic  em* 
ployed  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand 
ene  hundred  and  feventy-fix  tons,  diftributed 
into  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  vefiels,  navi- 
gated by  thirteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  feamen.  Of  this  immenfe  exporta* 
tion>  the  part  which  arrived  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  paid  one  million  eight  hundred  thou* 
fand  pounds  in  grofs  duties.  The  imports  into 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  were  va- 
lued at  one  million  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  3uch  was  the  decided  fuperiority  of 
the  French  over  the  Britiih  colonies  before  the 
revolution.  The  proportion  v^hich  the  French 
colony  trade  bore  to  the  whole  French  trade^ 
was  alfo  much  greater  than  that  which  the 
Britifli  colony  trade  bore  to  the  whole  Britiih 
trade :  for  the  whole  value  of  export^  from 
France  was  feventeen  millions  three  hundred 
f^nd  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  while  the  Britiih 

exports 
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BOOK  exports  were  valued  at  twenty-feven  milUons 
r  y  — r  pounds.  The  tonnage  of  the  commercial  na- 
vy of  France  was  four  hundred  and  fixty-four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two;  that 
of  the  Britifli  commercial  navy  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand.  The  fea- 
men  employed  in  the  former,  amounted  to  fix- 
ty-fix  thoufand  three  hundred  ;  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  latter,  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
thoufand. 

We  fee,  then,  that  in  every  view  the  French 
American  colonies  were  much  more  efientiaL 
to  the  mother  country  than  the  Englilh.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  deficiency  of  the 
French  in  Eaft  Indian  territory;  becaufe, 
though  this  unqueftionably  renders  the  Weft 
Indian  pofieifions  more  necefiary,  yet  the  dif- 
ferent extents  of  the  mother  country  may  near- 
ly balance  this  additional  circumflance  of  fu- 
periority.  The  neceiGty  under  which  France 
mufl  now  feel  herfelf  placed,  of  reftoring  her 
navy,  which  has  no  nurfery  at  all  comparable 
to  her  colony  trade,  unqueftionably  renders 
the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  to  her  Weft  In- 
dian dominions  one  of  the  moft  important  ob- 
jects of  national  attention.  In  profecuting  this 
objed,  it  is  enough  for  the  Government  to 
know  what  the  colonies  once  yielded.  How- 
ever great  the  defalcation  may  be  which  late 
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changes  have  occaHoned,  it  becomes  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  im- 
perial concerns,  to  look  back  and  unite  all 
their  efforts  to  reftore  the  former  ftate  of  colo- 
nial profperity.  Neither  France  nor  England 
have  gained  as  much  by  their  colonies,  as  both 
powers  now  would  gain  were  they  to  begin 
their  colonial  operations  anew.  But  no  dates 
have  ever  ruled  their  diftant  fettlements  with 
•fo  much  mildnefs  and  equity  ;  none  have  com- 
mitted fo  few  capital  blunders ;  none  have  fo 
foon  corrected  the  errors  of  that  Ihort-fighted 
policy,  which  in  all  ages  has  prefided  over  the 
firft  plantation  and  early  government  of  colo- 
nies. The  mode  of  governing  and  trading  by 
excluflve  companies,  or  fea-port  towns,  fo  de- 
ftrufiive  to  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  fo  hurtful  even  in  the  lefs  illiberal 
political  fyftem  of  the  Dutch,  never  fubfifted 
fo  long,  as  to  produce  any  very  ferious  evils 
either  to  the  French  or  Englifli  colonies  in  the 
Mew  World.  The  Weft  Indian  Company  of 
France  has  been  abolilhed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  none  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  except 
thofe  on  the  continent,  were  ever  fubjeded  to 
this  fpecies  of  management;  nor  were  even 
thofe  committed  to  the  care  of  monopolizing 
corporations,  except  foi^  a  very  few  years  at 
their  firft  eftablifliment.    All  the  illiberaUty 

and 
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BOOK  gud  tyranny  of  the  two  powers  feems  to  have 
«^     /     ■  been  rcfcrved  for  the  conquered  provaaces  of 
Indoftan  :  aiad,  in  the  re1lri£Uve  nature  of  the 
tnercamile  fyftem,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  po- 
litical adminiftration,  to  which  thofe  unfaappy 
countries  have  been  fubjeded,  the  moft  en- 
lig'htened  ftates  have  fuccefsfuUy  copied  the 
|>lans  of  the  nations  nioft  remarkable  for  their 
ignorance  and  narrow  views.    They  have  reap- 
ed the  iame  fruits  of  their  iUiberai  and  bUnd 
|)oIicy.     They  have  gained  as  little  as  it  was 
poffible  for  rich  ^and  powerful  ftates  to  gain, 
from  the  poffeiEoii  of  opulent  and  populous 
tiominions. 

4.  Let  us  now  attend,  in  the  Iq^  place,  to 
the  bendits  which  Frasce  and  England  derke 
from  their  colonies,  in  the  form  of  dired  reve- 
nue. Although  thefe  are  unqueftionably  the 
leaft  of  all  the  advantages  which  fucfa  fettl&> 
ments  are  calculated  to  yield,  and  though  they 
accrue  from  the  French  and  (CngUfli  colonies, 
in  a  much  Ids  proportion  than  irom  thofe  of 
other  countries ;  yet  it  is  neceflary  to  examine 
them  with  fome  minutenefs :  becaufe  dieir  na- 
ture and  extent  has  been  greatly  mifconceived ; 
and  becaufe  it  has  been  very  much  the  coftom 
to  affirm,  that  fuch  diftant  provinces,  far  from 
aflfording  any  overplus  income,  are  aftually  a 
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burthen  to  the  revenue  of  the  contiguous  di-  «  e  c  t. 
ftria$.  ,JJL, 

In  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  Froich  co« 
lonial  Revenue,  we  labour  under  fomewfeat  of 
the  fame  difficulty  as  in  cdculating  the  general 
advantages  of  the  colonial  trade.  Our  infor- 
mation is  not  fufficiently  full  with  regard  to 
the  Windward  iflands,  2^though  tolerably  fatis* 
faflory  with  refpeft  to  St  Domingo.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Necker,  the  revenue  of  St  Domingo, 
in  17799  amounted  to  five  milUons  t>f  livres ; 
thofe  of  Guadaloope  and  Martinico,  in  1776, 
to  eight  millions  livres  each.  •  This,  however, 
t^ears  to  be  a  rough  eftknate ;  and  it  does 
not  inform  us  whether  <hofe  fums  were  the 
grofs  revenue,  or  the  net  revenue,  fettled  by 
tbe  oSlroi  of  1776. 

The  average  receipt  of  the  colonial  trealury 
in  St  Domingo  for  the  years  1786, 1787,  1788, 
and  1789,  was  about  twelve  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  currency ;  the  ex- 
penditure eleven  millions  three  hundred  and 
iixty  thoufand,  leavfhg  a  furplus  of  one  million 
fixty  thoufand.  f  Baron  Wrmpflfen  makes  the^ 
aTerage  furplus  for  the  fame  years  one  mil- 
lion fix  hundn^d  and  fourteen  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  |     To  this  furplus, 

which 

*  Adminidration  des  Finances,  tooi.  III.  chap.  13. 
f  Laboric's  Coffee -Planter,  &c.  Appendix,  V.  17- 
X  Letter  XXVIII. 
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BOOK  ^hich  was  laid  out  in  the  colony  upon  works 
/  of  utility  and  embellifliment,  muft  be  added 
an  average  remittance  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty*five  thoufand  made  to  the  treafury  of 
the  mother  country  from  the  depofites ;  that  is, 
the  entrepot  fund,  confignment  money,  and  in- 
valid  fund,  not  including  the  feamens  fund.  ^ 
Perhaps  ic  would  not  be  too  high  an  eftimate 
to  reckon  the  whole  colonial  furplus  at  two 
millions  currency,  or  nearly  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  livres  toumois. 
This  furplus  might  eafily  have  been  augmented; 
for  the  odroi  upon  exported  produce,  which 
was  the  whole  tax  paid  in  the  colony  by  the 
exporters,  did  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value.  The  account  of  colonial  finance 
given  by  Mr  Burke,  is  extremely  inaccurate.  | 
The  colonial^  expences  of  Sc  Domingo  are 
ftated  by  Mr  Edwards  at  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
evidently  through  the  miftake  of  a  cypher.  I 

The    clear    revenue   drawn   from   colonial 

produce  imported  into  France  (droit  du  domaine 

.    d^OjCcident)  yielded,  by  farm,  in  1758,  (during 

the  adtniniftration  of  M.  de  Bouliongue),  two 

millions  of  livres,  although  during  war.  (]    The 

fame 

♦  Laborie,  Append.   V,    16.  &  2.— Wimpffcn,   Let. 
XXVllI. 

f  European  Settlementi,  Part  IV.  chap.  VI. 

X  Hlftorical  Survey,  &c.  chap.  I. 

II  £tat  des  Finances  de  France,  1758,  chap.  I. 
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III. 


fame  farm,  during  the  adminiftration  of  M,  *  ^^^  '^' 
Turgdt,  yielded  to  the  Crown  three  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  feventeen  livres  ;  and  the  whole 
American  colonies  required  an  expenditure  of 
four  millions  four  hundred  thoufand.  *  But, 
durii\g  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Neckar,  this 
farm  yielded,  by  the  cemfite  rendu  of  178 1,  four 
millions  one  hundred  thoufand ;  and,  by  the 
Report  of  the  Clef  du  Compte  des  Caijjisy  &c» 
in  1788,  the  average  for  the  years  1781,  1782, 
and  1783,  was  four  millions  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-fix.  f  The  ordinary  expence  of  the 
department  of  marine  and  colonies,  at  the 
(ame  time,  was  twenty-nine  millions  two 
hundred  thoufand.  %  In  Turgdt's  adminiftra* 
tion,  the  fame  expence  amounted  tp  thirty* 
three  millions,  including  certain  extraordina- 
rles  :  Ij  fo  that  it  had  not  increafed  during  the 
interval.  Of  this  thirty-three  millions,  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  received  four  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
they  received  more  in  178 1,  after  the  expenfive 
projed  of  Cayenne  h^d  been  abandoned.  This 
leaves  a  furplus  of  near  fixty  thoufand  livres ; 
VOL.  I.  Mm  which, 

*  Etat  dc8  Revenues  ct  Depeofes.    1 7 75.    Far  Turgdt. 
f  Neckar,  Nouvelles  EcIaircifTemeni)  p.  5& 
'  X  Ccmpte  Rendu  par  Ncckar>  1781. 
I|  Etat,  &c.     ParTurg6t. 
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BOOK  which,  added  to  one  million  three  hundred 
»-  /  ■  and  ninety  thoufand,  the  furplus  of  St  Domingo 
alone,  muft  have  more  than  fufEced  to  pay  off, 
in  two  years,  the  whole  debt  of  the  domaine 
d'Occident :  for  the  intereft  on  this  debt  a- 
mounted,  under  the  Abb£  Terray's  admini- 
ftration,  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thoufand.  Befides,  we  muft  recol« 
left  the  various  abufes  which  exifted  in  all  the 
revenue  departments  of  France  under  the  old 
government,  and  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  the  farms.  A  reform  in  this  particular 
might  have  greatly  augmented  the  revenue 
from  the  colonies ;  and  other  reforms,  equally 
neceflary,  would  have  diminifhed  the  colonial 
expenditure. 

The  whole  expence  of  the  civil  government 
in  the  Britifli  North  American  colonies,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  did  not  amoimt  to 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling ;  which  was 
paid  by  the  produce  of  their  own  taxes.  The 
military  eftabliihment,  the  garrifons,  and  the 
forts,  in  the  old  colonies,  coft  the  mother 
country  nothing.  *  They  were  governed,  *  fays 
Franklin,  ^  at  the  expence  only  of  a  little  pen^ 
*  ink  and  paper }  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  *  * 
In  time  of  war,  they  contributed  their  fhare, 
and  fometimes  more  than  their  (hare,  to  the 

extra- 

*  Examiiiatioii  before  the  Ho6fe  of  Commoas,  1766. 
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extraordinary  expences  of  the  ftate.  Daring  sect. 
the  Seven*year8  war,  they  ntfed,  dotbed,  and  ■  /  > 
paid  twenty-five  thoufand  roen^  at  as  expence 
of  many  millions.  Tbey  were  reimburfed  in« 
deed;  but  only  for  ib  much  as  they  were 
judged  to  ha^e  paid  beyond  their  proportion* 
Pennfylvania  had  expended  half  a  niillIon»  and 
received  only  fixty  theufand  pounds  from  Par- 
liament.^ 

.  The  eftablffbrn^ts  of  Canada^  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  other  ^Borthern  colonies,  as  might  na- 
rurally  be  expeded,  have  hitherto  coft  fome- 
tbing  to  the  mother  country.  Their  civil  ex- 
pences  paid  by  the  Britiih  exchequer  amounted, 
in  1800,  to  twenty-three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  exclufive  of  (^ebec  ; 
and  their  garrifons,  for  the  fame  year,  coft  fix 
thoufand  three  hundred.  The  maintenance  of 
the  troops  upon  their  prefent  footing,  is  about 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  in  time  of 
war  it  amounted  to  the  fame  :  fo  that  the 
whole  expenditure  is  about  two  hundred  and 
thiny  thoufand  pounds  Sterling ;  to  compen- 
fate  which,  there  are  confiderable  colonial 
fonds.  f 

The  revenue  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  is 

by  no  means  fo  iimple  as  that  of  the  French  ; 

M  m  2  partly 

*  Franklln't  Examination  before  the  H.  of  Com.  1 766. 
f  Report  of  Commiuce  of  Fioapccsi  I79ff>  i^l.  lil* 
«-PubHo  Accounts^  1 80 1 . 
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partly  irom  the  greater  fubdivifion  of  the  terrU 
tory,  and  partly  from  the  greater  prevalence 
of  the  fifcal  fpirit  in  our  colonial  policy.  I 
ihall  endeavour,  as^ clearly  as  I  am  able»  to 
exhibit  a  fhort  view  of  this  branch  of  our 
finances,  after  premifing,  that  the  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  are  very  far  from  fttmifhing 
a  diftind  ftatement  of  the  fubje£t. 

(j.)  The  expence  of  the  Jamaica  civil  efla- 
blifhment  is  altogether  defrayed  by  colonial 
taxes.    The  contingent  charges  amounted,  in 
1788,  to  twenty-two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  pounds  currency;    and  eight 
thoufand  pounds  currency  is  alfo  fettled  yearly 
upon  the  Crown  by  the  revenue  aft  1728. 
Out  of  this,  the  governor  receives  two  thou- 
fand five  hundred  pounds.    For  railing  th^e 
fupplies,  the  ways  and  me^ns  amounted  to  cme 
himdred  and  twenty-two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  annual  votes,  and  twelve  thou- 
fand pounds  of  perpetual  revenue.    Befides  the 
civil  expences  and  income  to  the  Crown,  diis 
iflaAd  contributes  a  large  fum  to  the  pay  of  the 
troops  and  the.garrifon  expences«    In  1788, 
ibis  amounted  to  fifty-two  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred  and   fixty-nine   pounds,   including   the 
Maroon  eflablifliment>  which  is  ftriftly  a  charge 
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•f  a  mifitary  nature.  A  furplus  of  fdrty.fevca  *  S  c  T. 
thottfand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds  n  /^ 
currency  remained  for  the  extinAion  of  a  debt 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds*  A  part  of  this  furplus  being  applied 
to  pay  the  intereft  at  fix  per  cent.^  above  thirty, 
feven  thoufand  pounds  would  remain ;  which, 
added  to  four  thou&nd  pounds,  the  permanent 
furplus  would  form  a  finking  fund^  more  than 
fufficient  to  clear  every  incumbrance  in  lefs 
than  four  years. 

But,  during  the  late  wars,  Jamaica  has  paid  a 
great  proportion  of  the  extraordinary  expences 
of  its  military  eftabliihment.  It  has  raifed  and 
paid  part  of  the  Weft  Indian  r^gim^nts ;  it  has 
defirayed  the  whole  expence  of  part  of  the  Bri» 
tifli  forces  quartered  there,  an  article  which,  in 
1800,  ainounted  to  eighty-four  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  feven  pounds  fterling.  If  to  this 
vre  add  the  fifty«two  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-nine  pounds  currency' paid  for  the  or- 
dinary military  eftabliihment,  and  the  five  thou- 
fand five  hundred  pounds  currency  furplus  of 
perpetual  revenue,  after  paying  the  governor's  . 
ialary,  we  Ihall  find  that  Jamaica,  befides  de- 
fraying the  whole  expence  of  its  civil  eftabliih* 
ment,  and  thus  giving  falaries  <o  a  variety  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  out  of  the  fub» 
jefts  of  the  mother  country,  afforded  to  Go* 
^m  3  Y^rmnem, 
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Ycratnent,  in  the  year  1800,  a  revenue  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  towards  its  defence  againft  the  common 
enemy  of  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  maintained,  over  and  above,  its 
own  militia  and  black  forces. 

(2.)  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Chara3>eaa 

iflands  are  fubjed  to  the  duty  df  four  and  a  half 

per  cent,  ftipulated  to  be  paid  in  fpecie  upon  aB 

their  exported  produce.     The  revenue  arifing 

from  this  impofition  forms  the  four  and  a  half 

per  cent,  fund,  out  of  which  part  of  the  civil 

expences  of  thofe  iflands   are  paid  by  Great 

Britain,  the  reft  being  defirayed  by  dired  taxes 

in  the  iflands  themfelves.     The  ftipulations  of 

the  a£t  of  Aflembly  in  Barbadoes,  Se{>tembet 

1663,  have  been  difregarded,  and  fpedfic  taxes . 

have  been  levied  to  defray  thofe  expences  which 

Government  had  become  bound  to  make  good 

out  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  fund.     In 

1 730,  the  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds  flerKng 

was  raifed  ;  and  between  1745  and  1748,  the 

fum  of  nineteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and 

forty  pounds  was  levied  for  the  repair  of  forts. 

Some  authors  have  ftated  that  thirty  thoufand 

pounds  were  raifed  at  one  ftroke  for  this  pur- 

pofe.  * 

There 
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There  i$  no  regular  military  eftabliflimeat,  s  £  c  x. 
I  believe,  in  any  of  the  Leeward  Charaibean  .  "|' ,  . 
iflandsy  except  St  Chriftopher  and  Antigua; 
which,  befides.xaifing  forces  of  their  own,  con* 
tribute  additional  pay  to  the  King's  troops. 
The  four  and  a  half /er  cent,  fund  is  muchmore 
than  fufficient  to  pay  all  that  part  of  the  civil 
expences  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  lilands, 
which  falls  on  the  Government  of  the  mother 
country.  Its  net  produce  for  the  year  ending 
5*  i^irii  1 80 1,  is  ftated  in  the  public  accounts 
at  nineteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty* 
one  pounds  fterlingf ;  and  the  expences  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  with  the 
charges  of  collecting  it  there,  amount  to  fevea 
thoufand  ope  hundred  and  feventy-three  pounds, 
including  the  commutation  which  is  called  Lord 
Kinnout's  penfion^  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
holders  of  Ipng  annuities  might  be  denominate4 
penfioners.  There  is  however  a  large  defalca- 
tion in  .this  fund.  The  produce  of  the  duty  in 
Barbadoes  alone  was  eftimated  at  frpm  eight 
thoufand  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  1684,  and 
a  commutation  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  net  was 
at  that  time  refufed.  The  official  value  of  ex- 
ported produce  from  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee^ 
ward  Charaibean  Ifl^ds  in  1787,  was,  accordr 
ing  to  the  Infpe£tor-generars  report,  two  mil- 
Mm  4  lions 

f  Public  Accottats,  i8pi. 
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BOOK  lions  twaity*three  tbouTand  three  hoiidred 
.  '  ■  and  feventeen  pounds.  From  the  average  of- 
ficial value  of  imports  for  17989  17999  and 
1800,  as  ftated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
his  Majefty's  Minifters  in  the  debates  on  the 
late  peace,  it  appears  that  the  total  exportation 
of  Weft  Indian  produce  has  confiderably  in- 
creafed  fihce  1 788  ;  and  yet  the  net  prodttce 
of  four  and  a  hzlfper  cent*  upon  above  two  mil- 
lions  fterling,  for  the  year  ending  April  180I5 
was  confiderably  under  twtnty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  In  whatever  way  this  produce  was 
valued,  the  frauds  committed  on  the  revenue^ 
both  by  colle&ors  and  contributors,  muft  have 
been  enormous.  An  impofition  of  fliameful 
extent  is  indeed  avowed  in  the  accounts  of  the 
fund  for  twenty-one  years  ending  1734.  For 
'it  appears  that,  during  this  period,  the  money 
coUefted  was  three  hundred  apd  twenty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  t^enty*nine  pounds, 
of  which  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  thirty-two  pounds  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  eighty  thoufand  pounds  hav- 
ing been  retained  in  the  lilands  under  the  name 
of  expence  of  colk£tion,  and  one  hundred  and 
ifive  thoufand  pounds  in  fees,  duties,  &c.  upon 
the  produce  fent  over  to  Britain,  as  the  terms 
of  the  ad  1663,  I'^uiring  payment  in  fpecie, 
are  not  in  force.      After  all,  I  am  inclined  to 
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fufpe&9  that  the  net  produce  of  this  duty,  in 
the  only  year  for  which  I  have  an  account  (the 
year  ending  April  1801),  is  coniiderably  be- 
low the  ufual  amount ;  for  the  ordinary  char- 
ges upon  the  fund  amount  to  more  than  double 
the  mt  produce  of  that  year,  being  in  all 
above  forty-one  thouiand  porunds  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fund  is 
in  ^ebt)  from  any  of  the  accounts  which  t 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  infpe&ing. 

Of  this  eharge  (forty-one  thoufand  pounds), 
only  feven  thoufand  one'  hundred,  and  feventy^^ 
three  pounds  is  for  the  civil  government  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  the  reft 
is  applied  to  defray  that  part  of  the  civil  ex- 
pences  of  the  other  iflands  which  falls  on  the 
Government  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  pay 
various  penfions  and  other  grants  wholly  un* 
conneded  with  the  colonies.  Mr  Burke  *  in- 
veighs warmly  againft  the  diverfion  of  the  fund 
from  the  fervices  of  the  iiland  where  it  is  raifed ; 
forgetting  how  little  it  fignifies  either  to  the 
mother  country  or 'the  colonies,  whether  the 
money  paid  by  themfelves  or  by  the  other  fub« 
je£ts  of  the  empire  is  fpent  among  them.  It  is 
a  fmgular  coincidence,  that  Mr  Burke  himfeif 
ibould  have  lived  to  (bare  largely  in  this  very 
fund,  without  any  other  claims  upon  the  colo- 
nies 

?  EuropcftD  Settlements,  Part  VI«  c.  9. 
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B  ^  ^  K  ||{^  ^han  thofe  fervices  which  he  rendered  to 

'  ^  ^     '  the  whole  body  of  the  Britifli  dominioiis.    The 

well  merited  reward  of  his  bbours  is  one  of  the 

penfions  for  imperial  purpofes  charged  upon  the 

four  and  a  half  ^  cenL  fund. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  the  duty,,  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  is  beyond 
comparifon  the  moft  injurious  to  the  fubjeft,  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  it  produces  to  Go* 
vernment,  of  any  that  I  remember  to  have  feen 
recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  taacation.  It  both 
takes  more  and  keeps  more  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  in  proportion  to  what  it  brings 
into  the  treafuxy,  than  any  other  impc^tion 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  planters 
complain  that  it  abforbs  one  tenth  of  their  net 
profits,  and  that  with  this  burden  they  have  to 
fupport  in  all  markets  the  competition  of  the 
other  BritiCh  iflands  which  are  exempted  from 
the  duty ;  and,  in  fome  markets,  the  competi- 
tion of  die  French  iflands  alio,  which  enjoy  fo 
many  additional  advantages.  They  are  there<> 
fore  under  the  fame  difadvantages  which  would 
effeftually  ruin  one  diftrid  in  England  paying 
tythe,  were  it  furrounded  by  other  diftrids 
either  lying  under  no  fuch  incumbrsmce,  or 
compoimding  for  a  fmall  mcdus. 

Accordingly,  all  thofe  iflands  have  gradu- 
ally declined,  infiead  of  advancing  in  improve- 
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ment  like  the  reft ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  ^  ^  c«t. 
many  natural  advantages  which  they  poffefs.  .  "''  . 
It  would  unqueftionably  be  a  wife  policy  to  e£- 
fe&  a  commutation  of  this  grievous  duty.  The 
iflands  would  moft  willingly  levy  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  increafe  with  that  ad- 
vancement of  cultivation  which  muft  immedi- 
ately follow  fo  lalutary  a  reform.  Perhaps,  if 
ihis  commutation  (hoijld  not  be  adopted,  the 
mother  coMntry  as  well  as  the  colonies  would 
gain  confiderably,  by  lowering  the  duty  from 
four  and  a  half  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  per 
tent. ;  and  a  ftill  farther  profit  might  be  fecur- 
edy  by  introducing  a  better  fyftem  of  manage- 
ment and  colledion. 

(3.)  The  ceded  iflands  were  never  fubjed: 
to  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  duty.  An  at* 
tempt  was  made  by  Government  to  extend  this 
buthen  to  them  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Paris ;  but  the  queftion  was  fully  difcuffed  be- 
fore the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  cafe  of 
Grenada.  The  colony  prevailed  i  and  thp 
fame  judgment  was  held  to  free  the  other  fet- 
tlements,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago 
then  a  Britiih  ifland  f .  The  Crown,  therefore, 
draws  no  dired  revenue  from  thefe  colonies ; 

but 
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BOOK   bot  the  inhkbitants  contribute  in  a  large  proi 
r  portion  to  the  public  expenditure,  particiilarly 
if  we  confider  the  very  recent  eftablifliment  c^ 
the  fettlements. 

Grenada  provides  to  its  governor  a  falary 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  receives  from 
the  exchequer  of  the  mother  country,  and  rai- 
fes  the  whole  of  the  money  ftipends  paid  to  the 
clergy.  The  Crown,  indeed,  pays  part  of  the 
governor's  falary,  with  that  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  agent.  This  ezpence,  in  aH 
amounting  to  two  thoofand  one  hundred  and 
iixty*four  pounds  Sterling,  is  charged  to  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund ;  but  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that,  by  the  procUmation  of 
March  1764,  purchafers  of  the  Crown  lands 
were  invited.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  as  the  land  is 
all  extremely  fertile ;  and,  in  1776,  above  fe* 
venty-two  thoqfand  acres,  out  of  eighty  thou- 
fand,  paid  taxes.  The^  military  eftabiiihoient 
generally  confifts  of  five  hundred  regulars  and 
three  companies  of  King's  blacks,  the  militia ; 
and  the  attached  negroes  atid  mulattoes  are 
fupported  by  the  inhabitants. 

St  Vincents  pays  the  governor  half  his  falary, 
namely  one  thoufand  pounds  Sterling ;  the  re- 
mainder, as  well  as  the  expence  of  a  regiment, 
an  artillery  company,  and  a  black  9orp5,  is  de- 
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frayed  by  Goyemment.  But  the  produce  of  the 
i^les  of  lands,  in.  1764^  was  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  Sterling,  befides  grants  of  at  ieaft  an  e* 
qual  value  to  individuals,  who  muft  have  had 
claims  of  fome  kind  upon  Government,  and 
were  thus  fatisfied,  without  any  expence  to  the 
Imperial  revenue.  The  Crown,  therefore,  gain- 
ed by  this  ifland  about  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  which,  if  left  as  a 
colonial  fund,  would  have  more  than  paid  all 
that  part  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  military  ex- 
pences  not  defrayed  by  the  colonifts. 

The  ifland  of  Dominica  pays  the  governor 
nearly  as  much  fakry  as  he  receives  from  the 
Crown.  The  military  eftablifhment  has  gene- 
rally been  very  trifling :  in  the  American  war^ 
it  had  only  one  hundred  regulars.  But  if  the 
unquefUonable  importance  of  its  pofition  be- 
tween the  French  Windward  and  Leeward 
Chauraibean  iflands  fliould  render  it  an  objed 
of  more  attention,  the  neceffary  increafe  of  its 
force  muft  be  placed  to  the  general  account  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
quit-rents  p^d  by  the  French  inhabitants  under 
the  leafes,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  fales  1764, 
an  ample  fund  for  defraying  all  thefe  expences. 
The  fales  produced  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thoufand  ninety-two  pounds  Sterling,  and  the 
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BOOK  fen^g  ihould  amount  to  between  nine  thou^* 
.  '  .  fand  and  ten  thoufand  pounds'  per  atmum.  An 
income  of  twenty-nine  thoufand  pounds  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the 
government  and  army ;  as  well  thofe  paid  out  of 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund,  as  thofe  raif- 
ed  by  taxes,  or  advanced  by  the  Crown. 

The  whole  expcnce  of  forts  in  the  three  ced- 
ed iflands,  together  with  Jamaica  and  Tobago, 
is  only  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  pounds,  even  in  time  of  war.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  befides  the  furplufage  of  the  four' and 
a  half  ^^  cent,  fund,  the  internal  resources  of 
the  ceded  iflands,  which  are  free  from  the  duty, 
will,  if  properly  managed,  more  than  fupport 
the  civil  and  military  eftablifhmeats,  and  yield 
the  Crown  a  clear  revenue. 

(4.)  With  regard  to  the  Bahamas  and  Ber- 
mudas, the  expence  of  their  civil  eflablifhment 
is  I  believe  chiefly  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and 
amounts  to  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  Sterling,  paid  out  of  the  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  fund,  befides  four  thoxifand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty  ppunds  by  fpedal  grant* 
There  are  no  troops  at  prdent  there  but  a  Weft 
Indian  regiment.  The  fale  of  the  Crown  lands 
in  Trinidad  will  much  more  than  defray  all  the 
expences  of  that  ifland,  and  the  Bahamas  dnd 
Bermudas. 
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From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  civil  e-  «  b  c  t. 
ftablilhment  of  all  the  Britiih  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  draws  from  the  treafury  of  the  mo- 
ther country  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pounds  Sterling  ;  and  that  the 
treafury  receives  from  them  a  revenue  of  fe* 
venty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds,  exclufive  of  the  Crown  lands  in 
Grenada  and  Trinidad.  This  revenue  might 
be  increafed  to  ninety  thoufand  pounds  at  leaft, 
by  reforms  which  would  promote  the  profperity 
of  a  valuable  part  of  the  Weft  Indian  territory  ; 
and  it  is  furely  not  eftimating  the  fales  in  Gre* 
nada  and  Trinidad  too  high,  to  compute,  that, 
after  paying  all  the  expences  of  civil  govern* 
ment  in  the  latter,  they  may  yield  a  clear  addi- 
tion of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  to  the 
revenue,  leaving  a  yearly  fond  of  above  ninety 
thoufand  pounds  towards  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  military  eftabliihment.  Befides  the  black 
regiment,  and  thofe  forts  in  Barbadoes,&c.  which 
the  colonial  governments  fupport,  the  prefent 
war  eftabliihment  cofts  Government  about  two 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  per  an* 
num^  of  which  Jamaica  pays  nearly  fixty-four 
thoufand  pounds  over  and  above  the  iiland 
allowance  of  the  whole  troops.  This  reduces 
the  total  expence  to  two  hundred  and  fix  thou* 
fand  pounds,  and  the  whole  balance  to  about 
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one  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  ;  the 
amount  of  the  charge  againft  the  mother  coun- 
try for  defending  that  part  of  her  empire,  in 
the  firft  year  of  an  infecure  peace,  in  a  feafon 
of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger,  when  the 
combination  of  unexampled  circumftances  ren« 
ders  the  affiflance  of  a  far  larger  part  of  the 
national  force  neceifary  to  the  colonies  than 
could  ever  be  required  in  ordinary  times. 

The  flatements  into  which  I  have  now  en- 
tered, require  no  commentary.  They  prove 
how  completely  erroneous  thofe  vague  afler- 
tions  are,  which  afcribe  nothing  but  expence  to 
the  maintenance  of  colonial  relations ;  and  they 
ihow,  that  even  the  colonies  which  bring  the 
fmalleft  direft  revenue  into  the  coffers  of  the 
mother  country,  contribute  much  more  to  their 
own  feparate  government  and  defence,  than 
many  of  the  contiguous  diftriAs.  I  have  en- 
larged the  more  upon  this  branch  of  the  French 
and  British  colonial  policy,  becaufe  the  fubjefi 
has  never  before,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  placed  in 
a  clear  point  of  view,  and  becaufe  it  affords  the 
ftrongeft  illuftration  of  many  of  the  principles 
hid  down  in  the  Firft  Sedion  of  this  Book.  £- 
very  one  is  ready  to  admit,  that  the  expence  of 
thofe  colonies  which  contain  the  gold,  filver, 
and  dia!mond  mines,  does  not  fall  a  burthen  up- 
on the  revenue  of  the  mother  country.   But  the 
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enemies  of  colonial  eftabUfliments  have  drawn  sect. 
moft  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic  from  a  ^  '„.,■ 
general  and  declamatory  view  of  thofe  colo- 
nieSy  in  which  dired  revenue  has  with  the 
greateft  wifdom  been  made  a  fubordinate  ob- 
]t&.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  declaim- 
ed againft  the  commercial  importance  of  fuch 
fettlements,  from  general  appeals  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  nations,  which,  with  a  lefs  enlightened 
policy,  have  negleded  the  colonial  trade,  and 
only  endeavoured  to  enrich  themfelves  by  tri<- 
butes  and  rents.  The  beft  mode  of  examining 
fuch  aflertions,  was  to  defcribe  the  influence  of 
the  colonial  fyftem  upon  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  ez*> 
plain  the  colonial  .finances  of  Great. Britain  and 
France. 

I  have  purpofely  omitted  entering  into  that 
Wide  field  of  inquiry  which  is  prefented  by  the 
Afiatic  policy  of  thofe  two  powers.  It  would 
form,  of  itfelf,  the  fubjed  of  a  feparate  work, 
confifting  rather  of  a  detail  of  faSs,  which  may 
eafily  be  arranged  by  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  two  firft  3e£tions  of  this  Inquiry,  and 
by  the  examples  given  in  the  Firft  Part  of  the 
prefent  Section,  where  thofe  principles  were 
exemplified  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the  United 
provinces. 
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NOTES    AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  A.    p.  24. 

7hb  treaties  between  Carthage  and  Rome  are  fuffici^ntly  NOTBS 
curious  and  tntereftiog»  to  merit  much  greater  attention  than 
they  have  received  from  poh'tical  writers.  This  fubjed  has 
todeed  been  chiefly  left  to  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  ;  and 
accordingly  we  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  contemplat- 
ing it  in  that  flrong  and  ufeful  light  in  which  the  talents 
and  general  views  of  fpeculattjee  politicians  would  have 
placed  it. 

In  a  work  publiflied  17771  anooymoudy,  (but^  I  un- 
derftandy  the  avowed  produd^ion  of  ProftiTar  Barron,  of  St 
Andrews  iu  Scotland),  under  the  title  of  a  '  Hlftory  of  the 
•  Colom%atton  of  the  Free  Stata  of  AfUiquit^'^  ' — thofc  treaties 
have  been  confidered  with  much  learning  and  acutencfs, 
— (chap.  I.  fe^.  II,)  But,  befides  many  other  occaGons 
of  regret,  which  the  author's  brevity,  and  the  unfortunate 
cad  of  his  general  plan,  leave  to  the  impartial  reader,  wc 
have  to  lament  that  he  did  not  difcufs  the  fubjedi  of  thofe 
treaties  more  fully.  In  particular,  be  has  not  remarked  the 
ilngular  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  method 
of  ruling  the  colonial  commerce,  which  1  have  pointed  out 
in  the  text. 

M.  de  St  Croix^  who  has  invedigated  the  whole  fubjeft 

of  ancient  colonies  with  the  greateil  minutenefs,  (De  Petat 

{f  du  fort  dei  colonies  dee  anctens  peuples)^  has  committed 
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the  error  qfiial  to  antiquaries,  of  often  dircAing  the  ttten* 
tion  to  the  leaft  intereftiag  obje&  of  examinatioii.  He 
neither  fettle*  tl^  flifpiited  points  of  the  qneftion,  nor  louls 
us  hj  his  ftatements  to  anj  general  idea  of  che  fubjeft  He 
(carcely  beftows  upon  the  moft  important  monument  of  an- 
cient nercantile  policy,  half  4  page  (f<  43.  eiGi.  1779.^  of 
the  fiytj-four  which  he  devotes  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Car- 
thaginian trade.  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  he  omits  anj 
fttch  remark  as  the  one  offered  tp  the  test,  evidently  fugged- 
cd  by  a  perufdd  of  Polybius's  own  ftatement. 

The  narrative  of  this  acute  and  philofophical  hiftorian 
deferves  the  utmoft  attention.  I  ihaU  only  dired  my  reader 
to  his  writings,  by  taking  notice  of  one  or  two  particohrs. 

I*  Some  doubts  have  arifen  with  refpe€k  to  the  date  of 
^he  firft  treaty.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  Pblybtoa 
mentions  feveral  circumftances,  any  one  of  which  is  fuffident 
to  fix  it)  and  all  of  which,  combined,  place  the  thing  beyond 
doubt.  He  fays,  the  treaty  was  made  in  the  confolfhtp  of 
Brutus  and  Horatius,  the  firft  confuls  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  in  the  year  of  the  confecration  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tollnus's  temple;  and  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes 
Clime  into  Greece,  ^i^«  Mi.  IIL)  It  has  been  foggefted, 
that  there  is  an  evident  miftake,  at  lead  in  one  of  the  cir* 
cumftancA  mentioned  as  a  date— the  confulfiiip,  fince  Livy 
ftates  that  Brutus  was  fole  conful,  and  that  Horatios  was 
only  fubftituted  to  him  at  his  death.  Mr  Gibbon  (Efiu 
fur  PEiude  de  h  LUtcrature.  chap.  XXVII.  XXV HL 
XXIX.)  ingenioufly  gets  rid  of  this  objedion  ;  but  it  ap* 
pears  probable  that  Polybios  may  have  meant  to  fpecify  the 
year  in  which  both  Horatius  and  Brutus  were  confuls — the 
year,  viz.  in  which  the  latter  died,  and  was  foccecded  by 
the  former.  At  any  rate,  there  are  dates  enough  left,  if  this 
were  given  up  \  although,  |io  doubt,  it  would  be  fair  to  ar* 
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gne  even  againft  Lhry's  tcftimonj,  when  Polybius  is  fo  pofi-   Mo*r  E% 
live  and  minute  in  hit  (Utemcnt.     The  worda  nfed  by  tht8       j|nI> 
author  afford  a  fandion  to  the  hypothefis.     He  fays,  TtHtrm  i L l U ST. 
TNyitf^y  0Vfivtm  V»pu§ttf  nmi  K«^;i^i|hM«if' ir^Amsi,  umrt^  Awtukt 

virufPi  fUTtt  T«9  r«f  BmrtXun  iuir«Aw«».  f*  1*^6%  e&t.  Cafavhk 
It  has  oeit  been  faid,  that  the  Romans  had  no  Teffels  ifi 
thoic  days ;  and  the  old  ftory  of  the  Carthaginian  fliip  driv- 
en aihore,  and  nfed  as -a  model  by  the  Romans^  is  qaoted  as 
proof  of  this.  Bnt  who  can  believe  that  ftory,  who  con^ 
iiders  the.  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  naval  force  ?  Who  can 
imagine^  that  immediately  upon  feeing  the  Carthaginian 
wreck,  the  Romans  were  infpired  with  fuch  naval  /kill,  fuch 
a  love  of  the  feafaring  life,  'fuch  knowledge  of  naval  ar>> 
ohitedure,  as  enabled  tbem,  in  their  very  firft  ontfct,  to 
conquer  the  beft  iailort  in  Che  world  in  a  naval  war  ?  Kv* 
thing  more  can  be  meant  by  this  tradition,  than  that  the 
Romans,  previous  to  the  period  in  qneftion,  had  no  very 
large  fliips.  That  they  had  coafteta  and  fmall  craft,  none  can 
doubt.  It  is  Angular  that  Polybius  (hould  have  been  fo  far 
milled  by  the  national  vanity  pecuh'ar  to  Rome,  as  to  coun* 
tenance  this  ftory,  (Uh.  /.  cap.  20.)  ;  more  efpedally  as  it 
is  direAly  contradif^ed  by  the  treaties  which  he  quotes  after- 
wards, (Uh.  Ill,  cap.  22.) 

That  he  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  fubftance  of  the 
treaties,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  if  we  attend  to  his  own 
words.  He  tells  us,  that  Philomis  had  written  in  his  -  hif- 
tory  a  traft  upon  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  difputes, 
giving  the  blame  entirely  to  the  Romans,  and  referring  to  a 
treaty  between  the  two  ftates ;  the  exiftence  of  which  treaty 
Polybius  denies,  and  ftates  the  reafons  that  fupport  his  af- 
fertion.  He  remarks,  that  many  old  men,  and  ikilful  poli- 
ticians, were  in  his  day  ignorant  that  the  treaty,  which  he 
gives  as  the  firft,  exifted.  He  ftates  that  it  vras  contained 
with  the  others,  in  the  £diUan  archites,  at  th^  temple  Of 
N  n  3  Jupiter 
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NOTES  Jupiter  Capit0tiiiU9»  all  eograved  on  brazen  tabic*.  He 
AND  obferveS)  that  from  the  language  being  obfdete,  he  bad  (bme 
JLLUST.  difficulty  in  tranflating  it,  and  that  he  'endeavoun  to  give 
the  fenfe  as  literally  and  faith  (uUy  at  poffiUe.  No  fad  in 
ancient  hiftory  appcan  to  be  better  authenticated  than  the 
tenor  of  thefe  curious  documents.  The  following  are  fone 
of  the  moft  remarkable  claufes  referred  to  in  the  text. 

In  the  firil  treaty,  which  Cafaubon,  after  Aibriu«»  dates 
in  A.  U.  C.   402.    p.  1047 — T$H  it  M»r'  ^wrf^r  vw^MycM- 

fiMtmf  res  Ht  XixtXmf  irm^mytynSmh  4f  K^geil>w<  •wm^jQ^ttnt^ 
#r«  §9'0  rm  T^fftmutf  wttSla,     ^.177. 

In  the  fecond  treaty — T«v  ie«AMr  A«(i9ii{iw,  Mm>rm$^  Tm^ 

?ni  xTi^iiv. — ^Af  ut  rtVH  X^^ttt  «(  K«^>gs3*M«f  tirm^ntny  lim^  « 

ir(«(  •»(  f«^4f«  luu  ^iAm  ir-<  lUt^}«yMi(. — Ev  S«()mi  mm  AiCm 
futkif  ?0f€miff  fitii'  9fur9^ut9-^0^  fuh  mXtw  A^m.  tt  fmt  ut^  rw 
tftim  XtAetfy  «  TAM«r  fsrirKitf«m»<.    mv  )f  >9ii^»  »«7iM)aab  f» 

mjMvUti  )rig4  K«^;(^yjK  irMii)«  ir  F#^«.    f*  179-   '^* 


NaTE  B.    /.  49, 

All  other  writers  agree  in  this  account  of  the  charadcndic 
features  of  the  Weft  Indian  Society  ;  and  it  may  be  obferv- 
edf  that  thofe  piflures  of  it  which  I  particularly  prefent  to 
my  readers,  are  taken  from  the  French  coloniesy  where  the 
reiidence  of  the  planters  has  always  been  much  more  univer- 
fal  thaji  in  the  Bn'tifh  and  Dutch  fettlements.  Of  the  pro- 
']^ietor8  in  other  colonies  not  above  one  fifth  refide :  of  the 
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French  colonial  prq)ri€tor0  not  above  a  tentk  arc  fuppofcd   NOTfis 
to  live  in  the  mother  country. — SLobinei^  D$a,  Univ.  JL  39  J.       akd 

The  tcftimoQj  of  the  author  from  whom  the  excellent  ill  u ST. 

article^  St  Domingp^  in  the  Encyc.  Method.  (£con.  Polit.  <^'   y      ^ 

9l  Dip.)  is  taken,  may  be  added.     His  ideas  are  nearly  the 

iame  with  M.  Malouet's.    <  11  n'y  a  ni  ooUes,  ni  bourgeois 

ni  rentiers.     EUes  n'offrent  que  des  atteliers  propres  aax 

dcnr&s  que  le  fol  produic,  ^  aux  diffi&ents  travauz  quM* 

les  exigent.     On  o'y  voit  que  des  commiffionnaires,  dei 

aabf  rgiftes  &  des  aventurlers,  s'agitant  pour  trouver  un 

pofte  qui  les  nourrifle»  &  acceptan\  le  premier  qui  fe  pr  j- 

fente.    Chacun  fe  hate  de  s^enrichtr,  pour  s'dloigner  d'ua 

f^joar  od  I'on  ?it  fans  diftin&ions,  fans  honneursy  fans 

plaifirs,  &  fans  autre  aiguiUon  que  cchii  de  l'int6r£c.     Per- 

foaoe  ne  s'arrSte  la  avec  le  deffein  d'y  vivre  &  d'y  monrir. 

Les  ttgarda  font  attach^  fur  PEurope ;  &  la  principal 

joniflance  qu'y  procure  I'accroifTement  des  richeffes,  con^ 

iifte  dans  I'efpoir  plus  ou  moins  ^loigne  de  les  rapporter 

parmt  ks  fiens  dans  notre  h^mifphere. ' — torn  IL  p.  140.—- 

See,  too,  RaynaU  Hift.  Phil.  ^  Pol.  bfc,  torn.  V.  p.  118. 

e^L  1777*     Tbe  account  given  by  Baron  Wimp£fen  is  ex- 

a^y  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  that  of  Malouety  [Letters  on  St 

Dommgo,  No.  XVIIL) 


Note  C.    fi.  49. 

The  ftrange  proportions  of  both  ages  and  fcxcs  in  the  Well 
Indian  population,  may  be  eafily  perceived  from  the  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  all  the 
iflands. 

In  any  community  of  the  natural  and  ordinary  ilru^^ure, 

the  ufual  proportion  of  perfons  fit  for  bearing 'arms,  that  ist 
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itoTtt  ^  ■dctbctvcea  fixtcca  and  fistf »  iiapenfav:   SrW. 
AMD       Pcttf,  iadred9ftckiwtlicpnipoftMaKfiBae«lnik&»(P^ 

1I.LUST.  SikalAnatfmj  tf  Irdm^^  A^.  VIL)  Now,  ia  . 
tbe  jcafB  179 1  and  J  793»  ck  militia  cooiicd 
two  huadrcd  aad  cS|;litj-tlirBe  bkb  aAaalf 
frdivc,  aUuM^  the  wbofe  white  papafadoa  oalf  \ 
totwcaty-oaethodaadoaehoadicdaadfiltj-^fcfarifc  The 
whole  white*  ahle  to  bear  aras  are  ewideatly 
beodcd  ia  the  militia.  la  Gfcaada  two  thirds  of  the  ^ 
whiu  popofatioa  arc  miliriamrn.  Ia  &  Dnmiiyi  the  ■ 
her  of  whites  fit  to  bev  arms  (in  1764)  was  acvlf  1 
thoufand.  The  arfiok  white  popafada 
thirty  thooiaod,  aad  at  that  period  was  ooefidcrdblf  Ids. 
It  fluaj  be  icnarked,  thst  the  proportioa  of  lirmaWs  ia  the 
Freoch  fettknieots  is  greater  than  in  the  Eaglilh ;  and  that 
the  oomber  of  perloas  faaviog  sriiitc  £uaScs  is  aUa  brgcr. 


KoTE   D.      /.  97. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  foreign  coouaeroe  is  foD  of  the  omft 
glaring  ioftances  of  foch  impoliqr.  It  is  fuficieat  to  aien- 
tion  the  mnltitode  of  treaties  at  various  time%  made  by  the 
different  maritime  powers,  with  HoDaad,  graatiag  the 
Dutch  merchants  exdafive  privileges  of  trade  in  their  domi- 
nions. The  treaties  with  Denmark,  for  example,  are  lb  finfily^ 
in  favour  of  the  Dat^,  and  fo  evidently  didated  hj  views  of 
national  jealoufj  and  predilcfiioo,  rather  than  by  aay  regaAl 
to  commercial  int erefts,  that  one  is  inclined  to  thiak  they 
muft  have  been  the  work  of  Dutchmen,  and  not  of  Daoci. 
Ooe  of  the  ezprefii  ftipuUtions  of  the  treaty  1453^  between 
Denmark  and  Holland,  granting  certain  commercial  rights 
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tm  the  kttcr,  it  a  coadition  that  tht  Dotdr  flMnluuia  fluA   not B  t 
import  no  EngUib  goods  into  the  Daotfli  domiaioiu.  and 

Sweden^  at  the  verj  period  when  fhe  moft  ftood  in  need  ili.U81'« 
of  fieclud  equal  trade  with  all  fbreig;na«,  from  having  no 
commeroe  of  her  own,  firft  gave  the  Hant  towni,  and  then 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  a  monopoly  oi  her  fapply  and  ex- 
portatioD. 

The  Dutch  themfclvet  have  often  granted  fimilar  exclu- 
live  pritrtleget  to  foreign  merchants ;  but  generallj  with  the 
immediate  view  of  obtaining  ftill  greater  conccffiont  in  re- 
turn. During  the  firft  half  of  the  feventcenth  century,  no 
fewer  than  nine  commercial  treaties  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  with  France,  ftipulating  mutual  privfleges  of  ezdu- 
five  trade,  or  coafinniog  thofe  eftabliflied  by  the  treaty 
1596. 

The  celebrated  treaty  1703,  between  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal, was  didated  on  both  parts  by  political  animofity  ;  the 
animofity  of  England  agaioft  France,  and  of  Portugal  againft 
both  France  and  Spain.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty,  with 
refpeft  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  parties,  are  reci- 
procal, as  we  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  remark  ;  but 
both  parties  have  loft  an  tmmenfe  abfolute  advantage,  which 
the  eztenfion  of  the  fame  privileges  to  other  nations  would 
have  conferred* 

in  general,  it  may  be  expe6led  that  no  commercial  trea- 
ty, evidently  dtfadvantageous  to  one  party,  and  gainful  to 
another,  will  long  fubfift  in  modem  times.  But  a  compad 
may  long  remain  in  force  from  political  coofiderations, 
which  is  very  unequal,  without  being  grobly  fo :  and  fimi- 
hr  motives  may  produce  mercantile  conceffions,  which  are 
in  reality,  though  not  apparently,  advantageous  only  to  one 
of  the  parties* 
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Note  E,    p.  114. 

The  [latenhents  in  the  text  will  derive  fome  illudratioo  from 
the  following  faAs. — The  county  of  Cloucefter  is  the  dl- 
drift  of  England,  in  which  the  labourers  are  moft  equally 
divided  between  agriculture  and  comnocrce  or  manufa^ures. 
In  the  former,  forty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
are  engaged;  in  the  latter,  forty* nine  thoufand  ^x  hundred 
and  forty-five.  In  Lanca{hire>  the  difproportioo  is  confi- 
derable  ;  two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  fifty- 
two  thoufand  and  eighteen  in  agriculture.  But  in  Middle^ 
fc:(,  the  difproportion  is  much  greater ;  the  numbers  being 
one  hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty,^ 
and  thirteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventeen.  In  Sur- 
rey, the  difproportion  is  greateft  ;  forty-two  U^oufand  eight 
hundred  and  fixty-five  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, only  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix  in  a- 
griculture.  Hereford  is  the  county  where  nod  are  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  ;  the  proportion  of  tbefe  to  traders  and 
manufadorers,  is  that  of  thirty-one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixty-one,  to  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  In  Wales,  we  meet  with  much  greater  proportions 
of  agricuhuriils.  In  Radnor,  the  number  of  thcfe  is  eight 
thoufand  fix  hundred  .and  twenty ;  the  number  of  traders 
and  manfadturers  only  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nioe.  In 
Scotland,  the  county  of  Renfrew  contains  twenty<-ooe  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  forty-fix,  devoted  to  trade  and  nu- 
nufaditures,  and  only  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-four engaged  in  agriculture.  Invernefs  contains  thirty- 
four  thoufand  and  fixty-clght  of  the.  latter  clafs,  and  only 
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three  thoufaad  eight  hundred  aad  fixty«rour  of  the  former,    motbs 
'^Fide  Public  Return*  under  tbt  Population  AQ.  AMD  • 

It  18  eafy  to  perceive  from  which  of  thoTe  diftrids  the  i^liTST. 
Bifitifh  armj  mtift  be  recruited  and  augmented.     The  chief  ^  '    ^      '^ 
magiftrate  of  Glafgow,  for  1793  ^^'^  ^794»  reckoned  that, 
during  his  contiraiance   in  office,   there  were  raifed  for  the    ' 
army  above  ten  thoufand  men  in  that  town.     Thefe  certain- 
ly came  from  Renfrew,  as  well  as  Lancrkftiire. 

The  details  given  by  Mirabeau  on/the  Pruflian  popula- 
tion (Mon.  Pruf.  torn.  I,)  ;  and  thofe  which  he  infcrts  with 
rcfpedl  to  the  fyftem  of  recruiting  <he  army  (lorn,  IIL)t 
add  many  illuftrations  upon  this  fubjed. — See  alfo  *  Obftr* 
*  vatlons  fur  Us  Armies  de  fa  Maj,  PruJJi^nne.  * 


Note  F.    p.  1^5, 

The  frank  and  unafifc^led  manner  in  which  Frederick  II. 
ftates  his  views  upon  the  origin  of  the  different  contefts  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  is  worthy  of  fome  praife.  After 
mentioning  the  caufes  of  war,  which  he  probably  publifhed 
10  his  manifeftoes,  he  always  adds  a  (ketch  of  the  numbers 
of  his  armies,  and  the  ftatc  of  his  treafures  ;  with  a  notice 
of  the  allies  upon  whom  he  could  reckon, 'from  conHdering 
the  mutual  rivalry  and  enmities  of  his  neighbours. — See 
Hifi.  de  Mon  Temps,  chap.  /.  <^  IL-^Hift.  de  la  Gucrfi  de 
Sept-anSf  dap,  /. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  relative  fituation  of  France 
and  England,  is  diftin^Uy  expreifed  in  the  foHowiag  paiTage, 
where  he  alludes  to  the  probable  condufi  of  thofe  two 
{>owers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bavarian  fucceillon  i  *  D'ailleurs, 

*  il  etoit  impoiiible  que  le  roi  manquat  d'alli^s.     La  rivalitc 

*  que  fubGftoit  entre  la  France  et-  I'Angleterre  affuroit  ne- 
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*  oeffurcmeDt  «u  roi  unc  de  ces  deox  puifiances. ' — (^i/f* 
de  Mam  Temft^  torn.  L  p.  I37.     Edit.  1788.) 

This  b  given  as  the  ftatement  of  tbofe  reafoos  and  views 
which  regulated  the  kiitg't  coodud,  io  aadertakiag  the 
coaqueft  of  Silefia« 


Note  G.    p.  127. 

The  conduA  of  France,  dunng  the  American  war,  h  diC- 
cuffed  by  various  eminent  political  writers.  That  the  high- 
eft  authorities,  both  among  thefe,  and  among  the  Freodi 
ftatefmen  of  the  times,  have  been  uniformly  on  the  fide  of 
neutrality,  I  (hall  afterwards  have  occaiioo  to  fhow. — S'te 
V^U  IL  p.  295.  and  Note  N  n. 


Note  I.    p,  143. 

It  is  by  no  means  necelTary  for  fupporting  the  reafbnings 
contained  in  thia  feflioo,  that  I  fliould  enter  into  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  general  dod^rines  maintained  by  the  oeoonomifti. 
But,  befides  the  apparent  fallacy  in  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  1  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  the  text,  I 
{hall  add  one  or  two  remarks,  with  refped  to  their  manner 
of  viewing  the  diftribution  of  wealth,  and  the  different  qoa- 
lities  of  labour. 

The  diftindUon  between  produdive  and  nnprodudive  la- 
bour, feems,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  when  we  obferve,  without  much  attention,  the 
ufe  which  is  made  of  thefe  terms  in  the  writings  of  the  oeco- 
nomifts,  we  are  inclined  to  condudei  that  the  ideas  thus 
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c6oveyed  owe  their  origin  to  a  very  fimple  aDd  oatUraU  NOTES 
though  not  a  very  important  cooGderatton  (  or  one  from       AND 
whence  much  ufeful  light  can  be  derived,  viz.  that  man  can-  illust. 
not,  ttnaffifted  by  the  operations  of  nature,  increafe  the  por-  '  ■    v    «»* 
tiOD  of  matter  upon   which  he  exerts  his  induftry.     But 
when  we  examine  the  cafe  a  little  more  minutely,  we  find 
that,  in  £i£i,  the  applications  of  this  undoubted  truth,  to 
that  dafiification  in  which  the  theory  confifts,  are  by  no 
fheans  accurate  or  complete.     The  moil  ordinary  in  fiance 
of  contrail,  between  the  labourer  who  increafes  the  quantity 
of  grain  in  the  univerfe,  and  him  who  vanes  the  form  of  that 
grain,  may  at  firft  deceive  us  ;  but  a  multitude  of  examples 
might  be  given*  which  clearly  prove  the  general  diilin6lioa 
to  be  unfounded  ;  and  we,  then,  begin  to  perceive  that»  in 
•U  cafes,  it  is  really  as  fanciful.     Let  us  take  the  inftance  of 
a  brick  manufadure.     Here  we  have  a  procefs,  by  which 
no  new  particles  are  addfd  to  the  fubjed  formerly  in  exift* 
ence*     The  land  from  which  this  return   is  obtained  is  not 
ofed,  but  deprived  of  its  exiftence  as  foil,  aod  turned  into  a 
ufeful  commodity.     We  cannot,  therefore,  call  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  materials  fubfervient  to  the  manufa^ure  an  ope- 
ration of  agriculture,  like  the  obtaining  of  wheat  for  the  ufe 
of  a  mill :  and  it  is  dearly  not  what  the  ceconomifts  deno- 
minate produdive  labour ;  becaufe  it  cobfifts  entirely  in  fub- 
dividing,  and  new-moulding,  by  tools,  a  fubftaoce  formerly 
•  exifting.     It  is  therefore  unproduAive  and  manufa&uring 
labour.     So  is  the  operation  of  the  furnace,  as  much  as  the 
formation  of  gold  and  filver  by  the  fire  and  hammer  into  u- 
tenfils^     The  whole  operation,  then,  by  which  bricks  are 
procured,  is,  according  to  the  (Irid  language  of  the  occono- 
mifts,  a  manufadure,  and  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
Unprodudive.     But  if  we  attend  to  the  effefls  of  this  ope- 
ration, we  fhall  find  them  to  be.exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
agricultural  induilry :    the  ufelefs  particles  of  foil  are  fo 
ireatpd,  as  to  become  highly  ufeful ;  they  are  endued,  by 
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NO  TBS   the  induflry  of  the  workman,  with  thofd  properties  which 
AHO       fit  them  for  fit^pplytng  the  neceflitics  of  man,  viz.   his  want 

ILLUST.  ^  ihclter.  The  procefs,  'by  the  afiiftance  of  which  labour 
produces  this  efFed:,  is  exadly  the  procefs  which  afiifts  the 
farmer :  the  power  of  heat  enables  the  manufa6lurer  to  pro- 
duce (helter,  and  the  former  to  produce  food.  The  mate* 
rials  on  which  both  work  are  the  fame — ^the  foil.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  one  cafe  to  be  dellroyedy  in  the  other  to  remain 
entire  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  faUacions  than  fuch  a  dif- 
tinfiion.  The  bbours  of  the  brick- maker  feparate  part  of 
'  the  land  from  the  fubllratum,  unite  it  with  other  bodies, 
and  fubje^t  it  to  various  natural  proceiTes,  until  a  fabftance 
is  obtained  poffefled  of  new  properties.  The  labour  of  the 
farmer  alfo  feparatcs  a  portion  of  the  foil  from  the  fubftra- 
tum,  viz.  the  falts,  carbonaceous  matter,  &c. ;  unjtcs  thefe 
with  other  fubftances,  as  water,  and  airs  of  different  kinds } 
and  fubjedls  thofe  portions  of  mailer  to  various  procefles, 
until  a  body  is  obtained  poffefled  of  aew  properties.  The 
bricks  are  worn  down  by  ufe,  and  their  cieMi  return  to  the 
fund  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  grain  is  confnm- 
ed,  that  is,  fubje6led  to  various  prdcciTes  in  the  animal  fyf- 
tcm,  which  bring  It  by  a  circle  back  to  the  earth,  from 
whence  it  fprung.  The  ci«:umUance  whfch  has  nianifeflly 
mifled  the  occonomids  is,  the  clearnefs  with  which  we  think 
we  can  perceive  increafe  of  matter  or  creation,  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  farmer  ;  whereas,  in  fadl,  he  only,  by  the  af- 
fi (lance  of  other  portions  of  matter,  and  the  operations  of 
nature,  forms  new  compounds  of  bodies  previoufly  exifling. 
Juft  fo  does  the  brick-  maker.  Neither  of  them  create— they 
merely  combine  and  model.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  argument  here  maintained,  and  that  which  mani- 
fcftly  fuggefls  itfcif  on  all  the  other  branches  of  manufaftur- 
ing  induftry. 
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Note  K.    p.  1C9. 

Ik  comparing  the  returns  of  the  colony  trade  with  thofe  of   notes 
the  other  branches  of  commerce,  I  have  chiefly  taken,  as  ex-        and 
amplee,  the  two  great  branches  of  European  trade  belong-  illusT, 
ing  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  bccaufe  thefe  are   '       v      '^ 
the  kinds   of  traffic  which  have  been,  by  all  waiters  on  this 
fubjed,  adopted  as  the  medium  of  comparifon.     It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  arguments  apply  equally  to  the  other  kinds 
of  foreign  commerce. 

'  Much  error  has  arifen  in  political  difcuflions,  from  not 
attending  to  the  limits  of  a  very  accurate  and  juft  propofi- 
tioD — ^that  a  low  rate  of  ph^ofits  is  attended  with  real  advan- 
tage to  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that  the  low 
rate  is  a  fymptom,  as  well  aft  a  caufe  of  commercial  profj^e- 
rity ;  and  its  certainty  as  a  fymptom,  is  much  more  general 
than  as  a  caufe.  For  if,  with  a  high  rate  of  profits,  there 
can  be  combined  that  um'emitting  induftry  which  competi- 
tion of  capitals,  and  a  low  rate  of  gain  uniformly  excites ; 
and  if  the  high  profits  can  be  made  upon  as  much  flock  as 
the  competition  would  bring  into  the  line  of  low  profit,  it 
it  very  evident  that  the  national  flock  will  be  fo  much  the 
more  increafcd,  as  the  rate  of  gain  is  higher. 

The  coisparifon  between  the  colony  trade  and  European 
trade.  In  this  point  of  view,  is  accurately  demon flrative  of 
the  advantages  pofFefied  by  the  former.  We  are  not  argu* 
ing  with  refpe^  to  the  extent  of  capital  employed  in  either ; 
for  we  fhali  immediately  afterwards  find,  that  this  depends 
on  peculiar  circumftances.  But  admitting  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  national  flock  is  devoted  to  the  .colony  trade, 
and  another  equal  portion  to  the  nearer  trade,  the  whole 
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NOTES  gain  on  the  former  portioa  it  greater  than  the  whole  giiA 
AND       on  the  htter  ;  alvtyt  confidcring,  that  the  c^Htal  replaced 

ILL u ST.  ^^  the  oolomes  tf  a  home  capital^  and  taking  it  for  gimnted, 
that  the  returns  frcmi  the  foreign  tra£Bc  are  onlj  twice  aa 
quick  ai  thofe  from  the  colony  trade.  A  great  gain  on  a 
iinall  ftock  it  certainly  of  left  importance  than  a  moderate 
gain  on  a  krge  ftock.  But,  the  ftocks  being  equal,  the 
moft  gainful  traffic  is  evidently  moft  benefidal  to  the  conn* 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals.  We  (hall  afterwards  coo- 
fider  the  circumftances  that  naturally,  and  independent  of 
colonial  rdations,  diftribute  the  national  flock,  and  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  its  fereral  portionSt 


NdTE  L.    p.  185. 

The  difference  between  real  and  official  value  muft  of  coiii£e 
vary  in  almoft  every  article.  The  general  ftatement  in  the 
text,  is,  however,  fuffictently  corred. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  detaOs  of  this 
fubjed. 

The  original  prices  of  1697  are  ftill  adhered  to  in  mak- 
ing up  the  Cuftomhoufc  reports ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all 
Hands,  that  the  great  majority  o£  exported  and  imported 
articles  have  rifen  very  much  fince  thofe  rates  of  price  were 
ftxed*  But  it  feems  eqn^  clear,  that  fome  articles,  chief- 
ly of  importation,  have  very  much  fallen  in  price.  Many 
of  tbefe  are  Wefk  Indian  produds — ^mahogany^  nim,  and, 
above  all,  coffee,  which  is  rated  at  about  three  times  its  cur- 
rent pnce.  From  the  r^nrns,  in  confeqnence  of  the  con- 
voy duty,  made  by  the  infpedor-general,  (an  officer,  to 
l^hofe  labour!  the  political  ceconomift  owes  more  obligations 
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dian  it  it  eafy  to  exprefi),  it  appear!  thkt  the  dtckrid  Va-  mOY St 
\nt  of  Britifli  exported  manu&doret  exceeded  their  ^ud  and 
▼alue  ferenty-oDe/^r  r/ii#.,  and  the  real  value  muft  have  been  itLUST« 
bmewbat  greater.  In  1799  and  i8oo»  the  real-value  of  re- 
exported produce  falls  (hort  of  the  official  value,  chicflf 
from  the  quantity  of  coffee,  and  other  high*rated  colonial 
goods  exported.  Mr  ¥Awzr6»  fff^,  of  fFtJ  Imiui,  pajm) 
cftimates  the  official  value  of  Weft  Indian  produce  at  one 
third  below  its  real  value.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  a 
great  deal  too  much,  vrhen  we  confider  the  quantity  of 
coffee  and  rum  which  is  imported  from  the  cobnies.  The 
official  value  of  foreign  manufa&ures  imported^  muft  of 
cottife  fidl  nearly  as  much  (hort  of  the  current  prices  as  the 
official  value  of  Britifli  exports.  Almoft  aO  the  diminution 
of  price  feems  to  fall  upon  articles  of  colonial  produce, 
which  were  fcantily  fupplied  in  the  laft  century.  I  have  e* 
numerated  ibme  of  thefe.  The  fame  lift  comprehends, 
alfo,  rice,  laltpetre,  and  filks,  which  form  the  principal  of 
the  remaining  articles. 


Note  M.  ,  p.  io5. 

A  very  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  diftindions  he* 
tween  different  trading  corporations  is  given  by  Dr  Smith, 
in  the  IVeahb  of  Nations^  hook  V.  chap.  /.  The  reader  will 
there  find,  alfo,  a  minute  iketch  of  the  moft  remarkable  re- 
gulated and  joint-flock  companies  that  have  been  formed  xn 
England  ;  and  the  cleareft  demonflration  of  the  impolicy  of 
fbch  inftitutions,  more  cfpeciaUy  if  endued  vrith  exclufive 
privileges. 

In  the  Third  Sedlion  of  this  Inquiry,  t^e  reader  wiU 
find  Tarious  confirmations  of  the  fame  truth,  from  the  coo- 
ftant  experience  of  foreign  nations^  I  have  alfo  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  fomt  general  views  of  the  natural  progrefr  of  fuch 
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ioAittitioiis ;  and  it  is  not  nniDtcreftiogt  or  SDioftrofiife,  to 
obfcrve  with  what  fingritr  unifoniiity  the  fame  progreb 
bat  marked  the  hiftoiy  of  att  aatioos  in  thia  bnuich  of  oooi* 
mercial  politj*  8ee^  paiticidarlx.  Fart  I.  aad  IL  of  Aaft 
Sefiiooy  and  the  condnfioa  of  Pkit  IIL 

The  arttck*  «  Qsmpagmu^  *  vol.  L  of  the  Treatife  on 
Commerce,  in  the  Etuy^pptdie  MeAoSfme^  containa  fane 
finable  informatioa  on  the  (ame  fobjeA,  more  e^Mciallj  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  French  Eaft  and  Weft  India  CotHjianlca> 
I  refer  the  reader  to  thia  part  of  the  articfe,  mnl  to  the  Id* 
dexof  Anderfott's  Hifhry  tif  Cwmmtra^  not  only  for  nddi* 
tional  ptoofsy  if  anf  are  neoefoy,  of  the  pofitioaa  contained 
io  the  teat,  bat  for  foeh  illuftnitiona  at  are  pnrpoMy  omit^ 
ted  in  the  Fonrth  pait  of  the  Third  SeCHoo. 

The  didiooariet  of  Sarari  and  Robinet,  linom  which  a 
great  part  of  the  treatife  in  the  Sncyibfeik  it  taken ;  and 
Xicard^t  TraiU  GeturtJ  dk  Comminiy  particnhirly  the  third 
tolttme^  defertc  to  be  confiiUed  by  thofe  who  would  enter 
ivith  great  minnteneft  into  this  very  interefting  and  amnfiog 
fubjc6l.  There  it,  perhapt»  no  branch  of  political  hiflory 
that  fnmiftiet  fo  many  deep  and  important  gencrtl  reBec* 
tions  ;  and  none  of  thofe  writers  who  are  commonly  called 
hiftorians  give  us  any  light  upon  the  matter. 


Note  N.    /.  27a. 

All  nations  hate  at  difierent  timet  adopted  a  poKcy  fimilar 
to  that  which  diftated  the  navigation  a6k,  and  chiefly  with 
Ihe  fame  Tiewt.  The  edidt  of  France  upon  this  fubjed 
have  been  the  leaft  unwife,  and  the  neareft  to  the  mcafuret 
of  England  in  their  good  confequences.  He  navigation 
law  of  Sweden  hat  been  the  moft  prepofterons^  and  prodac- 
tive  of  the  greateft  injttry  ;  bccaufe  it  was  the  moft  unnatural, 
and  tended  to  anticipate  events  fdaced  at  the  greateft  dif- 
,taaee« 

In 
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In  Bortaga]»  a  propofal  of  fingalar  abfutdlty  hat  ktelf 
been  made,  by  a  perfon  of  fome  rank  in  the  American  co- 
lony, aD4  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  cor 
lonial  commerce,  Cufiha  de  Couttnho,  bifliop  of  Fcrnamr 
buco.     The  chief  objcA  of  his  dtfcourfe  is  to  recommend 
fuch  meafures  as  may  tncreaCt  the  Portugneze  navy,  by  fa* 
Touring  the  colonial  fifheries,  and  imitating  the  £ngli(h  oa-  -^ 
vigation   ad.     The   errors  of  this  author's  reafooings  are 
pointed  out  with  fufficient  precifion  by  the  traniktor  of  the 
work  into  £ngli(h,  in  the  notes  which  he  has  added.     The 
onginal  work  is  printed  at  Liiboii,  with  the  title  of  Enfajo 
Economico  Subre  o  CommercU  de  Portugal  t  Swu  Cohniat  / 
and  the  tranflation  was  published  i^  liondon  1801. — See 
particularly.  Part  I.  chap.  II. 


Note  O.    f.  a/^. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  IVeaUb  of  Nattohjf  may  perhapa 
Juftify  the  remarks  contained  in  the  text — remarks  which 
may  be  extended  to  many  other  writers  of  left  note,  and 
even  to  fome  other  parts  of  Dr  Smithes  writings,  particularly 
to  feveral  of  his  fpeculations  (as  well  as  Mr  Hume's]  on 
the  fubjeds  of  circulation  and  credit. 

'  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides^  by  forcing  ' 

*  towards  it  a  .much  greater  proportion  of  the^^iapital  of 

*  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally  have  gone  to  it, 
<  feems  to  have  broken  altogether  that  natural  balance  whidi 

*  would  otherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  different 
«  branches  of  Britifti  indufiry.     The  iuduftry  of  Great  Bri- 

*  tain,  inilead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
«  fmsdl  markets,  has  been  principally  fuited  to  one  great 

*  market.     Her  commerce,  inftead  of  ruuning  in  a  great 

*  number  of  fmall  channels,  hal  been  taught  to  run  pnncipal- 
^  ly  in  one  great  channel     But  the  whole  fyft^m  of  her  in* 
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daftry  and  commerce  hai  thereby  been  rendered  leb  fecure ; 
the  whole  fUte  of  her  body  politic  lefs  healthful^  thaa  it 
otherwife  would  haTC  been.  In  her  prefeot  condition. 
Great  Britain  refemblei  one  of  thofe  unwholefome  bodiet 
in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are  orergrrown,  and  wludi» 
upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  naany  dangerous  di&rdert 
fcarce  incident  to  tbofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  pro- 
perly proportioned.  A  fmall  ftop  in  chat  great  bloods 
▼cfTcly  which  has  been  artificially  fwelled  beyond  its  natoral 
dirocofronsy  and  through  which  an  unnatnral  proportion  of 
the  ioduffry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  forced 
to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  moft  dangerous 
diforders  upon  the  whole  body  politic.  The  ezpefbtion 
of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  accordingly,  hts  ftnick  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever 
felt  for  a  Spaoifli  armada,  or  a  French  invaOon.  It  was 
this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 
the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  ad,  among  the  merchants  at  lalt^ 
a  popular  mcafure.  In  the  total  exdufion  from  the  colony 
market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  lew  years,  the  greater 
part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they  foreiaw  an 
entire  ftop  to  their  trade ;  the  greater  part  of  our  matter 
manufadurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  buiinefs ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  employment. 
A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent, 
though  likely  too  to  occafion  fome  ftop  or  interruption  in 
the  employments  of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without  any  fuch  general  e^ 
motion.  The  blood  of  which  the  circulation  is  ftopt  ia 
fome  of  the  froaller  veflels,  eafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the 
greater,  without  occafion  ing  any  dangerous  di(brder  |  but, 
when  it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veflcls,  convulfions," 
apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable 
confequences.  If  but  one  of  thofe  overgrown  manufadures, 
which,  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  and  colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  railed 
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f  «p  to  ao  ujlnttunl  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ftop  or  toter*      notes 
'  raption  in  its  employmenty  it  frequentlf  occafions  a  mutiny       and 
'  and  4iforder  alarmiag  to  government^  and  embarrafiing    ILLUST. 

*  even  to  the  deltbcratioD»  of  the  legiflature.     How  great,  <■■  '  ^  ■■■ ' 

<  thereforet  wodd   be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was 

<  thooghtt  which  oiull  necefiarily  be  occafioned  by  a  fuddcn 

*  and  entire  fkop  in  the  employment  of  fo  great  a  proportion 
^  of  our  principal  manubdurers  ? '— i^o/.  //.  f,  424.  435.  6 
426. 


Note  P.    f.  283. 

Ws  afloally  find  a  ftriking  analogy  between  the  naval  car- 
rying  trade,  as  engrofled  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  inland  car* 
rying  trade  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  eogroifed  by 
particular  nations  or  tnbtif  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  muft  necefiarily  be  carried  on  by  caravans. 
The  bufinefii  of  condufUng  joumies  through  deferts,  which 
infulate  the  various  cultivable  fpots  of  that  continent,  re- 
quires peculiar  talents  and  habits:  accordingly,  the  cir- 
cidation  of  the  commodities  that  form  the  fubjc&s  of  comr 
merce  in  thofe  parts,  has  become  a  peculiar  branch  of  em- 
ployment, and  occupied  the  attention  of  one  nation  more 
than  all  the  reft.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Horneman,  that 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  interior  of  North  Africa  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tibbo  and  Tuarick  ;  that  between  the 
interior  and  Cairo  is  eogrofied  by  the  Angtlans  ;  and  that  be- 
tween the  interior  and  Tripoli  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lochna. 
Thcfe  tribes  devote  their  lives  to  the  wayfaring  line  and  the 
6bje6ls  immediately  conneded  with  it,  as  the  Dutch  have 
done  to  the  fcafaring  line,  (hip-building,  and  fi/hcries. — 
{jQurntd  ofF.  Homeman'f  Traveb.) 

This  excellent  traveller  ha^  pointed  out  the  cffefts  of  their 
peculiar  way  of  life  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
fcrent  carrying  tribes. 
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The  impolicy  of  the  Dutdi  Weft  ladia  CompMy,  in  thoV 
fyftem  of  colooial  ftdmiotftretiooy  it  forcibly  defcrxbed  in  a 
▼cry  excellent  hiftory  of  Brazil,  pobli(hed  in  Ifarrit*^  C&Bee- 
lion,  vol.  II.  This  traA»  inferior  to  few  things  of  the  kind 
qf  which  we  are  in  pofleffion,  has  received  the  unqmltiied 
praife  of  Mr  Burke,  in  bis  Account  of  the  E^refean  ^SUfi^ 
mentis  (Preface,  p.  v.  3d  edit.)  ;  a  work  taken  for  the  moft 
part  from  Harris's  invaluable  compilation. 

*  After  Count  Maurice's  return,  the  government  of  Bra- 
zil was  put  into  the  hands  of  fuch  great  and  able  men  as 
the  Weft  India  Company  could  confide  in  ;  for  that,  at  this 
time,  was  the  phrafe  in  more  parts  of  the  world  than 
one ;  and  perhaps  it  will  not  difpleafe  the  inquintive  per* 
ufer,  to  have  a  ihort  account  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  whd 
were  the  fucccfibrs  6f  the  great  Count  Maurice  of  NafTau, 
one  of  the  ableft,  bravei^,  and  moft  worthy  men^  of  that  fa- 
roily,  fo  famous  for  producing  heroes.    The  chief  of  them 
then  were,  Mr  Hamel,  a  merchant  of  Amfterdam  ;  Mr  de 
Baffis,  a  goldfmith  of  Haerlem ;  and  Mr  BuUeftraat,  a 
carpenter  of  Mtddleburgh  ;  all  men  of  very  good  fenfe,  and 
great  fiddity  to  the  Company  ;  whofe  diligence  and  a6livity 
in  its  fervice  we  find  greatly  commended  by  fome  Dutch 
writers,  who  certainly  meant  as  Iioncftly  as  they  did  :  bnt 
unfortunately  for  the  fervice  of  ^he  Republic,  as  well  as  of 
their  maften,  they  miftook  their  talents,  and,  by  wading 
out  of  their  depths  became  the  authors  of  a  thoufand  mif- 
chiefs,  which  to  be  fare  they  never  intended.' — *  They  had 
a  boundlefs  power  of  doinq;  mifchicf,  and  very  little  capa- 
city of  doing  good,  as  appeared  very  clearly  from  their 
whole  adminiftration :  and  indeed  it  could  not  well  be 
othcrwife:  for,  whereas  Count  Maurice  came  naturaDy 
from  commanding  at  home  to  a  government  abroad,  thcfe 
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*  men  were  fetched  from  bditad  counters  to  aft  the  part  of    SOVBS 

*  foldiers,  feamen^  and  ftatefmen.     I  do  not  iay  this  to  dif-       AMD 

*  parage  trade,  but  to  (hew  the  folly  of  fuppoiing  that  the    M-L08T. 

*  greatcft  nafiers  of  tmde  fliould  be  able  by  inftin^t  to  ma- 

*  aagv  chpfis  trades  they  were  not  br^d  np  to,  and  conf&- 
«  qaently  upon  their  own  principiet  cannot  underftand. 
»  They  were  of  esodknt  ufe  to  Coont  Maurice,  as  his 

*  GOttndil ;  and  I  firaaiy  bdieve  kC'Coald  not  have  done  with- 

*  out  them ;  but  then  I  hope  1  (hall  etcape  cenfure  for  af- 

<  firming^  that  they  knew  as  little  how  to  do  without 

<  him. '    VoL  IL  p.  178.  tSo. 


Note  R.    p.  354. 

The  extent  of  the  circulating  mediutain  Holbnd  is  dderv- 
ing  of  notice.  Bcfides  the  great  drcuhtion  of  bank-notes 
and  recipices,  gOTernment  paper  and  bills  of  exchange, 
(which  are,  without  doubt,  a  part  of  the  ctrcolating  papei^ 
of  any  trading  country,  although  they  circulate  more 
(lowly  than  the  other  parts — Tffornton  9n  Pafer  Credki 
chap.  L)  the  fyftem  of  colonial  credit  muft  have  alwayi 
thrown  into  the  market  a  very  large  |>ortion  of  circubting 
paper,  (imilar  to  bills  of  exchange  in  the  (lownefs  of  its  cir» 
eolation,  refembling  bank  paper  in  its  fupertor  fiecurityt  and 
nearly  allied  to  that  kind  of  government  paper  which  arifea 
from  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  in  the  fla^liations  of  iti 
value,  and  the  (lownefs  of  its  circubtion.  This  kind  of  pa- 
per,  .on  the  other  hand,  muft  have  always  differed  from  the 
medium  ifiued  by  many  governments*  beariog  no  interefl:, 
and  liable  to  unlimited  depreciation.  I  am  rather  inclined 
%q  think  that  it  formed,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  and  con- 
yenient  addition  to  the  circuUting  medium  of  the  mother 
country. 
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Note  S.    p.  365. 

The  author  of  the  Voyage  i  Cayame^  Sec.  ftAtcs  the  aegM 
popttbtioo  of  Dutch  Guiaoa  at  ninetj  thouiiuid  Qaweh  and 
tireoty*fix  thoufaod  Maroons,  p.  aa6.  230.  Maloaet  flatly 
denies  that  the  Maroons  are  fo  nnmcrom ;  but  aa  his  ftate- 
ments  are  intended  to  fupport  a  ftroog  opinion  with  which 
he  was  imprefled,  againft  cultivating  the  French  eobny  in 
Guiana  by  means  of  the  Maroons,  we  (hould  take  hn  aftr* 
tions  with  fome  allowance.  The  author  of  the  Treatife  on 
PoUtical  Economy  (in  the  Encyc.  Method.)  gives  fifty  thou- 
fand  for  the  number  of  the  Maroons,  torn.  IV.  p.  299.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  colony  of  Berbice^  there  are  only  two  boa- 
deed  and  fifty  whitesi  and  feven  thoufand  negro  flaves.  Ricaid 
(torn.  III.)  gives,  the  fame  ftatemcnt  with  refpe6^  to  Ber- 
bice.  The  Treatife  Geograpfne  (Encyc.  Meth.)  ftates  the 
whole  ilave .  population  of  SurinaA  at  fixly  thouland. 
Tom.  III.  p.  308. 

Morfe  {jlmer^  GaxetUer^  p.  153:)  gives  the  population 
of  whites  in  Dutch  Guiaaa  at  three  thoufand  two  hundred, 
the  negro  ilaves  at  forty-three  thoufand.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  this  author's  ftatements  of  po- 
pobtion  ;  becaufe  he  greatly  exceeds  every  other  writer,  and 
becaufe,  on  fome  occafions,  1  find  hehas  copied  verbatim  from 
Fcry  old  books.  See  his  Account  of  the  Dutch  Ifknds^ 
p.  127.  which  is  taken  verbatim  from  Bttrh. 


NonTB  T.    /.  379. 

Almost  all  general  writers  on  Spanifli  aflairs  come  ondtr 
this  dcfcription.  The  Marquis  d'Aigenfon,  without  any 
hefitation,  afcribes  the  ruin  of  Spain  chiefly  to  her  colonist 
rPbtiops, 
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Dr  Robert foo  {Hist,  0/ America,  IL  399.)  bat  the  fot     motbs 
lowing  ftatement  in  the  fame  fpirit :  and 

«  Thus  the  poffeffions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not    ILLUST. 

*  proved  a  fource  of  popuhtion  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the         ' 
^  fame  manner  aa  thofe  of  other  nation*.     In  the  countriea 

*  of  Europe,  1  where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  fall  vi- 

*  gour,  every  pcrfon  fettled  in  fuch  colonies,  as  are  fimilar 
^  in  their  iltuation  to  thofe  of  Spain,  is  fuppofed  to  give  en« 

-*  ployment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants. 

<  [Child  on   Trade  and  Colonies.]      But   wheirver  the 
«  mother  country  cannot  afford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant 

*  may  be  confidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to  the  community,  and 

<  ftrangers  muft  ricap  all  the  benefit  of  anfwering  his  dc^ 
«  mands. ' 

This  pailagc  requires  no  commentary*  Where  great  mimct 
have  treated  fo  carelefsly  a  fubjeA  of  (q  much  more  import- 
ance  than  difficulty,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ftate  with  fome 
confidence  the  fa^  which  they  feem  to  have  negleded,'  and 
the  obvious  arguments  which  they  feem  to  have  omitted. 
As  to  the  obfervation  laft  quoted  ;  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  emigrants  from  Spain#fford  in  the  colonies  the 
lame  affiftance  to  thofe  who  remain  at  home,  as  if  they  had 
remained  at  home  themfelves — nay,  as  their  numbers  muft 
multiply  much  more  rapidly  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  the 
whole  home  market  will  be  more  extended  in  confequcoce  cf 
the  emigration. 


Note  U.    p.  411. 

I  HAVE  purpofely  omitted  the  confideration  of  fome  very 
glaring  evils  in  the  political  fituation  of  Spain,  becaufe  they 
appear  to  be  rather  of  a  fecondary  nature,  than  general  and 
primary  oaufcs  of  decline.  The  enormous  extent  of  ecdefi- 
aftfcal  charity  feems  to  be  the  chief  of  thefe,  aud,  from  its 
effefts,  it  almoft  deferves  to  be.  confidered  in  a  more  general 
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point  of  mw*  Mr  Townfend's  whole  tmrelt  are  foil  of  ac« 
couoti  of  thii  public  nuifance,  which  cannot  Aul  to  aftooifli 
every  rcider.  I  have^  howerer,  ftated  the  radical  cauiies 
which  gave  rife  on  the  one  hand  to  the  demand  for  charity* 
and  on  the  other  to  the  capacity  acquired  by  the  church  of 
fatitfyiog  this  demand.  Like  all  evils  in  the  political  fy£- 
temt  the  charity  profufely  beflowed  has  incrcafed  the  other 
evil  which  gave  rife  to  it,  viz.  the  poverty  and  idleneft  of 
the  people.  The  princely  fortunes  of  the  monaftcries  and  dig- 
sttaries  of  the  churchy  arifing  chiefly  from  ancient  grants  of 
land  obtain^  during  the  depopulated  ftate  of  the  kingdom^ 
formed  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  fadl  which  can  be  faid 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Spain. 


Note  V.    /.  437. 

It  may  be  amufing  to  my  readers  to  obfervc  the  ef[c&»  of 
national  prejudice,  upon  a  mind  of  the  greateft  ilrength  and 
liberality,  in  the  following  paifages  of  Campomanes. 

*  £1  autor  de  los  eftablecimientos  de  los  europeos,  ba 
'  prodigado  muchas  faCulas  de  efta  natoraleza,  contra  b 

*  humanidad  de  los  efpagnoles.    Y  fi  fe  hubiefe  tomado  la 

*  fatiga  de  leer  nueftras  memoriasi  habna  tenido  que  admirar, 

*  mas  que  cenfurar. 

*  Si  fe  ha  de  infcrir  el  trato  de  los  efpagoc^es  con  loi 

*  Indios,  por  el  que  dan  a  fus  efclavos,  es  facil  demoftrar, 

*  que  exceden  a  las  demas  naciones  en  humanidad ;  y  es  90(1 

*  que  eftji  a  la  vifta  de  todos. 

'  Si  de  alguno  fe  puede  afirmar,  que  procedi6  con  fere- 
'  ridad,  fue  Ambrofio  Alfioger  en  la  Tierra-firme,  Alemaa 
<  que  paf6  con  licencia  de  Carlos  I ;  y  efte  es  el  (mico, 

*  que  puede  fcr  motejado  de  crueWad*  '— JE^/yr.  p€fKl.  II. 
p.  172.  Note. 

Mori 
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NoTB  W.    p.  444.  450. 

Ir  the  TtaAtt  «ttend«  to  the  foHowIng  comparattre  fttteiRent  N  o  T  B  s  . 
of  authoriticiy  he  will  probablj  admit  the  juftice  of  the       and 
rcmarh  in  the  text.  I L  L  u  s  T. 

Dr  Robertfon  cfiimatet  the  nnmben  of  the  S[>aQiard89 
and  the  mixed  race  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  at  three  miUions ; 
and  feeflM  to  thittk  that  the  Spaniards  arc  about  half  at 
0u»eroiit  M  the  negroes  aad  mixed  raoet  togttbcr.*— (^^ 
•fAmenea^  IL  496.) 

Dr  Smith  {WtaUb  of  Naiiofu,  Book  IF.  chap.  FL) 
iays»  that  Brazil  has  more  white  inhabitants  than  any  other 
American  colony ;  and  that  it  contains  nine  hundred  thou- 
iand. 

Morfe  ftates  the  population  of  the  Spanifh  part  of  St 
Domingo  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  free  inhabitants, 
and  fifteen  thoufand  flaves.— (^xwr.  Gas.) 

Edwards  g^ves  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  about 
eighteen  thoufand. — {Hifi.  Survey ,  &c,  chap,  XIL) 

The  Report  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  M.  Necker 
ftalcs  twenty-two  thoufand  to  be  the  number  of  the  free  in- 
babitants»  and  four  thoufand  that  of  the  (laves.  Moreaa 
de  St  Mery,  and  Bourgoing»  eftimate  the  population  at  one 
hundred  thoufand  free  men,  and  fifteen  thoufand  (laves. 

The  fame  Report  makes  the  free  population  of  Cuba 
one  hundred  and  fercnty  thoufiind ;  of  Port  Rico,  feventy- 
five  thoufand :  and  the  (lave  population  of  the  former,  thirty 
thoufand  ;  of  the  latter,  fix  thoufand*  Some  accounts  of 
Cuba  make  the  whole  population  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  feventy-one .  thoufand ;  of  which,  above  twenty-eight 
thoufand  were  faid  to  be  (laves. — (Econ,  Po!,  ^  Dip. 
(Encyc,  Mitb.)  torn.  /.  /.  742.}  Ricard  gives  the  whole 
population  at  feventy-two  thouiand« — IIL  6'ji. 
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58S  Note  X. 

NOTB8         'tht  aecouBtt  of  Porto  Rico  are  ftsD  more  vBrious. 

AHD       Some  authors  ftate  its  negro  population  at  fifty  thoufand. 
I L L  us  T.         '^^  accounts  of  the  revenue  pf  the  Spaaifli  colonies  are 
I      ^       f  ftfll  more  contradi£b>ry,  as  the  reader  may  fee,  by  reCerriag 
to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  and  to  Harris's  CdlrftioD. 


Note  J.    p.  478. 

The  accounts  of  the  Portugueze  colonies  are  mudi  more 
inconfiftent  than  thofe  of  the  Spanifli,  and  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  every  refpeft,  left  extenfire. 


END   OF  TOLUME  FIHST. 
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FrimNd  iy  D.  WlUUbn,  Cr«e''  <^»  Edmiyr^. 
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